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ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTS 
A Visiror AT A. L.A. 


BEING THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, 1926-27 


We had a visitor at A. L. A. Headquarters recently who wanted to 
know all about our work. She had been a member of the Association for 
several years, and had a general impression of the work that was going on, 
but she wanted facts. Her constant inquiry was, as we went about the 


office, ““What do you do?” 


She seemed interested and satisfied when the visit was over. And as 
relatively few members find it possible to do what she did, I have decided 


to tell as accurately and as simply as I can what she saw and what the 
various members of the staff told her. 


THE OFFICE 


The office is on the ninth floor of the John Crerar Library Building, 
corner of Randolph and Michigan, across the street, north of the Chicago 
Public Library. We occupy most of the floor. 

Directly in front, as our visitor entered, she saw a telephone operator, 
who is also “Information.” Behind her are rows of desks, at the visitor’s 


right more desks and a cloak room, at her left a door which leads into the 
shipping room. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION 


Inquiring for Miss Merrill, whom she knew, the visitor was con- 
ducted down a long narrow lane between desks. Edging in behind a 
stenographer she was welcomed by Miss Merrill and seated at a window 
overlooking Michigan Avenue, the Illinois Central tracks, Grant Park and 
Lake Michigan. 

Greetings over, Miss Merrill began her story. Her job is to assist 
in the establishment and development of public libraries, especially in the 
states and provinces without library extension agencies. The 50,000,000 
people without local public library service are her reason for being. 

Miss Merrill had been traveling most of the time since January 1. 
One visit was of several days duration in a state without a library extension 
agency and with only a handful of good libraries—all of them small. 

She called on the Director of Agricultural Extension at the State 
College, on a research worker from the federal government who is inter- 
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ested in the farmer’s use of leisure, on the Presidents of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the Federation of Women’s Clubs and the Association of 
University Women. One promised to have a book wagon at a big farmers’ 
meeting, another to talk about libraries wherever she went, others to 
arrange for library speakers at district meetings. All of this was done at 
the request of the President of the State Library Association. 

Then the A. L. A. Representative attended the library association 
meeting. The principal talk was by a member of the state association on 
the library needs of the state. She had skillfully blended facts about library 
extension (largely supplied by the A. L. A. in advance) with local color 
and human interest. The paper has been printed as a university news letter 
for wide distribution and the speaker has been asked to address the State 
Federation of Clubs on the same subject. 

Miss Merrill had attempted to emphasize most of all in her field work 
the need of strong state library extension agencies in every state and 
province. 

Recently Miss Merrill prepared a plan for a simple library survey to 
be made by a State Federation of Women’s Clubs. She confers with local 
committees interested in establishing municipal or county libraries (in 
states which do not have library extension agencies), advises with library 
commissions and library associations on matters of library legislation, rep- 
resents the Association’s interest in library extension with the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and works in close contact with many 
other national agencies such as women’s clubs, the National Grange, the 
U. S. departments (Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture Libraries), and the American County Life Association. She 
answers questions, personally and by correspondence, about library exten- 
sion agencies, county libraries, the establishment of municipal libraries, and 
other aspects of library extension. 

Within recent months she has compiled for publication pamphlets on 
Rural library service, Equalizing library opportunities, Why we need a 
public library and a very brief summary of the 1926 report on library 
extension, all of which were given free and wide distribution to national 
agencies and intensive distribution in those states without state library 
extension agencies and wherever else they were known to be needed. All 
of the work in this field is carried on under the supervision of the Com- 


mittee on Library Extension. 
MEMBERSHIP 


Passing out from Miss Merrill’s desk the visitor stopped for a word 
with Miss Ford. Not so very long ago Miss Ford was membership secre- 
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tary, office manager, disbursing officer and general assistant. Now she is in 
charge of membership records and conference registration only, and has 
two or three assistants to help her, for the membership has grown to nearly 
10,000, an increase of 100% since 1920. There is a lot of detailed work 
keeping track of 10,000 members. If librarians would only stay put it 
would be a lot easier for Miss Ford. 


THE LIBRARY AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Just around the corner from Miss Ford our visitor found Mr. Dicker- 
son surrounded by innumerable files. These files, he explained, are his 
library. They are filled with pamphlets, clippings, typewritten statements, 
bibliographies, scraps of material from here and there bearing on adult 
education, and reports in detail on the educational work of various types of 
libraries. At the moment he was searching for something that would help 
him to answer a letter about the functions of the readers’ adviser in a 
college library. He had just spent an hour talking with a new readers’ 
adviser from a middle western public library. She wanted to know every- 
thing that was being done by other readers’ advisers, and particularly 


wished to discuss the relation of the readers’ adviser to the reference and 
circulation departments. 


He told of having been visited by a Y. M. C. A. secretary who wished 
to establish readers’ advisory service in a Y. M. C. A., and by the librarian 
of a small public library who is undertaking to make her library the cul- 
tural center of the community. He had been asked to compile a short 
reading list on adult education for distribution at a national meeting of 
educators, and to suggest titles for a list on workers’ education for distribu- 
tion at the Workers’ Education Association meeting. 


He was planning to leave at the end of the week to attend a meeting of 
the National University Extension Association, where he and two other 
librarians were to speak on a program devoted exclusively to library mat- 
ters. Following that he was to attend a meeting of college alumni secre- 
taries where he was scheduled to discuss a paper on adult education. 
Before returning to Chicago Mr. Dickerson expected to visit several 
libraries and library commissions in the East to gather information about 
adult education activities in libraries and to confer with librarians interested 
in inaugurating such activities. Mr. Dickerson issues for the Board on the 
Library and Adult Education a quarterly bulletin entitled The Library and 
Adult Education, prepares articles for magazines, exhibits for meetings 


of various kinds, and occasional leaflets concerning the adult education 
service of libraries. 
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102 AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
READING COURSES 


When the visitor inquired about reading courses Mr. Dickerson called 
in Miss Burling. Some of the visitor's questions and the answers given by 
Miss Burling and Mr. Dickerson were: 

Which are the most popular courses? Psychology, English literature, 
Ten pivotal figures in history and Ears to hear, in that order. 

How many copies have been sold? More than a quarter of a million 
by April 1. 

Are the courses criticized as being too highbrow? Yes, but we also 
have many statements saying they are just about right for the serious 
reader. 

Are the small libraries able to buy all the books recommended in all 
the courses? No, unfortunately, but most of them can buy the books for 
the courses most needed in their communities. 

What courses are coming next? Lorado Taft’s Appreciation of sculp- 
ture, in May, The French Revolution as told in fiction by William Stearns 
Davis and The stars by Harlow Shapley in June. Others which may be 
expected soon are: The practice of politics by Raymond Moley, Founders 
of the republic by Claude G. Bowers, and Jnternational relations by Paul 
Scott Mowrer. 

Miss Burling conducts the correspondence with authors, examines 
every book suggested, consults the Booklist staff and other librarians about 
books to be included in courses, prepares manuscripts for the printer, helps 
with the reading course publicity, and answers questions from all who are 
interested in the use of the courses. Typical questions which she reported 
to the visitor as having come to her during the previous month were: 

What libraries are offering discussion opportunities for those follow- 
ing reading courses? 

How can the courses be used in a high school? 

Could the courses serve as the basis for an orientation course in a 
college? 

Is there any objection to a state university, a state agricultural and 
mechanical college, a state library extension agency, or a public library 
giving certificates for the completion of the A. L. A. courses? 

Will'we prepare an article on the reading courses for a state federa- 
tion of clubs magazine? 


PUBLICATIONS 


Miss Miller, editor of publications, sits in an alcove by a south win- 
dow overlooking the Chicago Public Library. 
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She reported that during the day she had completed a tentative list of 
notable American books of 1926 as a basis for the selection of the forty 
books of 1926 for the League of Nations; had read proof on two book- 
marks advertising the reading courses; had answered a letter from a libra- 
rian who wanted the best one-volume history of the United States; had 
written a long and careful letter to an author of an A. L. A. publication 
about proof corrections; and another, equally careful, transmitting to an 
A. L. A. author some criticisms of his book. She had read manuscript for 
a book on Columbia University Honors Readings and part of a manuscript 
on high school libraries, both of which were submitted for publication. In 
press at the time, Miss Miller reported, were the following publications: 
Care and treatment of music, Stories and poems for opening exercises, 
List of Swedish books, two reprints of reading courses, one new reading 
course, Simple library cataloging, volumes three and four of the Survey, 
a clip sheet on Why we need a public library. There had been received 
from the printer that day Furniture, fixtures and equipment, which had 
been reprinted at the printer’s expense because the Editor would not accept 
a bad job. Two other manuscripts for possible publication by the A. L. A. 
had been received but had not been examined. 


Miss Miller explained to the visitor the steps through which a solicited 
manuscript passes after it reaches Headquarters. First, she reads it and 
makes necessary corrections to conform to A. L. A. style. If it is fairly 
satisfactory it goes at once to a few library experts on the subject, fre- 
quently also to one or more members of the Editorial Committee, and 
sometimes to the chairman of some other committee. The criticisms of 
these readers are sent to the author. When the manuscript is revised it is 
read once more by the Editor and if all seems satisfactory the Editorial 
Committee is asked to approve for publication. After that the Executive 
Board is asked to vote on the Committee’s recommendation, if favorable. 
In the meantime specifications for the book have been made; bids have been 
asked from several printers; style pages have been set up and the manu- 
script marked for style. When publication has been approved the manu- 
script goes to the printer. Two or possibly three proofs are obtained, one 
or more of which are corrected not only by the Editor and her associates 
but by the author. Two or three conferences of the Editor and one or 
two other members of the Staff are usually held to determine the style of 
printing, quality of paper, the binding, and the selling price. 


Since April 1, 1926, twenty-eight new publications and four new edi- 
tions were issued. In addition twenty publications were reprinted, and 
twenty-six numbers of periodical publications were issued. Most of them 
passed through the Editor’s hands. 
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THE BooKLISsT 


Miss Miller is also the official editor of the Booklist. Miss Vosper 
is associate editor in direct charge. Miss Van Cleve is the specialist 
in children’s books. There are two other editorial assistants, a stenog- 
rapher, a half-time proof reader and a half-time typist. Miss Vosper, 
Miss Van Cleve and the two editorial assistants occupy a quiet office in 
which they are surrounded by the books of the last month or two received 
from all the leading publishers. 

The visitor learned that once a month a tentative list is printed and 
mailed to over fifty cooperating librarians, who, from their acquaintance 
with the books and their knowledge of library needs, indicate the titles 
they believe should or should not be included in the Booklist. From these 
votes and from printed reviews as well as from book notes prepared by 
reviewers in special subjects, the books are selected. All the editorial assist- 
ants write book notes which are revised by Miss Vosper and Miss Miller. 
The books are classified, subject headings are assigned (largely from L. C. 
cards), special lists are selected for the small library and the high school 
library, and copy is typed for the printer. Advance proofs are sent to the 
Library of Congress where final L. C. card numbers are added. In addition 
to editing the Booklist and Booklist Books, the staff answers innumerable 
inquiries about books and publishers and book lists from librarians and 
from other members of the Headquarters Staff. 

Miss Van Cleve told of the work on children’s books for the Booklist; 
of the compilation of special lists for publication, for individual libraries 
and national organizations; of questions about children’s books and chil- 
dren’s work by letter and in person; about talks at state meetings; and about 
courses of lectures she had given, while on leave from the A. L. A., at 
library schools in California and Illinois. 


SALES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The visitor went next to see Mr. Fontaine at his desk in the center 
of the main office. He is the man responsible for selling the publications 
and handling Booklist subscriptions. As the visitor came to his desk he 
had just routed a basketful of orders to his secretary and bill clerks. In 
the mail that morning there had been one order for a thousand copies of 
the latest Reading with a Purpose course and perhaps forty smaller 
orders for varying quantities of the same course. There were about an 
equal number of orders for other publications, a complaint about failure 
to receive a number of the Booklist, five advance orders for Simple 
library cataloging and a number of inquiries from library schools about 
the textbooks to be issued this fall. Mr. Fontaine is also in charge of 
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exhibits at the annual conference. In this connection he had received half 
a dozen telegrams from publishers and library supply houses asking for 
exhibit space at Toronto. He had sent to the mimeograph operator two 
circular letters about the Booklist—one for subscribers, one for non- 
subscribers—and two news releases about the 4. L. A. Catalog, 1926 to 
be sent to school publications and to general magazines and newspapers 
throughout the country. 

On the preceding day he had worked out the prices with others in the 
ofice for two new publications, prepared copy for a new reading course 
book-mark, written the first draft of a letter which is to go with a new list 
of A. L. A. publications to all libraries in the United States and Canada 
and to all members of the A. L. A.; sent off the blueprints for the exhibit 
space at Toronto to four decorating concerns asking for bids for necessary 
materials; made notes about two or three publications for an advertising 
circular which is to go to school superintendents; dictated a letter to sum- 
mer schools about A. L. A. publications for use as textbooks; written two 
or three letters about an exhibit of A. L. A. publications at Edinburgh, 
made arrangements for a similar exhibit at two state meetings, and pre- 
pared copy for a full-page advertisement in one of the library periodicals. 

It is his function also to keep a record of publications in stock and to 
notify the Editor when reprints are needed. He informed the visitor that 
in 1926 the sales amounted to over $85,000, and that the total number of 
publications distributed during the year ended April 1, is estimated at 
678,000. Of this number 508,000 copies were sold. Over 100,000 letters 


and advertising circulars, and over 25,000 news releases describing new 
publications were distributed. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


By this time it was one o’clock and the visitor went to lunch with 
Miss Bogle and her associates on the Staff of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship. Before the party broke up she began to understand why 
the Board of Education has a Secretary, an Executive Assistant, and three 
other professional assistants. 

Miss Timmerman gave her a sample of one day’s work of the Per- 
sonnel Division, comprising: a telegram asking whether Miss Blank would 
be a good substitute in a branch library on the Pacific Coast; a telegram to 
a person who is being considered for a college library position, also on 
the Pacific Coast; a special delivery letter to the President of a college rec- 
ommending possible librarians; recommendations for the head of a lending 
department of a library in a southern city, for a reference and circulation 
assistant in a small town in the Middle West, for a children’s librarian and 
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instructor in children’s literature in’a normal school, for the head of a 
department of philosophy and religion in a large city library; a request to 
find a place for a librarian who is deaf, but is an expert in cataloging; an 
interview with a young woman who wants a temporary position in a library 
to earn money to go to a library school; preparation of salary statistics 
for publication in the Bulletin; and an effort to find somebody with a 
Master’s degree for the librarianship of a normal school. Spare time was 
occupied in the filing of cards listing last year’s graduates of one of the 
library schools. 

Miss Herron told of a recent communication from a librarian in 
Europe who wants the A. L. A. to find a fellowship for him so that he 
can attend a library school in America; of a request from the chairman of 
a state library association recruiting committee for suggestions and for 
printed material; of an interview with a teacher who wants to get into 
library work and can’t afford to go to a library school; of 225 letters 
received since the first of the year from all sorts of people in many places 
asking for information about how to become a librarian; of the compilation 
of a list of summer courses in library science; of reference work (in the 
John Crerar Library, and other Chicago libraries) on universities, colleges, 


accrediting associations, courses of study, degrees, scholarships and fellow- 
ships, and other related subjects. 


Miss Fargo is an experienced school librarian and is making a study of 
the many questions relating to preparation for school library work. She 
had recently attended a meeting of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., and 
had visited teachers colleges and normal schools in several states. She was 
just then preparing a summary of findings with suggestions, for the report 
of the Board of Education for Librarianship. It is to her that questions 
are referred about courses in school library work in normal schools, teach- 
ers colleges, schools of education, and library schools, and about school 
library work in general if they have a bearing on the work of the Board. A 
superintendent in South Dakota had written a few days before asking 
advice about the organization of a school library; the superintendent of 
schools in the Virgin Islands wanted similar information. A school mas- 
ters’ club wanted information and advice about the use of the school library 
as a study hall. A school teacher in Texas wrote asking for plans for a 
school library room. The principal of a junior high school asked for 
frank criticism of his whole library program. Miss Fargo had spoken 
recently about library work as a profession in several normal schools and 
colleges. 


Miss Bogle and Miss Howe told of their visits to library schools, fre- 
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quently with one or more members of the Board, for accrediting, for 
advice and conference, to get information which may lead to a recommen- 
dation for a grant, to address the schools and to get new ideas. Miss 
Bogle had just returned from a visit to a university in Canada and had 
recommended the establishment of a library school and a grant of funds 
for its maintenance. Miss Howe and a member of the Board had visited 
a college to consult with the president about a proposed course in library 
work. They advised against the inaugurating of detached courses, and 
suggested the establishment of a library school. 


Miss Howe spoke of a conference with an officer of the N. E. A. 
which resulted in the offering of a ten-day school library institute at the 
University of Washington immediately following the N. E. A. Conference. 
It is to be open, not to school librarians but to elementary school princi- 
pals, and is to be concerned with the administrative aspects of school library 
work. Miss Fargo will be the A. L. A. representative and will give one 
course of lectures. 


Miss Bogle told of the recommendations of the Board which had 
resulted in the offering of several summer courses on school library work at 
Columbia University in the School of Library Service and in Teachers’ Col- 
lege; also of a plan for short institutes for librarians to be held at the 
Carnegie Library School at Atlanta, at the Library School at St. Louis, and 
possibly at Drexel Institute Library School, at the suggestion of the Board; 
of a special study that is being made of scholarships and fellowships avail- 
able for students of library science; of frequent requests for recommenda- 
tions for library school positions; of the investigation on terminology used 
in library schools being made by a member of the Board; of a plan for a 
library school student trip abroad; of constant correspondence about many 
aspects of education for librarianship. 


Miss Bogle summarized some of the important accomplishments of the 
Board, including: the preparation of standards for all types of library 
schools and training agencies; the preparation of annual lists of accredited 
library schools; recommendations which had resulted in a large endowment 
for the establishment and maintenance of an advanced graduate library 
school at the University of Chicago; the inauguration at the University of 
Chicago of the Curriculum Study, which is to discover what librarians in 
different positions need to know; the adoption by four universities of the 
recommendation of the Board concerning higher degrees, and by other 
universities of the Board’s recommendations concerning the establishment 
or improvement of library schools. 
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A. L. A. Liprary 


Returning from lunch the visitor stopped just inside the door for a 
talk with Miss English, the office librarian. Miss English explained that 
the various shelves about the office, filled with books and pamphlets, and 
the information file, filling several drawers near her desk, make up her 
library. The library contains books, periodicals, pamphlets and manuscript 
material on library work, bibliography, adult education, certain aspects of 
general education needed by the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
and some material on country life needed by the Library Extension Depart- 
ment. It is not a well-rounded collection, but is being added to from time 
to time. 

Questions which had come to her recently were about additions to 
library buildings, importing foreign books, building plans for a very small 
college library in the south, the organization of a business branch, retiring 
annuities, fire insurance on books, Chicago libraries (for an article in a 
local paper), on how a trustee of a very small library can increase the use 
of non-fiction, on children’s library work from a man who wanted to make 
a gift, about a buying list of books in an unusual foreign language, about 
library statistics in cities of 50,000 population, about budgets for public 
libraries with $10,000 income. In some cases she answers the letter herself; 
in others she does the research work for other members of the staff. 


From the Headquarters Staff had come requests for reports of half a 
dozen libraries which were soon to be visited; a report of a library which 
was asking for recommendations of possible librarians; for an article on a 
library survey which appeared somewhere about ten years ago; and for a 
list of books for hospital libraries published by the Library War Service 
in 1919. 

Miss English has supervision over the correspondence files and was 
superintending, at the time the visitor called, the preparation of certain 
valuable war service material for permanent preservation and also the col- 
lecting and preparation for binding of documents, clippings and important 
correspondence relating to the Fiftieth Anniversary. 


OFFICE MANAGER AND DISBURSING OFFICER 


Sitting near to the Office Librarian, the visitor was introduced to Mr. 
Dooley, disbursing officer and office manager. About all he and his asso- 
ciates do is to receive, record and deposit 10,000 checks for membership 
dues, collect and deposit money for publications and subscriptions, pay the 
bills, make monthly and annual reports, buy and distribute supplies, hire 
and fire stenographers and office boys, get out before five p. m. every day 
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all the mimeographing requested by all the departments, see that the type- 
writers are repaired, and that the telephone operator answers with a smile. 


PUBLICITY 


Across the aisle from Mr. Dooley sits Miss Rowden, editor of the 
A.L. A. Bulletin, and in charge of publicity. With one assistant and two 
stenographers she endeavors to keep A. L. A. members in touch with what 
is going on at Headquarters and in the Association generally, and to bring 
library matters to the attention of the public. The visitor arrived just 
as the printer’s boy was leaving. He had brought galley proof for the 
Bulletin and page proof of Books and pamphlets on library work, and left 
with copy for the cover of the Official Program and instructions for 
reprinting an article for Miss Merrill. 

On Miss Rowden’s desk waiting to be sent out were two releases—one 
on the Reading with a Purpose courses, the other a list of books for agri- 
cultural periodicals. In her mail basket were a large envelope filled with 
newspaper clippings of A. L. A. releases; requests for a hospital exhibit 
and for a school library exhibit; a letter from the editor of a school journal 
with the news that he would print the article on the junior high school 
library prepared by a well-known librarian and given to the publicity 
department for placement; and a memorandum from Mr. Dickerson giving 
a quotation from Libraries and adult education which he thought could be 
used for publicity. 


Paris LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Having interviewed the several departments the visitor came to the 
Secretary's office. Miss Bogle, the Assistant Secretary, came in. In her 
capacity as Director of the Paris Library School, Miss Bogle spoke of the 
cordial reception the school had received in Europe, of its increasing 
importance as an international agency, of the enrollment during three years 
from seventeen countries, of the urgent and difficult task of re-financing the 
school for two more years in order that it might complete a five-year dem- 
onstration. 


THE SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Miss Bogle’s time is theoretically divided into three equal parts. One- 
third is given to supervision of the activities of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship and to the personnel problems related thereto, one-third to 
the Paris Library School, and one-third to the general activities of the 
Association. 
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Miss Bogle related as typical experiences: a conference with the wel- 
fare representative of a national fraternal order about children’s libraries 
and reading for boys and girls in institutions and homes throughout the 
country; a discussion with two librarians who called, on opportunities for 
advancement in public libraries as compared with school libraries; confer- 
ences with members of the Headquarters Staff about their work. 

Of the many letters answered within the past few days, Miss Bogle 
cited: one from a committee chairman about the compilation of a list of 
books for high schools; a letter from Australia about an effort to establish 
a library association; an inquiry about plans for the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Library Institute at Toronto; a letter from a teacher in Ohio asking 
suggestions for a high school list; an inquiry about winter vacations for a 
library staff; a letter from the Institute of International Education about a 
foreign librarian’s proposed visit; several letters about conference arrange- 
ments; a letter asking about the location of a business branch library; a 
letter from the Education Committee of the American Federation of Labor 
asking about libraries under control of school boards. 

The Secretary told the visitor that he had just returned from a two- 
hour conference at the University of Chicago with ten members of the 
faculty, Mr. Dickerson, and Mr. Dudgeon. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to get suggestions about the proposed work of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Study of the Development of Reading Habits. Previous to the 
meeting Mr. Dickerson and the Secretary had prepared a tentative plan for 
the study which was made the basis of the discussion at this conference. 


He had begun the day by reading half a dozen memorandums from 
members of the staff which had appeared on his desk overnight. Follow- 
ing that he had checked over the conference schedule, and dictated three 
letters—one to the chairman of the Committee on Hospital Libraries, one 
about indexing library periodicals and one about the pre-conference trip 
which is being arranged for foreign delegates to the Edinburgh Conference. 

Then a visitor arrived, a professor who is serving as historian of a 
government commission to plan for the celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington. He asked the A. L. A. to 
compile several short lists of books about Washington for schools, libraries 
and individuals. 

After that more dictation. The mail which came to him personally for 
action that day included: a letter stating that one of the principal speakers 
of the Conference would be unable to attend; a request for the appointment 
of someone to represent the Association at the national convention of the 
Drama League of America; more correspondence about the Toronto con- 
ference: suggestions from a European librarian about international library 
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cooperation; a review in manuscript of one of our publications; a sugges- 
tion that a distinguished librarian be made an honorary member of the 
Association; a letter from an Executive Board member about A. L. A. 
budgets; a letter from Mr. Brigham of the Curriculum Study staff who 
is a member of the Salaries Committee of the A. L. A., on a plan for retir- 
ing annuities which he and a committee of the Staff had worked out with a 
life insurance company for A. L. A. Headquarters and for libraries gen- 
erally; two or three annual reports of committees; a letter from one of 
the foundations about the Executive Board’s request for a grant. 

A conference with Miss Miller about the design for a new cover for 
the Booklist, another with Mr. Fontaine on some proposed sales letters, a 
long talk with Miss Merrill about her next trip and a conference with Miss 
Bogle about some material which she and the Secretary were preparing for 
the Executive Board completed his morning. 

He was preparing to leave the next day for a ten-day trip which was 
to include a conference with the Chairman of the Survey Committee and 
the Director of the Survey in St. Louis; attendance at a meeting of the 
Louisiana Library Association and visits to the demonstration parish 
library in that state; and attendance at a meeting of the Tennessee Library 
Association. He was also scheduled to interview the president of a teach- 
ers’ college to talk about plans for a proposed school for school librarians, 
to confer with a representative of one of the educational foundations about 
plans for developing school libraries for Negroes, and with a library board 
which is seeking a new librarian who can make a somewhat under-devel- 
oped library what it ought to be. 

The duties of the Secretary and Assistant Secretary include keeping in 
touch with all the activities of the Association, the receiving, considering, 
and passing on to appropriate committees or boards of suggestions con- 
tributed by members, and especially the making of plans for future 
developments. 

As an illustration of plans made for the future by the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary (with the help of other members of the Staff and 
specialists within and without the Association), and of the type of project 
submitted (after Executive Board approval) to educational foundations 


and sometimes to individuals, the following statement was handed to the 
visitor: 


PROJECT FOR A STUDY OF SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
The need: The development of school libraries in the last decade is outstanding. It 


parallels an enormous growth in secondary education and a revolution in school methods. For 
many years librarians had urged and encouraged such development, but without making a con- 
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spicuous impression on public school educators. The educators welcomed such library service 
as was given but assumed little responsibility for its growth or continuance. That attitude 
has changed. Nearly every state now has some sort of school library law. At least four states 
require the employment of a professional librarian in accredited high schools. Cities and states 
are appointing school library supervisors. Boards of education are expending large sums of 
money on rooms and equipment. All sorts of administrative methods are being tried out. 
Pupil training in the use of books and libraries is being carried on. Numerous experiments 
are being made in reading guidance. The platoon school has come into existence with definite 
provision for the library in its program of activities. School library service is an essential 
factor in present day educational effort, but as yet no comprehensive study has been made of 
its accomplishment, methods, aims and implications. 

Communities having what appears to be good library service manage to get it in many 


. different ways. Some depend wholly upon the public library. Others have independent school 


libraries operated by the Board of Education in all schools. Still others have worked out a 
scheme involving joint financing and joint supervision by school and library authorities. Some 
county libraries receive school library funds and operate school library service, drawing upon 
the general collections to supplement the books bought for the special purpose. Rural schools 
in many states receive state aid in building up collections of books after they have raised some 
funds locally. 

State supervision of school libraries is provided for in a few states—by the state library 
extension agency or by the state department of education. 

In the country at large money and effort are regularly wasted on inappropriate rooms 
and equipment, in the offering of school courses without adequate library resources, in the 
purchase of the wrong books, and in the provision of books without the service necessary to 
make them useful. School boards and library boards are engaged at times in fruitless and often 
acrimonious discussions in an effort at cooperation. Thousands of schools are without 
library service. 

In short, the whole program of school library service is in a state of uncertainty. Such 
standards as have been set up do not take sufficient account of revolutionary changes in school 
methods and do not always recognize the possibility of using existing library facilities. Because 
of the lack of any central bureau of research and information, plans in successful operation in 
one section of the country are not known in other sections. 

Obviously a study is needed. 


The object of the investigation would be to study a sufficient number of schools, libraries, 
and state supervising agencies to ascertain: 

1. To what extent school library service is now provided; 

2. What are: common practice, promising variations, best practice; and 

3. To define the objectives of school library service. 


The scope of the investigation should be broad enough to include: 

Elementary schools, graded and ungraded, rural, small town, city; high schools, junior 
and senior, of many kinds and sizes; experimental schools, model schools, private and parochial 
schools; teacher training institutions, of many kinds; 

Public library service to children and to schools, town, city, county, and state, including 
children’s rooms, school departments, teachers’ rooms, book lists, work with pupils, traveling 
libraries ; 

State supervision and state aid; 

Library service to schools from state educational departments, state library extension 
agencies, and university extension departments ; 

Relation of school library service to recent educational developments, such as platoon 
schools, Dalton plan, supervised study, vocational guidance, adult education; 

Organization, administration, finance; 

School library rooms and equipment; 
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Personnel problems of school library service—librarian, part-time librarian, preparation, 
hours, vacations, salaries, faculty status; 


Teaching the use of books and libraries; 

Guidance and promotion of reading. 

Recommendations should result from such a study which will indicate the function of 
school library service, desirable practice and methods under varying conditions, the needs (if 
any) for further study, for publications, and for experiment, demonstration, etc. 

Who should make the study? The study should be made by skilled educational inves- 
tigators and school librarians under the supervision of a voluntary committee having in its 
membership a school administrator, a teacher, a school librarian or school library supervisor 
employed by a board of education, a school library supervisor on a public library staff, and a 
public librarian. Those in charge should keep in close touch with experts in elementary and 
secondary education. 


Any one of several organizations would probably be willing to appoint such a committee 
and assume responsibility for the study. 

The following budget is prepared on the assumption that the American Library Associa- 
tion will appoint the committee and supervise the study. 


Budget: It is estimated that the study would cost approximately $60,000 and that it 
would require two years for completion. 








Suggested Budget Details First Year Second Year 
os ckninscnessegrenenehradkaedencaee $ 1,000.00 $ 
ini 0.5, sede ohdak wana annnneavibiae a-oualee 50.00 75.00 
Bbeins Gael CUPROTICRI, 0.5 oo vs soit cde wes Satccevseeses 100.00 100.00 
Postage, telephone and telegraph.................... 800.00 800.00 
TP tEAE, BU GUICRTIBOE oo «0:9 5is:0,0s0s ccrcnscd sce dows 600.00 4,000.00 
Salaries : 
‘ EE he Ee rer $5,000.00 
ye | ee 4,000.00 
Second Assistant .............. 2,400.00 
Three Stenographers ........... 4,500.00 
i Sr 3,000.00 
| —_—— 18,900.00 18,900.00 
i etter Ged Gis in 0 kidd 0 dd ds cdaicdndeans 750.00 750.00 
NE A eciihe acshsakbinkaaiatbanicdkeedadlaladiditens 5,000.00 4,700.00 
/ TE <0). «0 <siusidicgnindinmaieahiaaaeiiial 500.00 500.00 
| EE Niss-ntidnadnighedeeanidadvasatinanscurtn 1,000.00 1,475.00 
a eee $28,700.00 $31,300.00 $60,000.00 


Approved by the Executive Board, March 5, 1927. 


1 queen 


FINANCES 


In conclusion the Secretary explained to the visitor the financial situa- 
tion of the A. L. A. about as follows: 


During the year 1926, the Association’s available income (including 
balances of $89,000 on hand on January 1) was approximately $470,000. 
The principal sources of income (again including balances) were: 

1. Membership dues, conference registration and exhibits. .... $38,600 
2. Publication sales and subscriptions...................4. 93,000 


* For general supervision, mimeographing, accounting, clerical and general service. 
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3. Income from endowments (other than Carnegie Corporation 


ES A Te ore tr ee 6,400 

4. Fiftieth Anniversary subscriptions...................4. 35,000 

5. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace............ 6,500 

6. Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial.................. 13,000 

ee EES ee re ee 37,500 

te hte acti Hi 30,000 
9. Carnegie Corporation (including income from Carnegie Cor- 

poration Endowment Fund) ................0.e00e0. 197,000 

a. Tet to ee ge tl lla = Ea EM ee he re ar RE 13,000 

NG OGG aw ne wey s dos awe eae 0ek a ONE *$470,000 


The expenditures during the year totalled over $400,000, and the 
balance on January 1, 1927 amounted to about $73,000, nearly all of 
which was designated (in the terms of the original grants) for specific 
purposes. 

Looking to the future the Secretary made the following observations: 
The receipts from (1) Membership dues, (2) Publication sales and sub- 
scriptions, and from (3) Endowments may be expected to grow gradually 
from year to year. The Fiftieth Anniversary subscriptions (4), and the 
gift from the Carnegie Endowment (5) for entertaining the foreign vis- 
itors, were the result of a special occasion. The gifts from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial (6) were for special activities (Books for 
Europe and Union List of Serials) and the gift from John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. (7) was for the operation of the Paris Library School for one year. 

The amount indicated as coming from the Carnegie Corporation (9) 
includes: (a) annual grants, and (b) the income from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration Endowment Fund. (This fund will amount to $1,000,000 when 
the entire sum voted has been paid over to the A. L. A. and may be 
expected eventually to yield an annual income of $50,000.) ‘The total 
from these sources in 1926 was about $197,000. According to a ten-year 
program, adopted by the trustees of the Carnegie Corporation, the annual 
grants to the Association during the next few years will be as follows: 
$100,000, $60,000, $40,000, $20,000. To these figures should be added 
approximately $50,000 (considerably less than that this year), the annual 
income from the Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund. 

The point is that the funds which are now making possible Reading 
with a Purpose courses, textbooks, and certain other publications, the Asso- 
ciation’s work in education for librarianship, adult education and library 
extension; and the payment of rent for the Headquarters office. will he 





* This is not a financial report. For exact figures see Treasurer’s Report on p. 211. 
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reduced from about $197,000 in 1926 to only $50,000 in 1931—umnless 
the Association secures additional endowment or large and continuing 
annual grants from other sources. 

The Executive Board is attempting in a quiet way to make known its 
willingness to accept gifts and bequests for endowment, for general pur- 
poses or special activities within the range of the Association’s field of 
service. It also hopes there may be added some hundreds of sustaining 
members at $100.00 a year and some additional hundreds of contributing 
members at $25.00 a year as provided for in the Constitution and By-Laws. 





This report should indicate in some measure the extent of the work 
done and responsibility carried by members of the staff, by the many 
members of the Association who serve on boards and committees and as 
voluntary officers of the Association. To them should go the largest meas- 
ure of credit for A. L. A. accomplishments during the past year. 


Car H. Mira, Secretary. 


PUBLICATIONS—COSTS AND SALES 
Payments for Publications, April 1, 1926 to March 31, 1927 


Advertising—The Booklist 





h:iheareegickvkie tye adie gc ihapt wceeeee a ach-n oka kana aed a ee $ 42. 
IID 6 iin 4.4.6 0:0 000405.00465%00400040480.sad wet eee 2,272.2 
Bs Ts ee eS I sano hn vn, prin tw de th ale Asda eine ecko Ae eR 15,391.17 
> L. A. Catalog, 1926, editorial expense, manufacturing cost............... 9,686.14 
L. A. Practice Sheets—Circulation work.................+:ccscceceecceee 1,026.18 
Bibliography Pr er er ere re nS © 4,102.42 
i, Waa 5 6.5.0.6 cea OAs ade wRSRA Soe 65 a ae ee eee wae eee 4,952.54 
Rk ic ah os das dda Sh k Se eke bwOA Eee ek ee 286.03 
ee Se, Be PINE Ganson dacccwbbaseencctwso es auc ee mawe 26.15 
a I ssa tis. Ra mm So vw Dds nn veo la eT Re 10.50 
ee I ic ca. An, te. snsdhce bnew acre ate imei oie abu a a 80.00 
ET ee ED Ms a :9:0:0.50.60.cnncndeecesnde iw 164.25 
CE Ea eae ‘ 147.84 
Children’s books for general reading 97.00 
EE PEE EE ES NE Re Eee PS FL le 19.13 
Cutter expansive classification and local listS................ cece cece cence 2.11 
Fiftieth Anniversary Sets: 
=xtra composition, electros, folding, die-cutting maps, handling, 
ee rrr eee ee 174.50 
ey DEE Ss. oc ceincn cbaashne cs dadenetenrtecanee dan sees eee 126.50 
Fifty years of the American Library Association.................0ceeeeeee 429.40 
Ce Ce MIE. 0.5 o.0:0.0.0.0.0 0:0:6.6:0.0-09:0500564045550006060seKs Eee 305.75 
eS WEE IIIs 4.0 6.4:010-0 6:0:0,0:0.064.049:0:00654.00.400 004009 Fens othbb6ehardnsseeee 165.90 
ee Sree, SOE Gai Dis PORTE. oo ccc cccctanecensnsspaseeassnseuen 94.50 
Sn oa nc ce antenenetbns hb s600 Nab oeden ce de ek eee eee 50.32 
Cs ick ncbcscs add nhasdbed pases scenes wen enh babe Sheek ee wane 158.49 
I, CE 6 ook 0-54 nba eescbadoadndbhestbases eee ksa thane dee eee 8 


98.01 

I I on no nk eM SAO ne eS ae Re eee <0 o wk bey Ree 1,109.53 

A list of Swedish books 1875-1925, fee for preparation 
Manual of library economy: 

Number 16, Book selection 


ET AO OTe ee Re PRET ee ee NOL 225.00 
RS Ti CII, i 6.6 6.5.0 '5.0.0.000:0:6:0db0is.000 30d pid dsbaw de eee ebaen 215.00 
ET Sk odo. 5.0. 0'0.0.0.0:0.0:00.b10i4s 0 4006 6:8 bore als ee ate 233.73 

I, TEP DN WI oo 60.0.6:6.46.0.0.0-00 6506060 06raedeasene has CEES RO EESe 17.00 

ee ee ee ee ng gc cu cb pene dss eaban hones eer een emeeeen® 581.32 

One hundred worth-while books Liktawe di kedhecaecsbnseieehsacbacaceneaee 105.28 

i each ded ca ee ane pees ba kee Seba ss NOS 6 bn.s hhh a oe oh See eee 180.50 

Reading with a purpose: 

SI, TN, og 0.0.0.5 40 o0d-0 heed 4c0 6eeine eeecdiad esa eeeh eae 1,099.19 
I TIONED 5g os. 0:6. cnenedss06e4s0cavdnainntssebbeensrdeueen nee 646.00 
EE in 4:54.60 4.004.50.0644-50 4864505066 dAnaD Eee nebo eed see 1,416.99 
ge eS er re ere reer errr ne eters 1,111.73 
SE. Ek PUNE BUDS 0.0.0 5:0.0.0:5.0-00.00.6.0.506.0840006 644 0aeeeOESS shh S Oem 1,036.01 
ND 5 i's adie eh oa ok nan 68 a ohn CAN AO eo a eee 1,193.17 
CueeCun. SE Ammeriene Pulihe GpbmiOe no oc nsec s hice cccccnscccseest seen un 586.00 
50 n4ddd cue tphakinweacwbr ¢eb6e 200.006 d0 «8a ee ee eRe 586.40 
oe A” rene ar er tt Serie Hae 591.10 


Sociology and social problems 
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ho. a aces abec eek baaiipes se ee sr bedene mann ee cede 1,203.39 
ES ss naa achat bbcicks cheese cdi hocemnsies cowscagats 1,075.35 
Nee ee ik a 06 Amd Sea Mine Mime be bike ee 6eh see eee ai 1,265.63 
En cl te nee a wake gees kasd Se wen 1,103.70 
Tee eg a 6 kbs nna-6-d owed a KAW Ed Ad 0 b6 60 ebe eee ine ebwane 1,109.37 
2 ila aa a Glee ok ala edgar Wien eOT ES eek Bs aii 1,201.33 
ee ile aka hea a Diao ke tO 9 wa bEE6s Oa aks 00e bees -92 
Ne cian nd Ketek nee 6bao0086 6006.00 6H66ie Caceeeeeereiae es’ 1,024.77 

EEE SE I ee ee ne rE ee ear eae 217.80 

es Scale wae ka Oe ta ae ean ae eeaaseen 125.05 

a 5G. cakes neahs ocaeie 6 eObs k6 56k kge6Ed SC eC Senn Obes ew Ewe 210.08 

eka An 5 Wide 6 9':6-5.6:6-% ben 6404 b0.5-0b bee ab bab bpanedieaiecia 1,100.29 

EE ES re ee eT ee 11.98 

EE Sr ere 15.00 

en caw ec atinnle gs ncbedactveeaceccatnenesteesenss 124.50 

A survey of libraries in the U. S. 
se ie eS eta ald bed oc a'G 6 Rinleleiee:b-sie a Kil weldsedes940s0%e 060 ee OO 1,685.71 
ee a Rees hea ener ehawntas ceased tintte senso vege hsre 1,818.14 

i on. 6 nc a's ab o05 60.66 666.60645555005 0 000000600006 72.00 

Sh re SOCCUREMOGR GO, 5c ccccccecsccetccecrcccoecestecsscese 136.00 
at A a reasonable income for your library............ccccccccccccscccccs 26.00 

ee ee ach rebecescaeRea bib haeked aces abana does “pene 32.00 

Youth # a ah hs a Sia ies a dda Dia dlrs ahaa dia aS NR 27.46 

$65,888.51 
Sales of Publications, April 1, 1926, to March 31, 1927 

The Booklist 
RET CE eee ee ee Gnbaaen asian dese $11,449.56 
ee he LER Aa aaa ks WME MDS OSE: <S0 adc RaRe we 1916 453.12 

Aids in library work with foreigners (League publication)................. 32 

ee ee I IID 5 noc 6 0 0.0.600006ceccceetiosecnevesccceecses 15 

a cial Skunk inte ee «orb oth eid Shcee A S:6,.6-4.0i0e-0-0 towed ees 83 

i Bia 6 a bigs cde ania nca he die.ee lie sib eenAdeecnn-csasedenmars 3,482 

i ee ED CUNNING, dae cd wdindicec ccecccctdvecsrcencesceeces 22 

A. L. A. index to general literature (Supplement).................2+.-.0055 21 

A. L. A. practice sheets; routine circulation duties......................... 868 

A. L. A. Reading Courses: 
eee ele ctny. sees weee GS ESs ee bach W'sol es habe senweeceeeaede 1,386 
a ae dk a bn ba dO eS OR Mio 8 Bo aS are Ode wR 6 bead ae 1,886 
EEE I eS Oe ee re 2,231 
House planning, interior decoration and furniture..................... 2,267 
ee cere cade n was epedcs cab caahca gen Wee weg e.c0. 1,014 

American Library Pioneers: 
as oc Siecle dieswessidda we ee ees oases bere oeeseles 47 
I os ins nie wa 6.6.0'0e s bidecsceecesewnteee6esebiees 529 

An apprentice course for small libraries............... ccc cee cece ete e eens 294 

Bibliography of library economy—Cannons...............ec cece cect eeectees 227 

Booklist books: 

EE a ehh bk ciara aikido als RE lb ois Ma are Rasa Ed wed Soemge ae 1 
A eid ace Stak anda aha a BISWA ANOS Re EAN Rab we AS a Oe ha. 0-w dale date ati% 14 
RPT Ett sc ctath eas DaSN ESS ewe ade dee cewaascsbnkeaele dueeeg els 22 
ee oe Ciao avin Rcd SSW che ae eK dweeenoecesedaacedeeas sre 33 
RE NEE EES E EE EE oe ee Ee Si eT ie ene ee 1,157 
ELLIE IE PL RR OE Pe ee re ee! 
EN LEI OTTO E CET TREE ETO TO 10 

Books for the high school library, cloth................cccccccccccccccccees 465 

Books for the high school library, paper...............ceceee cece cee ceeeee 20 

ee a GSS CARS be Resa daeeseeeceeweetwese 908 

Books for tired eyes.............. SES SS Ee eer Pt Se eee eee Sear ees eee 110 

EE Ee Pe Te ee ree 15 

Brief guide to the literature of Shakespeare..............6.. 2c cece cece eeee 36 

Buying list of books for small libraries. ................ cece ce ceeccceeecees 755 

omer UU, MUUUEIT GUNG GREED GUMETIOR, 66 ccc cc ccc cccecccccccscccecccocce 794 

Cataloging for small libraries (damaged copies)..............0...00ceeeeeee 7 

ee Ce Reh nah ba 606660006 66050660 0660008060004 b 0668 1,932 

Chiigrem = booms for memeral Treading. .. .... 2... ccc ccc ccc ccc cccccccccsceces 1,414 

Te Gorecerem GF SOCinl survey manterial........ 2... ccc ccc c ccc ccc cc ccccceccs 32 

A county library (four-page leaflet)... .......... 0... cece ec eee eee eee 2,697 

ee ee ices cide ebshes.cebenneSdeesecacecedess 

Courses on teaching the use of the library...............cccc ccc ccceccces 75 

Elementary school library standards—1925........... 0... ccc cece cece ce eeees 380 

Fifty years of the American Library Association..............-...ee-eeeees 1,146 

Foreign lists: 

a aoc cn .cilg a 4'd dla OW oan an ew oes weno eecess pee biv~ 17 
EE EE OUIINDD OOS oo noc cc cee cts ccccececscecccccececseces 18 
ee 6 os 6.660 5006 sess cetecsceterscsecceseeso 11 
Es oa ciaicic as sue See ceescctecedcswcceteceecs 23 

EE eee 2,077 

I Oe UNE OUWROD, occ cece cccccccesrcccceseseccccececess 7 

own 5b ons. ccincbeevecedoescetierecscceeeees 498 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY IN 
PARIS, INC. 


The Yearbook of the Library for the cal- 
endar year 1926 was ready for circulation the 
latter part of March, and contains a detailed 
account of the development of the Library 
during the year. The report of the Director, 
which summarizes this development, is as 
follows: 

The principal object of the American 
Library in Paris is “to become the recognized 
center of information about America for 
Europeans, to promote among students, jour- 
nalists and men of letters in Europe a closer 
acquaintance with American literature, insti- 
tutions and thought, and to supplement by its 
collections the meagre supply of American 
books available to European readers.” 

It is this function which its founders had 
principally in mind when they labored to con- 
vert it from a war library organized to serve 
the men of the American army to a permanent 
institution organized to serve the students of 
Europe. It is this function which, more than 
any other, justifies its existence. To stand as 
a sort of bridge-head of American culture (to 
quote Mr. Roland-Marcel), to act as an in- 
terpreter of the New World to the Old, to 
place at the disposal of every teacher, every 
scholar, every publicist in Europe the best 
literature upon any American subject in which 
he may be interested—here, surely, is a service 
of the most far-reaching importance. 

And one thing should be noted: this is, of 
course, a service of extreme value to these 
students and teachers, but it is, in far greater 
degree, a service to the United States in cor- 
recting misconceptions, in preventing misun- 
derstandings, and in promoting a_ better 
knowledge of American life and thought. If 
such a service was ever needed it is now, 
when American purposes and ideals are being 
subjected, throughout the world, to a scrutiny 
at once searching and ironic! 

This service is already given in a limited 
way, but on a steadily increasing scale, to the 
students and teachers of France. The Library 
stands now at a place where it is ready to 
carry it forward on a tremendously larger 
scale to every corner of Europe. The prob- 
lems which have beset its service as a library 
for the people of Paris, and even for the 
people of France, have been largely solved, 
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and it is ready and eager to undertake the 
broad international service for which it was 
founded. It has learned by experience how 
this work can best be done, and there is about 
the project nothing uncertain or problemat- 
ical. It is not an abstract idea, nor a vague 
aspiration. It is concrete, simple, easily 
realizable, given adequate equipment and 
adequate support. 


The past year. The two major accom- 
plishments of 1926 have been (1) to place the 
Library upon a self-supporting basis in so far 
as its circulation work is concerned, and (2) 
to enlist the support and cooperation of the 
leading publishers of America in increasing 
and strengthening its book collections. 

The circulation side of the Library’s activi- 
ties has, almost inevitably, developed much 
more rapidly than its international work. It 
is easy to understand why this should be so. 
Here was the only important, systematically 
organized collection of books in the English 
language on the continent of Europe. Here 
was the only place where it was possible to 
keep in touch with the development of 
American and English literature. Here was 
the only source from which these books could 
be borrowed to read at home. The Library 
filled a great gap in the lives of the American 
and English residents of Paris and of France. 
They flocked to it in ever increasing num- 
bers, and under the constant pressure of this 
demand it was natural that special effort 
should be made to meet it. 

This, however, had one unfortunate reper- 
cussion. The income derived from this 
source fell far short of the Library’s needs; 
it was always necessary to seek support else- 
where, but whenever an appeal was made in 
America for funds for the Library, the ques- 
tion was very properly asked, “Why should 
we here in America help to support a circu- 
lating library for the American and English 
residents of Paris, who are amply able to. 
support it themselves?” And to this question 
there was no convincing answer. But it need 
never be asked again. Since October, 1926, 
this department of the Library has been self- 
supporting—that is, the people who use it pay 
for it, as they should. 

One of the principal preoccupations of the 
past year has been to bring this about. An 
endeavor has been made to build up the list 
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of members and subscribers and to place the 
fees for this service on a just and adequate 
basis, and this effort has been entirely suc- 
cessful. The receipts from these sources 
have increased from Frs. 81,629 for the last 
six months of 1925, to Frs. 161,164 for the 
last six months of 1926. There is every rea- 
son to believe that this income will continue, 
and even increase, as long as the Library 
continues to give the service it is now giving, 
and that the Library can count upon an income 
from this source of at least Frs. 350,000 a 
year. 

During 1926, the salaries paid for circula- 
tion work totalled Frs. 95,500. The total 
expenditures, covering all departments, were 
Frs. 861,399. It is difficult to judge just how 
much of this should be charged to circulation, 
but if a fourth is taken, after deducting the 
salaries for the circulation department (which 
is certainly a liberal estimate), the total is 
Frs. 287,000. It should be remembered, 
furthermore, that more than a fourth of the 
work of the circulation department is with 
students and teachers, who are given free 
cards and free service. Over a _ thousand 
such cards were issued during the year. 


The Library is in receipt of other substan- 
tial returns from its own resources—from 
patrons and life memberships, from subtenants 
in the library building, and from interest on 
endowment, reserve fund and investments. If 
these be added to the receipts from annual 
members and subscribers, the total will reach 
Frs. 631,000, a sum which is Frs. 76,000 in 
excess of the total expenditures of the 
Library for any previous year of its history. 
In other words, the Library is now in position 
to continue on the plane of operation of any 
year previous to 1926 and to pay all expendi- 
tures from its own resources, without asking 
support from any outside source. But no one 
familiar with its work or with its tremendous 
possibilities for service, is content that it 
should continue on that plane. On the con- 
trary, everyone connected with it is agreed 
that the hour has arrived to work out its 
larger destiny. 

Homage to American publishers. If 
there is one cause which, more than any 
other, has contributed to the Library’s growth 
during 1926, it is the cooperation which we 
have had the good fortune to secure from 


American publishers, whereby their newest 
and most important books come automatically 
to the shelves of the Library. 


This project was set in motion last January 
(1926), at a luncheon given by the National 
Association of American Book Publishers, 
just previous to my departure for France, 
and was one which I had long had in mind. 
At this luncheon, the work of the American 
Library in Paris was described in detail, with 
especial emphasis upon its function as a cen- 
ter for information about the United States, 
and it was proposed that if American pub- 
lishers would permit the Library to select 
from their announcements and catalogs such 
books as were of special value to it, and 
would send these books forward, a room in the 
Library would be set aside where these books 
would be exhibited in their jackets, where 
catalogs and lists would be distributed, and 
where expert information about American 
publications could be secured. As newer books 
replaced the older ones, the latter were to be 
withdrawn from the exhibition and placed 
upon the shelves of the Library for the use 
of its readers. 


It was pointed out that the fluctuation of 
exchange had practically destroyed the Euro- 
pean market for American books, and that 
there was no place on the continent where 
current American publications might be seen. 
Participants were warned not to expect too 
much from the exhibition, but at least it 
would provide a way to keep new American 
books in the public eye during the time which 
must elapse before the market could be re- 
established. All possible publicity would be 
given the exhibition in the Paris paners, and 
European librarians and book-dealers would 
be invited to visit it and to call unon the 
Library for information about American 
books. Finally, it was pointed ont that the 
work of the American Library in Paris was. 
in a way, missionary work in hehalf of 
American publishers and that it had a certain 
right to expect their assistance. 

Mr. John Macrae, president of the Publish- 
ers’ Association, who presided at the luncheon. 
at once gave the project his warm support, 
and a number of those present expressed their 
approval of the plan. A few days later, the 
secretary of the Association, at the direction 
of its Executive Committee, sent a circular 
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letter to all its members, outlining the project 
and speaking of it with approval. Publishers 
not members of the Association were written 
to directly from the Library. The result was 
astonishingly successful, for within a few 
months sixty-five of the leading publishers of 
America were sending forward copies of their 
latest books. 


Monthly accession lists were printed and 
widely distributed, word of the new service 
passed from mouth to mouth, and by July the 
list of mew members was increasing rapidly, 
rising from a previous average of one or two 
a month to over thirty, in spite of the fact 
that the fee had been increased fifty per cent. 

Every effort has been made to render the 
exhibition worth while to the participating 
publishers. It has been placed in a room at 
the entrance to the Library which was for- 
merly the conciérge’s loge, and which every- 
one going in or out must pass. Recently a 
smaller room on the floor above has been 
opened as a sort of annex for the exhibition 
of children’s books, and here a very successful 
exhibition of specially illustrated books for 
children was held during the month of De- 
cember. Thirty-two American and English 
publishers participated. The Paris papers give 
the exhibition frequent mention, the book- 
dealers and publishers of the continent have 
been urged to visit it, and a large number of 
catalogs and announcements have been dis- 
tributed. 

By arrangement with the Paris edition of 
the Chicago Tribune, the Library furnishes 
each week two columns of book reviews. 
Reviews and book lists, together with news 
about the Library, are also published in the 
Bulletin of the American Women’s Club, the 
British Colony Magazine, the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald, the Paris Times, the 
Revue Anglo-Ameéricaine, Universitario, and 
in l’Atlantique, the Ocean Times and the Ocean 
Post, shipboard journals, published respect- 
ively by the Compagnie Générale Transatlan- 
tique, the White Star Line and the Holland- 
American Line. English publishers have been 
very generous in sending us copies of their 
latest books for review and in this way prac- 
tically all new English publications of impor- 
tance are secured, leaving the funds of the 
Library free to be devoted to building up the 
reference collection and the magazine files. 
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The book distribution. During the last 
four or five years, the Library had accumu- 
lated a very large number of surplus books. 
Some of these were gifts, but by far the 
largest part consisted of books which had 
been sent back to the Library when the Army 
of Occupation moved out of the Coblenz area 
in 1922. Of these there were seventy-five or 
eighty cases which had been stacked up in an 
outbuilding and had remained there unopened. 

These books were for the most part dupli- 
cates of the titles which had been supplied by 
the American Library Association for the 
Army Educational program—books dealing 
with American and European history, with 
economics, agriculture, engineering, and so on. 
It was evident that they would be of special 
value to the educational institutions of the 
smaller European countries, where English 
was a required study and where an effort was 
being made to teach these subjects, but where 
there was a dearth of books in the English 
language. It was realized, however, that be- 
fore they could be distributed intelligently, 
it would be necessary to classify and list 
them, and to make careful inquiry as to 
where they would give the greatest service. 

The Trustees of the Library agreed that the 
books should be distributed in this way, pro- 
vided the necessary funds could be secured, 
and the plan was placed before the American 
Relief Administration, which appropriated the 
sum of $2,000 to carry out the work. Special 
shelving was thereupon built in what was for- 
merly a stable, the books were arranged and 
listed, and the list was printed. This list, 
comprising some three thousand titles, of 
some of which there are as many as fifty 
duplicates, is now in the hands of librarians 
and teachers all over central Europe and the 
near East. They have been asked to check the 
titles which will be of special value to them, 
and as soon as these lists are returned, the 
books will be allotted in proportion to the 
_apparent need, and the collections made up and 
sent forward. For the most part they will go 
through diplomatic channels so that customs 
complications may be avoided, the embassies 
of the various countries to which the books 
will go having agreed to do everything pos- 
sible to facilitate their shipment. A detailed 
account of this distribution will be included 
in the next Yearbook. 
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An extraordinarily interesting dossier has 
been built up as to the places where these 
books will be most useful; and it is hoped 
that this will be only the beginning of an 
annual distribution upon a much larger scale. 
That books would be available, if the project 
were given proper publicity in America, there 
seems no reason to doubt. Many valuable gifts 
have been offered since news of this impending 
distribution got about. For example, Mr. 
William Evarts Benjamin, the publisher of 
Stedman & Hutchinson’s “Library of Ameri- 
can Literature,” has presented twenty sets of 
that valuable work. An effort will also be 
made to secure sufficient funds so that fifteen 
or twenty new books, representative of Amer- 
ican literature and culture, may be presented 
each year to the institutions on the distribu- 
tion list. 


As already stated, nearly all of the books 
included in this first distribution were sent to 
Europe by the American Library Association 
for the use of the American army, and they 
contain the Library War Service book-plate 
which states that, “This book is provided by 
the people of the United States through the 
American Library Association for the use of 
the soldiers and sailors.” In order to sup- 
plement this statement by an explanation of 
the channels through which the book reached 
its ultimate destination, a book-plate bearing 
the seal of the American Library in Paris 
and the following inscription has been affixed 
to each: 


“This volume having completed its service 
to the men of the American Expeditionary 
Forces is now passed on by the American 
Library in Paris through funds furnished by 
the American Relief Administration in the 
hope that it will continue to promote the 
cause of civilisation.” 


New projects. For some years past, 
there has been discussion as to the desirability 
of establishing a’department of American law 
in connection with the Library, but no definite 
step was taken until last June, when Mr. 
Joseph Du Vivier placed the matter formally 
before the Board of Trustees, and at the same 
time made an initial contribution of $1,000 
toward the realization of the project. Mr. 
Du Vivier pointed out that there was no place 
in France where a student of American law 


could find a satisfactory collection of books 
on that subject. 

After careful consideration, the Board de- 
cided that the project was one which came 
naturally within the Library’s purpose, and 
agreed to provide suitable quarters for a col- 
lection of from five to six thousand volumes, 
if sufficient funds were secured to guarantee 
the cost of the new department over a period 
of five years, in order that its usefulness 
might be thoroughly tested. A special com- 
mittee was organized, consisting of Mr. 
Joseph Du Vivier, Chairman, and Messrs. 
S. G. Archibald, Earle B. Babcock, B. H. 
Conner, Russell I. Hare, Lovering Hill, 
Charles G. Loeb, Henry Peartree, and the 
Director of the Library. This committee, 
which includes some of the leading American 
lawyers of Paris, met, accepted the condition 
imposed by the Trustees, and went to work 
to secure the necessary funds. 


It is proposed, in the first place, to compile 
a union catalog of all the American law books 
in Paris, whether in public or private collec- 
tions, in order that anyone wishing to consult 
a certain book may be able to ascertain at 
once whether it is available, and, if so, where 
it may be found. The Library will then pro- 
ceed to assemble a student’s library of Amer- 
ican law, which will include the basic books, 
together with the most important encyclope- 
dias and digests, but which will avoid duplica- 
tion of less essential books already available 
in Paris. It is hoped to secure the coopera- 
tion of the American Bar Association and 
the various state associations, and it is not 
improbable that a number of the collections 
now existing in Paris will be presented to 
the Library, as soon as it is ready to receive 
them. Just how far the collection will be car- 
ried is a matter for future consideration. It 
will, of course, be carefully cataloged, and 
administered in accordance with the best li- 
brary practice. 

Another project of perhaps even wider poten- 
tialities is now in process of being worked 
out. During the past year, the Library has 
made an effort to assist teachers of American 
literature in French universities and lycées 
by lending them small collections of books 
of special value to the proper study of the 
courses they were giving. The requests which 
have come in and the information which has 
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been secured about these courses have made it 
evident that an authoritative list of books 
essential to the study of American literature, 
which could be placed in the hands of these 
teachers for their guidance, would be of very 
great value. An example which recently came 
to the attention of the Library illustrates how 
far out of scale a course of study may be- 
come. The teacher of American literature in 
a prominent lycée called at the Library to 
ask assistance in carrying through a course 
which he had planned to cover two years and 
which will be devoted exclusively to the work 
of Fenimore Cooper. The Library, of course, 
is giving him every possible assistance, but 
hopes eventually to lead him on to Poe, Whit- 
man, Thoreau, Emerson, Hawthorne—and 
perhaps even to Anderson, Dreiser and Vachel 
Lindsay ! 

Work has already begun, therefore, on the 
preparation of a suggestive list of books, and 
no effort will be spared to make it really rep- 
resentative not only of the best in American 
imaginative literature, but of the best criticism, 
biography and literary history. This list will 
be printed and sent to every teacher of Amer- 
ican literature in Europe whose name can be 
secured. It is hoped that, at the same time, a 
letter can be sent him, reading something like 
this: 

“The American Library in Paris takes great 
pleasure in sending you a suggestive list of 
books, arranged by period, which it considers 
valuable to the study of American literature, 
and in announcing that, through the generosity 
of a person who has placed the necessary 
funds at its disposal, it is prepured to lend to 
any teacher of American literature in Europe 
such books from the list as will assist him in 
the courses which he is preparing to give dur- 
ing the coming year. The books may be kept 
for the duration of the course, and exchanged 
for others when the course is finished. 

“In addition to receiving requests for specific 
books, the Library will welcome full informa- 
tion about the courses planned, in the hope 
that it may be of further assistance in suggest- 
ing other books, or special material which may 
not be included in the general list.” 


This project has already been placed before 
two or three persons, but no definite action 
has as yet been secured for the project, and 
further information concerning it will be 
cheerfully furnished to anyone interested. 
There is no reason why the same sort of serv- 
ice should not be extended to teachers of 
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history, economics, sociology, or any other 
subject which deals with American life or 
thought. We are starting with literature 
merely because the need here is especially 
apparent. 

Extension service. Three years ago, an 
arrangement was made with the Bibliothéque 
Nationale whereby requests for books from 
any librarian in France could be filled through 
its Service des Préts d’Imprimés, the book 
being sent through the post without cost 
to either borrower or lender. This service 
places the Library’s book collections at the 
call of every teacher, student and scholar in 
France. It is as yet only in its infancy, and 
requires an organized publicity which will 
soon be undertaken. A systematic survey will 
be made of the courses of study offered in 
French universities and lyceés, and the 
teacher of every course which relates in any 
way to the United States will be offered the 
cooperation of this Library. This is the first 
step toward the organization of the interna- 
tional service for the whole of Europe. 

Annual members of the Library in increas- 
ing numbers are taking advantage of its out- 
of-town service, which enables them to borrow 
books from the Library no matter where in 
Europe they may live. Copies of the monthly 
list of accessions are mailed to them, and they 
are invited to make selections from these lists, 
or to write in for special lists on any subject 
in which they may be interested. 

During the year, a total of 2,974 volumes 
was loaned through the extension department 
to universities and to members. A detailed 
report of this work will be found on another 
page. 

As part of the same service, the Library 
has completed the collection of books for the 
University of Warsaw, a total of 350 volumes 
having been purchased and forwarded with 
funds provided by an American donor through 
President Henry N. MacCracken of Vassar 
College, in the name of that institution; it 
has compiled a list of wants and forwarded 
1,005 volumes of American periodicals to the 
libraries of French universities, with funds 
provided by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial; it has made a survey for the 
Harvard Business Library, of the duplicates 
of books on business and commercial subjects 
in French libraries; it has further assisted the 
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Queensborough Public Library in distributing 
its duplicates of war books among libraries 
of war literature on the continent; and it has 
made various small gifts from its duplicates 
to libraries which had special need of them. 
It has answered hundreds of bibliographical 
and miscellaneous inquiries from all parts of 
Europe; has compiled lists upon many sub- 
jects; has assisted the International Chamber 
of Commerce in the organization of its li- 
brary; has distributed a number of books and 
pamphlets on cataloging and library science; 
and has endeavored to be of service to every- 
one who has appealed to it for information. 


Finance. Reference has already been 
made to the vastly improved condition of the 
Library’s finances, due in large part to the 
greatly increased number of members and 
subscribers. Fifteen life members and 132 
new annual members were added during the 
year, and the receipts from these sources and 
from subscribers’ fees totalled Frs. 337,643.47 
in 1926, as against Frs. 170,817.15 in 1925. 

Perhaps a further word should be said here 
on the subject of these fees. Every library 
has to be paid for, and this is usually done by 
taxing the community which it serves. This 
is the ideal way, but of course is obviously 
impossible in the case of the American Li- 
brary in Paris. The proceeds of its endow- 
ment fund, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial grant, and other such donations will 
hereafter be devoted entirely to developing its 
international service, its work with students 
and teachers, and its reading and reference 
service, which are absolutely free to every- 
one. But I can see no reason why persons 
who wish to use the Library for recreational 
reading, and to borrow books from it for 
home use, should not pay for the privilege, 
just as they would have to do in America— 
the only difference being that here they pay 
directly. 

Some reference should be made to the re- 
markable success. of the campaign for funds 
which marked the closing days of 1926. It 
had been evident for some time that the 
Library’s income for the year would not be 
sufficient to enable it to qualify for the full 
grant made in 1925 by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial. This grant provided 
that the sum of $4,000 a year should be con- 
tributed unconditionally to the Library over a 
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period of three years, and that a further con- 
tribution should be made of one dollar for 
every two dollars secured by the Library from 
other sources, above an operating budget of 
$24,000, the limit of this grant being $6,000. 
In other words, if the Library succeeded in 
securing during 1926 from sources other than 
the Memorial a total of $36,000, the Memo- 
rial’s grant would be not $4,000, but $10,000. 

By the middle of December, the total in- 
come of the Library from other sources was™ 
only about $28,000. This situation was laid 
before the Trustees, and various members of 
the Board went to work to secure the neces- 
sary funds. About $4,000 was secured in this 
way, but December 28 arrived with the fund 
still nearly $4,000 short. It was then that 
representatives of the American papers pub- 
lished in Paris were called in and the situation 
placed before them. It was pointed out that 
it was necessary to raise this amount not only 
because without it the Library would be seri- 
ously handicapped for income in 1927, but also 
because a campaign for a new building was 
about to be undertaken and failure now would 
have a most unfortunate effect upon the larger 
project. 

It seemed to me, too, that here was an 
excellent opportunity to test the place which 
the Library held in public esteem. If the 
public which we serve wanted us to stay and 
to grow in importance, here was a way to 
prove it. Furthermore, I vastly preferred 
that the sum needed should be made up of 
many small voluntary contributions, rather 
than of a few large solicited ones. 

The result was a real triumph. On December 
30, the Herald, the Tribune and the Times gave 
us front-page space; they did the same thing 
on the thirty-first; all during these two days, 
by letter, by ‘phone, by messenger and in per- 
son, the contributions came pouring in, until at 
six o’clock on the evening of the thirty-first, 
we had received a total of $9,528—$2,550 more 
than we had asked for! Furthermore, three 
persons had pledged themselves to make up 
any deficit which might exist at midnight, 
but it was not necessary to call upon them. 

The Library will not soon forget how its 
friends rallied to it in its hour of need, nor 
the whole-hearted support given it then as 
always by the American papers published in 
Paris. 
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Expenditures totalled Frs. 861,399.62, as 
compared with Frs. 553,426.73 for 1925—an 
increase not as great as the figures would 
seem to indicate, since in 1925 the franc was 
figured at twenty to the dollar and in the 
present statement at twenty-five. It seems to 
me remarkable that the Library should have 
been able to accomplish all that it did during 
the year with a total expenditure of about 
$34,000 of which $5,000 went for rent and 
taxes. The reserve fund of the Library was 
increased by Frs. 51,200, and we entered the 
new year with a balance of Frs. 280,249.70. 

Nor does this represent the whole achieve- 
ment, for the endowment fund of $25,000 
given by the American Library Association in 
1920, has, by special resolution of the Board 
of Trustees, been entirely reconstituted. At 
the time this endowment was received, it was 
converted into francs at the rate of exchange 
then prevailing, 14 to the dollar, and invested 
in French internal bonds. These were subse- 
quently sold and the proceeds used for the 
current expenses of the Library, while accru- 
ing donations in dollars were invested in care- 
fully selected American securities. But the 
A. L.A. endowment has always been carried 
on the Library’s books as Frs. 350,000, which 
was the amount actually received for it. 

At the present exchange value of the franc, 
this would represent only about $14,000, and 
the Board of Trustees was unanimously of 
the opinion that it should be reconstituted as 
given. To do this, Frs. 275,000 were taken 
from the balance available at the end of 1926, 
and added to this fund, which again stands 
as $25,000—or, at the current rate of ex- 
change, Frs. 625,000—a substantial strengthen- 
ing of the financial foundation upon which 
this Library rests. 

The year’s record. The Staff of the 
Library was organized into departments early 
in the year, and the report of each depart- 
ment will be found appended. It is therefore 
unnecessary to give here any detailed account 
of the year’s work, but there are certain fea- 
tures of it to which I should like to make 
brief reference. 

The work of the Reference Service on 
International Affairs has been growing stead- 
ily, both in scope and in importance. The 
European Economic and Political Survey has 
been increased in size and is now published 
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regularly twice a month. The first volume, 
completed in September, forms an exceed- 
ingly valuable compendium of authentic infor- 
mation concerning political and economic 
developments in Europe and the Near East 
during the year. The Service has issued a 
number of special publications, the most im- 
portant of which is a bibliography of official 
publications of European governments—the 
first general bibliography of the kind ever at- 
tempted. Other important projects are 
planned for the future, limited only by the 
funds available for the work. The Service 
has also been of great assistance to American 
libraries in securing material not easily ob- 
tainable through the usual channels. 

The report of the catalog department shows 
that 7,698 volumes were added to the Library 
during the year, 1,417 more than in 1925, and 
3,474 more than in 1924. The character of 
these volumes was very different from previous 
years, for they consisted in large part of the 
latest and most important publications of 
American publishers. There was also a gen- 
eral housecleaning in charging off a large 
accumulation of over-due and lost books, the 
cards for which had been held in the files 
over a long period. As a consequence, a total 
of 1,986 volumes, representing the Library’s 
Icsses for practically two years, were checked 
off the shelf-list, leaving a net gain for the 
year of 5,712 volumes, and making a total of 
37,071 volumes in the Library on December 
31, 1926. 

To enable this Library to tell any inquirer 
whether any important American book or 
serial which is not in its own collection is 
available anywhere else in Paris, a union list 
of all American serials in other libraries of 
Paris is nearing completion, and an arrange- 
ment has been made whereby any person 
with a card of introduction from this Library 
may have access to them. With books, a start 
has been made with the library of the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce, and steps have 
been taken to secure printed lists of Americana 
in other Paris libraries, but these are avail- 
able only to a limited extent, and a great deal 
of individual work will have to be done before 
this project is in any way complete. 

In the report of the circulation department, 
two things are especially noteworthy—one that 
the circulation of books for home use has 
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reached a total of 126,377, an increase of 
7,182 over last year; and that the percentage 
of fiction has been reduced from an average 
of 72 for 1925 to 64 for December, 1926. This 
reduction was steady and progressive through- 
out the year, and was due, of course, to the 
unusually large number of attractive new 
works of non-fiction. It is my opinion that, 
in a library of this sort, the fiction percentage 
should not exceed 50, and we may perhaps 
reach that goal during the coming year. Of 
all the classes of non-fiction, sociology was by 
far the most popular, reaching a total of 
16,344. Next in order came literature with 
9,360, biography with 7,396, travel with 4,450 
and history with 3,360. 

The registration figures are also of interest. 
The number of cardholders enrolled during 
the year was 4,387, of which 3,317, or about 
75 per cent, were new. Of the new members, 
1,652 were American, 771 British, 651 French, 
and 243 of other nationalities. These propor- 
tions are very nearly what they have always 
been. 

Free cards numbering 1,067 were issued to 
students and 157 such cards were renewed, 
making a total of 1,224 now in use—consider- 
ably more than one-fourth of the total regis- 
tration. 

The reference department has been seri- 
ously handicapped by lack of space, and there 
is no way in which this can be remedied in 
the present building. An effort has been made 
to reduce the noise and movement in the ref- 
erence room to the minimum, but the condi- 
tions are far from ideal. We could use, 
immediately, four times the space now avail- 
able. This is by far the most important de- 
partment of the Library, in so far as its local 
work is concerned, and, with proper facilities, 
could be made a service of extreme value, as 
well as a sort of object lesson as to the best 
American library practice. 

This Library is fortunate in its friends, and 
the total number of volumes given it during 
the year was 5,873, among which were many 
of exceptional interest and value. 

It is the French department which is 
charged with the task of selecting for the 
A.L. A. Booklist, every three months, a list 
of twenty outstanding French books, with 
short annotations. The collaboration of one 
of the most eminent of French critics, Mon- 


sieur René Lalou, has been secured, and a 
number of others have been kind enough to 
make suggestions and criticisms which have 
been of great value. 

The reports of the other departments speak 
for themselves—except that they make no men- 
tion of the devoted service which the mem- 
bers of the Library Staff have given during 
the entire year. They have undertaken a vast 
amount of extra work cheerfully and will- 
ingly; they have given of their best to every 
visitor to the Library and have managed to 
maintain their good humor, sometimes under 
very trying circumstances. As a consequence, 
the Library has gained a reputation for whole- 
hearted service, gladly rendered, which is very 
dear to it. 

Administration. The Library has been 
fortunate during the year in being able to 
secure the services of a personnel with thor- 
ough training and experience, carefully se- 
lected with a view to their equipment for the 
special sort of work they were expected to 
do here. As a consequence, it is materially 
stronger than it was a year ago, and a com- 
plete reorganization has also added to its 
efficiency, so that, while numerically its Staff 
is no greater, it is accomplishing a greatly 
increased amount of work. Twelve members 
of the Staff resigned during the year, and 
twelve more were added, the total number of 
full-time assistants remaining at twenty, ex- 
clusive of the Reference Service on Interna- 
tional Affairs, which employs seven. 

The catalog department was given a room 
to itself and a freedom from interruption 
which it sorely needed; the periodical depart- 
ment was shifted to a large room on the 
first floor, with an attendant in charge con- 
stantly instead of intermittently; the biblio- 
graphical staff of the International Reference 
Service was taken from its library, where in- 
terruptions were constant, and given separate 
rooms; an order department was created and 
given a recom of its own; a door into the 
general reference room was closed, so that it 
would no longer be used as a passageway ; 
the charging-desk space was enlarged, the 
book collections rearranged and many minor 
changes made, in the direction of simplifica- 
tion and conservation of effort. 

Frequent staff changes, especially in depart- 
ment heads, are, of course, to be deplored, 
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and I am hoping that they will not hereafter 
be necessary. The system of organization 
which is contemplated provides for permanent 
department heads, but with the other positions 
open to trained and properly qualified librar- 
ians who are desirous of having a year or 
more of European experience, and who can 
secure leave of absence for that time from 
the libraries where they are permanently em- 
ployed. 

Other changes. No money has _ been 
spent for current fiction during the year, and 
none will be during the coming year, unless 
it be for works of exceptional importance. 
Most of the important fiction comes to us 
direct from the American and English pub- 
lishers, and the Library receives from its 
friends large donations of minor fiction. A 
plan is under serious consideration whereby 
standard fiction will be classed and shelved as 
literature, and minor fiction segregated into a 
rental collection. 

The future. The past year, then, has 
been one of reorganization and readjustment. 
We have sought to build up an organization 
functioning smoothly and efficiently, economi- 
cally and without waste, and paying its own 
way. That accomplished, we are ready for the 
larger service outlined at the beginning of this 
report. 

To perform this service, the first need of all 
is a new building—a modern American li- 
brary building, designed for the special uses 
which the service demands, and adequate to 
its needs. The present building has been 
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altogether outgrown. To undertake any sub- 
stantial extension of service until better quar- 
ters are available, is out of the question. 


Equally important, of course, is an adequate 
endowment. The Library’s income should be 
sufficient to permit it greatly to expand and 
strengthen its book collections, to secure ex- 
pert administration of each department, and 
to meet fully every legitimate demand made 
upon it from any quarter of Europe. 


To function efficiently, a branch should be 
opened in every capital—not a large branch, 
but a sort of relay station, through which the 
needs of the students and scholars of each 
country may be promptly met. In most cases, 
I believe, suitable quarters could be secured 
in the National library or some other public 
institution; and I also believe that the funds 
necessary to maintain these branches could be 
obtained from various national organizations, 
such as the Kosciuszko Foundation, in the 
United States. My idea would be, after the 
main building and the endowment are secured, 
to set about the work of establishing these 
branches one by one, until every country is 
included. 


I see, in imagination, a sort of net-work 
covering the continent of Europe—a net-work 
of lines of communication by which needs are 
reported and service rendered; not a mere 
vision, but an idea capable of complete and 
speedy realization. It is upon this idea that 
all our plans for the future are based. 


Burton StTEvENSON, Director. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS, 1926-27 


AFFILIATION OF CHAPTERS WITH 
THE A.L.A. 
No report. 


A. L.A. HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 
No report. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONTEST 

The Chairman of the Committee on the 
Architectural Contest requests that the Com- 
mittee be discharged, as the possibilities of 
architectural competition at this time are 
remote. 

The Chairman and members of the Commit- 
tee have had correspondence with The Amer- 
ican Face Brick Association of Chicago, which 


seemed interested in conducting a competition 
for a small library building. Personal visits 
have been paid by your committee representa- 
tives with the hope of securing such a compe- 
tition. On April 27th a representative of the 
Company wrote: “Nothing further has been 
done or contemplated in regard to a library 
competition. We believe the final decision was 
that such a competition was not practicable.” 
CHaAtmers Haptey, Chairman. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The Committee has been actively concerned 
with two major matters of business: (1) the 
proposal of the Brussels Institute, submitted 
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to the Executive Board October 2, and (2) 
the matter of research books approved by the 
Council last year. 

Brussels Institute. The Committee has 
issued four pamphlets of information for the 
committees concerned. The business has been 
brought to completion as far as this Commit- 
tee is concerned by its recommendation to the 
Executive Board which has transferred the 
responsibility for further procedure to the 
Committee on International Relations. 

American research books. The Commit- 
tee has been active and can report progress on 
the lines suggested in previous reports to the 
Association or to the Council. Details of this 
are covered in various publications, the latest 
and most comprehensive of which is a paper 
read by the Chairman at a meeting of the 
American Library Institute on March 8. This 
mentions progress on the concrete effort to 
cooperate with and supplement the Library of 
Congress machinery in several details of 
Union Catalog, Union List of specialties in 
American libraries and cooperative purchase, 
also studies in the matter of interlibrary lend- 
ing and cooperative purchase. Two pamphlets 
have been printed, one a request for concrete 
examples to illustrate the insistence of the 
demand for research books, the other the 
index by localities of special collections in 
North American libraries. The corresponding 
subject-index of special collections is in type 
and will be printed shortly. These will be 
used as bases for an invitation to all libraries 
to contribute items (on standard cards) to 
the Library of Congress file of such collec- 
tions. 

A good deal of attention has been given 
preparing data for a convincing appeal for 
funds, 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ernest C. RicHarpson, Chairman, 
ANbDREW KEOGH, CuHarvces F. McComes, 
Wittram C. Lane, H.H.B. Meyer, 
G. R. Lomer, C. W. SMITH. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 
See p. 170. 


BOARD ON THE LIBRARY AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 


See p. 194. 


BOOKBINDING 


Reinforced and reconstructed bindings. 
After years of pioneer work on the part of 
a few dealers who specialized in library 
bindings, the practice variously known as 
“reinforcing” or “reconstructing” is now 
widely recognized as a very practical and eco- 
nomical measure, particularly for juveniles. 
The increasing interest in this phase of book 
making has brought into the field several 
other library binders who have undertaken to 
furnish libraries with these strongly bound 
books. 


For the resewed or reconstructed books, 
the dealers buy the books from the publishers 
in the sheets, unsewed where possible, in 
quantities and at a greater discount than is 
allowed to libraries because of quantity 
orders. The books are sewed on the over- 
sewing machine, with other processes follow- 
ing closely the specifications of the Book- 
binding Committee, the buckram covers being 
commonly stamped with the die of the orig- 
inal publishers’ binding where obtainable; 
sometimes with the publishers’ covers rein- 
forced, or a picture used as an inset on the 
front cover. 


Orders for new titles must be placed with 
the publishers by the dealers in advance of 
publication, to allow time for making up the 
special bindings and to insure prompt delivery 
to libraries. If requests from librarians, 
often coming in late, exceed the number of 
advance copies obtained from the publishers, 
the dealer cannot be sure that his second order 
will be filled promptly, as the publishers’ 
stock of unsewed sheets may be exhausted, 
in which case the dealer and the library must 
await a new printing. Librarians can help 
in improvement of this service by ordering 
from the dealers as far in advance as pos- 
sible, particularly for fiction. 


The reinforced books are bought complete 
as published, the covers removed and back 
strongly lined with canton flannel, the joints 
reinforced with cloth-hinged end sheets and 
the book replaced in the reinforced cover, add- 
ing much to the strength of the binding. As 
these books are not resewed and the covers 
are such as used by the publishers, they can- 
not compare in service to the resewed or re- 
constructed books. 
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Evidence of the disposition to cooperate in 
furnishing more serviceable bindings for libra- 
ries is shown in the reinforced Caxton bind- 
ings for a selected list of juveniles, now fur- 
nished by E. P. Dutton & Co., for which 
an added charge of ten cents a volume is 
made. While these bindings cannot compete 
with the resewed and reconstructed bindings, 
it is believed that at least ten cents’ worth of 
value is given over the ordinary publishers’ 
bindings, which too often give very slight 
service until rebound, and then with the loss 
of the original publishers’ covers. 


The necessity for all this effort toward 
making books more serviceable arises from 
the fact that for years some of the essential 
principles in manufacture of good books have 
been disregarded, in the main, involving qual- 
ity of paper, its thickness, flexibility and 
finish. As the present stock of some of those 
titles which were first published years ago is 
exhausted and the books come to reprinting, 
it is hoped that a careful study of book papers 
will be made by the publishers, both British 
and American, in an effort to furnish more 
suitable paper for the many desirable books 
whose present make-up is so far from suit- 
able or serviceable. 

The impression that to be salable a book 
must be over an inch thick, regardless of num- 
ber of pages, seems to be the apology for the 
bulked paper in many books, which in fre- 
quent cases weigh more than a pound. Mr. 
Franklin Spier gives as the ideal paper for a 
first-class novel (in Publishers Weekly, 
August 22, 1925, p. 627) a sulphite paper, the 
quantity necessary for the average book being 
about three-fourths of a pound, which at 
eight cents a pound surely is not too much 
to pay for the foundation of a good book. 
The bulky, stiff paper, often of poor quality, 
not only loosens early from the bindings and 
is difficult or impossible to rebind satisfac- 
torily, but such books require more shelf 
space, and being short-lived are consequently 
more expensive for libraries in the end than 
books printed on the better grades of paper 
which cost perhaps two cents more for each 
copy. 

Special rag editions for newspapers. The 
early part of the year 1927 is notable for 
putting in operation the plan of special lim- 
ited editions for two newspapers on 100 per 
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cent rag paper, after several years of experi- 
ments and tests conducted by the New York 
Times, which issued a limited all-rag edition 
of a few hundred copies, beginning January 
1, 1927, for use of libraries, insurance com- 
panies, banks and other institutions interested 
in preservation of newspapers for their his- 
toric value. The United States Daily, pub- 
lished at Washington, issued a special edition 
on all-rag paper beginning with March 4, 


Leather preservatives. The question of 
leather preservatives has claimed frequent 
attention. While some itinerary dealers in 
preparations claimed to be effective for the 
purpose have appeared in several sections of 
the country and in some libraries have treated 
leather bound books with apparent success, the 
lack of exact knowledge of the ingredients 
of their formulas leaves the ultimate value 
of the treatment somewhat in doubt. For the 
present, at least, or until such formulas are 
proven harmless by chemical analysis, prob- 
ably the safest course is to use neatsfoot oil 
in equal proportion of warmed lanolin, thor- 
oughly mixed and applied with a soft cloth, 
carefully polishing with a clean cloth after a 
day or two. 


The Exhibit of Reprints and Inexpensive 
Editions costing less than $1.00, arranged by 
Louise Prouty (Cleveland Public Library) as 
Chairman of the Committee on Reprints and 
Inexpensive Editions, and first shown at the 
A.L.A. conference at Seattle in 1925, has 
been doing itinerary duty since that time in 
Colorado, Wisconsin, South Dakota, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Ohio, Oklahoma, Iowa, Mis- 
sissippi, Florida and Virginia. The informa- 
tional character of this exhibit makes it of 
particular value for library schools as well 
as for libraries. The exhibit is available 
through A.L.A. Headquarters, Chicago. 

Recognition of cooperation with the library 
binders has come to the Committee Chairman 
from the Employing Bookbinders of America 
for the third successive year, in the way of 
honorary membership in that organization, 
whose annual conventions she has attended 
for the past five years. 

After considerable delay owing to heavy 
regular work of members, the Bookbinding 
Committee has completed revision of two leaf- 
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lets which it is planned to have issued by the 
A. L.A. Publishing Board in the near future, 
—Care of books in libraries, first issued in 
1919, and Preparation of periodicals for bind- 
ing by Gertrude Stiles, issued in 1923. A 
revision of the Specifications for strong edi- 
tion binding for reference books, 1922, will 
be mimeographed for limited use among some 
smaller publishing houses from which requests 
for such specifications are occasionally re- 
ceived. 
Mary E. Waeetock, Chairman, 

Joun ARCHER, ZANA K. MILtrr, 
Josepx Futon, GERTRUDE STILEs. 


BOOK BUYING 

The Committee has had three major prob- 
lems before it this year—copyright legislation, 
the high cost of German publications, and the 
increasing tendency to use thin paper in the 
printing of reference works. 

No copyright measure affecting libraries 
reached enactment in the last session of the 
Sixty-Ninth Congress. In fact, neither the 
Copyright Office bill, introduced by Mr. Per- 
kins, nor the producers’ bill, offered by Mr. 
Vestal, got reported out of committee in the 
House, or came to hearing in the Senate. So 
that, while, lamentably, the United States is 
still out of the International Copyright Union, 
yet, happily, the libraries have not lost their 
ancient right of buying legitimate foreign 
books where they please. It should be added 
that the Association’s union with the educa- 
tional and scientific organizations of the coun- 
try has now been strengthened by the ap- 
pointment of one of the members of this 
Committee as secretary of the Committee on 
Patents and Copyrights, newly created by the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. The users of books will stand 
firm in the next Congress against the pub- 
lishers’ attempt to curtail their importation 
rights. 

When a library finds that its German peri- 
odical bill has multiplied two-and-one-half 
times in five years, with a single journal cost- 
ing more than two hundred dollars a year, the 
time for drastic action has arrived. No mat- 
ter what the cause, such burdens can not be 
borne longer. While national protest is head- 
ing up, one amelioration, at least, has been 
secured. A comparative study of foreign 
transportation costs has demonstrated the in- 
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defensibility of a ten per cent commission for 
agents of foreign periodicals. The result of 
this study has been a reduction of five per cent 
in the case of the German periodicals of 1927. 


The practice of using thin paper, whether 
India or “opacity,” in the production of ref- 
erence works required in public libraries is 
to be roundly condemned. There is no divi- 
sion of sentiment in library ranks on this 
score. Such volumes crumple badly, espe- 
cially at the front and back, are easily torn 
by hurried readers, and bulge at the front. 
The thin paper edition may be an accommo- 
dation in family use, but it is the bane of the 
public library. Yet no less than three impor- 
tant encyclopedias, together with two law and 
biographical dictionaries, have had volumes re- 
cently appear in this reprehensible guise. The 
librarians would do well to keep their protests 
steadily forward against this practice, and one 
way to make these protests effective is to re- 
frain whenever possible from buying these 
thin-paper reference books. 


In the opposite direction there is discernible 
a tendency to employ unduly heavy paper in 
ordinary books. Thus the case is cited of a 
volume of two hundred seventy-six pages, 
eight and one-half inches high, which, none 
the less, weighs two and one-quarter pounds. 
Such books are cumbersome to hold and diffi- 
cult to rebind. 


Incidentally, in the case of encyclopedias, 
offered in new editions, librarians would do 
well to examine the claim of revision crit- 
ically. This is particularly apposite advice 
when the pagination has remained unchanged. 
New matter added to one article may not 
necessarily agree with the old matter and may 
be secured only at the expense of excision in 
neighboring articles of importance. 
~ Other difficulties being met with by libra- 
ries nowadays are the leasing of commercial 
atlases instead of outright sale, and submission 
of unsolicited inspection books. 


The library’s use of an atlas is different 
from that of a business concern. It is not 
only to provide up-to-date information but to 
preserve history as well. It should be enabled 
to build up files of atlases just as it does year 
books, directories, and the like. Furthermore, 
in the interest of economy, the old volume, if 
not kept at central, may be put to good use 
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in a branch. Leasing may be prohibitively 
costly. 

The cure for the submission of inspection 
books unsolicited is a notice to the sender 
that the volume will not be returned except 
to an accredited messenger or upon the receipt 
of the necessary transportation charges, plus, 
say, twenty-five cents to cover packing. 

M. Lirewettyn Raney, Chairman, 
Cart L. CANNON, Hier C. WELLMAN, 
Asa Don Dickrnson, Purp B. WricHrt. 


BOOK PRODUCTION 


Our Committee has been handicapped by 
not being able to have any meetings during 
the year. There has been progress throughout 
the publishing world in the direction in which 
the Committee wishes to work, but definite 
results of the kind the Committee desires are 
practically dependent on some actual discus- 
sion at a Committee meeting. 

The life of a book depends on three things: 
the paper, the print and the binding. Its 
attractiveness and value are also enhanced by 
a fourth element: illustration. Experience 
seems to indicate that it is hardly desirable to 
attempt to cover the entire field of these four 
in any one annual report. In the last analysis 
the paper is the most important single element 
of a book so far as the permanence of its con- 
tents is concerned. This also seems to be the 
one thing which is most consistently overlooked 
by printers and publishers. Both reference and 
public libraries which have in their collections 
many books printed since 1880 are beginning to 
discover that large numbers of these volumes 
are disintegrating because of the poor quality 
of the paper. There is practically no help for 
the matter. In many cases the only practica- 
ble method of preservation would be to cover 
each leaf with some sort of tissue. The cost 
of this is prohibitive. There is no probability 
that many of these books will be reprinted. 
Even if copies can be obtained in the second- 
hand market there is not much help in getting 
other volumes which will be fragments in a 
few years. There may be some advantage in 
circulating libraries in having a great deal of 
the current literature, fiction and otherwise, go 
to pieces rather rapidly. Unfortunately, there 
is some value in even this more or less useless 
material, in at least a few large collections. 
Moreover, the trouble is not confined to books 
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of this sort. Expensive reference volumes, 
newspapers, and other material, the reference 
value of which is unquestioned, are subject to 
the same difficulties. 

An attempt to counteract this tendency 
should be noted. A special library edition of 
the New York Times has appeared since 
January 1, 1927, on rag paper, which should 
at least assure relative permanence. Even 
though the cost of this edition is so high that 
none but the larger libraries can afford it, it 
is at least helpful to have some files which 
one may hope there will be a chance to use in 
the future. The United States Daily has indi- 
cated a willingness to make the same experi- 
ment if library support can be assured. The 
Business Manager of the American Mercury 
has also expressed his willingness to print an 
edition of his magazine on similar paper if he 
can secure enough financial support. It is 
hoped that enough libraries will find it pos- 
sible to subscribe for these experiments to 
make their appearance and their continuance 
possible. 

Another difficulty arises, not so much from 
the permanence of the paper which is used in 
books, but from its unsuitability. This is 
particularly true in the case of thin paper 
editions which are issued in such large quan- 
tities at present. The increased cost of hous- 
ing has made an increase in the market for 
books that take up very little space. Even 
reputable publishers capitalize this demand 
and extend it far beyond its legitimate lim- 
its. The Conference of Eastern College and 
University Librarians has appointed a commit- 
tee to deal with this nuisance. Both this Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Publicity of the 
American Library Association have numerous 
specific examples of books printed on thin 
paper which are positive nuisances to libraries. 
One of the best known encyclopedias, for 
example, has been reissued in a thin paper 
edition which experience shows is absolutely 
unsuitable for public library use. This has 
been done against the protest of many libra- 
rians, 

Just what the American Library Associa- 
tion can do is not quite clear. In the case of 
books of large popular demand it is probably 
true that protests from libraries would have 
little effect on the issue of books which are 
profitable to the publishers. There is always 
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a possibility that they might be induced to 
issue special editions on suitable paper if they 
were assured of sufficient financial support. 
In the case of books whose success depends 
primarily on library and reference use, it 
seems that such protest would be more effect- 
ive. There is little evidence at present of 
any attempt at cooperation along this line. 
Suggestions which would lead to practicable 
concentration of such protests would seem to 
be timely. “Publishers have complained that 
librarians demand books printed on better 
paper and then that these same librarians 
blithely buy the cheaper copies and fail to 
support the better printed editions. There has 
been some justification for this complaint in 
the past. Perhaps it might be well to attempt 
the experiment of having one or more books 
of permanent value issued in more suitable 
form by some reputable publisher. From the 
support libraries give the experiment some 
tentative conclusions could be drawn. 


It is perhaps true that part of the trouble 
lies in the fact that relatively few people, 
librarians or others, really understand what is 
involved in the use of suitable paper for books 
of various kinds. It seems to the Committee 
that a leaflet or small pamphlet indicating 
what qualities should be included in a good 
paper for books devoted to various purposes 
would be worth while. There are numerous 
pamphlets, folders, etc., prepared and issued 
by the paper companies. There are articles 
in library periodicals and in other publications, 
but there is no simply written, rather de- 
tailed description prepared primarily for libra- 
rians or other book users. Such a publica- 
tion could be produced at relatively little cost 
and, from the cooperation already received, it 
is practically certain that publishers and paper 
makers and dealers would cooperate in any 
attempt to make it authoritative so far as the 
technical information involved is concerned. 


There seems to be an increase in the pub- 
licity given to better made books during the 
year. In addition to Miss Moore’s articles in the 
New York Herald-Tribune, there have been 
numerous items in local papers relating to well 
made books and book exhibits which have 
been reported to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee. Several book exhibits of local material 
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in libraries and elsewhere have helped to 
spread information regarding better-made 
books. Manufacturers and merchants in other 
fields have learned that good products are 
demanded when people know what good prod- 
ucts are. So far, the librarians have been 
rather inarticulate or ineffective in their pro- 
tests against poorly made books and inconsis- 
tent in their support of better printing and 
bookmaking. One of the leading periodicals 
of the book trade has made no mention what- 
ever of any organized attempt on the part of 
the American Library Association to promote 
the making of better books through this Com- 
mittee though it has reported similar move- 
ments in other associations. This seems to in- 
dicate that librarians should know what they 
want, insist on getting what they want, and 
keep on insisting if they do not get it the first 
time. They should at the same time be fair 
enough to support to the best of their ability 
all reasonable attempts to give them the things 
for which they are asking. 


The Committee makes the following recom- 
mendations : 


1. That the question of preparing a circular, 
booklet, or other material indicating the kind 
of paper which is suitable for books of perma- 
nent value to be prepared by the Association 
and distributed as widely as possible be re- 
ferred to the Executive Board. 


2. That the members of the American Li- 
brary Association be requested to support as 
far as their funds and local conditions may 
permit, any attempt on the part of publishers 
to print books of permanent value on better 
paper and in a form better suited to the 
library use of such books. 


3. That the incoming Committee on Book 
Production be requested to consider the most 
practicable means of enlisting the definite in- 
terest and aid of the makers of books in the 
attempt of the Committee to have such books 
produced at reasonable cost and in suitable 
form. 

Frank K. Watter, Chairman, 
LyprA M. Barrette, Epwarp F. STEVENS, 
*RutH S.GRaANNIss, *ALIceES. TYLer, 
Frep LANDON, HILier C. WELLMAN. 
ANNE CARROLL Moore, 


* Has not expressed an opinion on the report 
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BOOKS FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The present year marks the second for the 
concluding part of the final appropriation from 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 
When the present funds were granted in 
October, 1925, they were granted on the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee that they be 
decreased each year by one-third, coming to 
an end in 1928. 

The expectation was that the improving 
political and economic conditions in Europe 
would permit a gradual improvement in finan- 
cial support of libraries, and it was the hope 
that by 1928, ten years after the war was 
over, European libraries could count on a 
return to what might be considered normal 
conditions. 

In carrying out this request, the Committee 
spent in the year 1926 the sum of $3,813.40 
for subscriptions to current periodicals; and 
in 1927 it has spent $2,708.40; and it will 
have available for 1928, $1,375.00. In addition 
to these subscriptions for current periodicals 
the Committee has been able to supply Amer- 
ican books and back files of American period- 
icals in 1926 to an amount of $3,658.65; and 
in 1927 in finishing up the back files requested, 
we have spent $619.03. 

H. M. Lypenserc, Chairman, 
Witram W. BisHop, 
JAMES THAYER GEROULD, 
Mies O. Price. 


BOOKS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 

The 1926 report of the Committee on Books 
for the High School Library, (See Papers 
and Proceedings, Fiftieth Anniversary Con- 
ference 1926, p. 369) was referred to the 
Editorial Committee of the A.L.A. at its 
meeting on October 7 at Atlantic City, to 
which Harriet A. Wood, chairman of the 
Education Committee, Mildred Pope, chair- 
man of the School Libraries Section, and 
Frances H. Kelly, chairman of the Committee 
on Books for the High School Library, were 
invited to be present. 

After discussion it was voted by the Edi- 
torial Committee of the A. L.A. to postpone 
for one year the revision of the book Books 
for the high school library. 

During the year 1926-27, a group, consisting 
of the chairman of the Education Committee, 
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the chairman of the School Libraries Section 
for 1927 and the chairman of the Committee 
on Books for the High School Library, was 
asked to serve on a special committee, which 
would undertake a study of the evaluation of 
the first five hundred books to be selected for 
a high school of a definite type; the first one 
selected being a four year liberal arts high 
school, attended by both boys and girls. 

It was further suggested that five high 
schools in various sections of the country be 
carefully selected as the field for this study 
and that a list of questions be prepared for 
the high school librarians to use in determin- 
ing the choice of these titles. These questions 
are to be submitted for criticism to Dr. Rus- 
sell, educational adviser of the A. L.A. 

The Committee reports progress; the ques- 
tions have been formulated; the high school 
centers have been selected and plans are under 
way to have the material approved and placed 
in the hands of the high school librarians by 
September 15, 1927, if this report is approved 
by the Secretary of A. L.A. and Dr. Russell, 
educational adviser of A. L. A. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frances H. Ketry, Chairman, 


CATALOGING 


The Catalog Committee has been able to 
bring to culmination several pieces of work 
which have been undertaken by subcommittees. 

A report on New Russian Orthography 
was printed in the A.L.A. Bulletin for April, 
v. 21, No. 24, page 50-51, and we are much 
indebted to the chairman, Archibald C. Coo- 
lidge, of this subcommittee for a very valu- 
able contribution. Some separates of this 
report were printed and may be obtained from 
the A. L.A. 

Copy for the pamphlet on music, Care and 
treatment of music in a library, has already 
been sent to the A.L.A. and approved for 
publication. This book should be ready for 
use at an early date. The Committee is very 
much indebted to Ruth Wallace, Indianapolis 
Public Library, and her committee for this 
very useful contribution to cataloging. 

The Committee has been approached by 
several organizations for assistance along cat- 
aloging lines. The Massachusetts committee 
on work with foreigners has asked the coop- 
eration of this Committee in working out a 
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plan for furnishing catalog cards for books 
in foreign languages. We are hopeful that 
some cooperative scheme can be developed by 
which foreign books may be cataloged at a 
central bureau and cards duplicated and dis- 
tributed to libraries. As this question is to 
come up before the Catalog Section at the 
Toronto conference, we expect to take action 
at that time and appoint a committee whose 
duty it shall be to look after such a plan. 


A request came to the Committee asking 
that we prepare a key for the transliteration 
of Armenian. Upon investigation, the Com- 
mittee learns that such a key has been pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress and will 
soon be printed in card form. This card may 
be secured from the Library of Congress at 
an early date. 

The large problem before the Committee at 
the present time is to follow up the suggestion 
which was made at the Catalog Section at the 
Atlantic City conference (1926) that some 
plan be worked out for printing Decimal Clas- 
sification numbers on Library of Congress 
cards. Up to this time the Committee has 
been unable to work upon this problem be- 
cause the Executive Board referred the mat- 
ter to the Catalog Section. This Section has 
now requested that the work be undertaken 
by this Committee, and plans will soon be 
made for developing the project and making 
recommendations to the A. L. A. Council. 

The Committee has been asked by the 
Assistant Secretary of the A.L.A. to pass 
upon and give opinions regarding the prac- 
ticability of the loose-leaf book system of 
cataloging as used in the Biblioteca Casan- 
atense at Rome, Italy, by Luigi De Gregori. 
This catalog is bound in a loose-leaf book 
similar to that of the Leyden binder, and is 
used for author entries only. The Chairman 
of the Committee is convinced that at this 
time, when the catalogs are growing so fast, 
such a system can be used to great advantage. 
It is very interesting to have requests come 
for such expressions of opinion, since it gives 
the Catalog Committee a broader view of the 
work and shows us what is being done in 
other countries. 

The Catalog Committee is especially inter- 
ested in the growth of the regional groups of 
catalogers. These groups now extend from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, and have 
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already proved their usefulness in allowing 
the catalogers of the country to work along 
similar lines and to take quick action when 
such action is necessary. The groups have 
done much to rouse catalogers to their oppor- 
tunities and to awaken interest in their work. 
The Committee always stands ready to give 
advice and assistance on broad questions of 
policy or on details which are not solved in 

any printed form. 
MarGareT MANN, Chairman. 


CIVIL SERVICE RELATIONS 

During the past year the Committee on 
Civil Service Relations has had nothing come 
before it as a body, though some of the mem- 
bers of the Committee have given thought to 
the relations that do or ought to exist between 
civil service commissions and public or other 
libraries. In various cities and states the 
relation of the library to the civil service 
commission has come up in 1926 and it seems 
evident in view of the attention being given 
to personnel matters in the public service, that 
the time has arrived when this Committee 
should do more work than has been the case 
in recent years. 

In a number of jurisdictions the laws at 
present give the civil service commission cer- 
tain authority with regard to large or small 
groups of library workers. Occasionally these 
laws are changed, but for all practical pur- 
poses it is evident that in a number of such 
jurisdictions administrative library officers are 
bound to be considerably hampered for years 
to come unless some method of handling per- 
sonnel matters adequately and satisfactorily 
through the local civil service commission can 
be developed. There seems little doubt that, 
as long as existing laws are in force, better 
results will be secured through cooperation 
with civil service administrators rather than 
by an attitude of hostility. 

In Oakland, California, during the past year 
where the Civil Service Board has jurisdiction 
over all personnel matters, including the 
library, (except the establishment of positions 
and the determination of salaries therefor) the 
office of librarian was filled, on the retirement 
of Charles S. Greene, under the regulations 
of the Civil Service Commission with the 
close cooperation of the Board of Library 
Directors. 
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A comprehensive survey of the library activ- 
ities in Oakland has been authorized by the 
Library Board at the request of the new 
librarian, and as Fred Telford, director of the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, 
is to be on the survey committee, we may 
look for some particularly interesting and 
valuable comments and recommendations in 
regard to the relations of civil service and 
libraries in the case of the city of Oakland, 
which may perhaps prove of quite general 
application. 

The results of this survey will naturally 
be eagerly watched for by this Committee and 
by the profession generally. 

Greorce F. BowerMAN, Chairman, 
Herspert S. HirSHBERG, Mrs. J. R. DALE, 
E_twoop H. McC.Letianp, J. T. JENNINGS, 
WeEssTER WHEELOCK, NaTHAN R. LEvIN. 


CLASSIFICATION 
The Committee presents no report this year. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARY 
PERSONNEL 


The Committee on the Classification of Li- 
brary Personnel unanimously submits the 
printed report of its expert, Mr. Fred Telford, 
Proposed classification and compensation plans 
for library positions, as its final report on the 
subject for which it was constituted, and 
recommends the adoption of this report by 
the Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Artur E. Bostwick, Chairman, 
GrorcE F. BowERMAN, 
Freperick C. Hicks, JosePHINE A. RATHBONE, 
FLorENCE Overton, Ernest C. RICHARDSON, 
Samuet H. Rancx, Matcotm G. Wyer. 


CODE OF ETHICS 
No report. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


At a meeting of the Editorial Committee in 
Atlantic City a report by the Associate Editor 
of the Booklist was presented to the effect 
that many letters were received in the Book- 
list office asking for evaluations of subscrip- 
tion books. The Booklist staff is often un- 
familiar with the books and unable to answer 
questions satisfactorily. Subscription sets are 
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rarely submitted for examination at A. L. A. 
Headquarters and they are not asked for be- 
cause the regular staff cannot give the time 
for a thorough examination of them. 


The Pacific Northwest Book Committee has 
been the only known group which has exam- 
ined and passed on subscription books and 
their work has been limited to a comparative 
few of the books issued. 


The suggestion of the Associate Editor of 
the Booklist of the need of an official A. L. A. 
committee to whom publishers of subscription 
sets and enquirers about the value of these 
sets might be referred was embodied in a rec- 
ommendation of the Editorial Committee made 
to the Committee on Committees. This Com- 
mittee approved the appointment of a stand- 
ing Committee on Subscription Books and so 
recommended to the Executive Board with the 
provision that one member of the Subscription 
Book Committee should also be a member of 
the Editorial Committee. 


The Executive Board at its meeting No- 
vember 29, 1926 voted that the President 
appoint a Committee on Library Work with 
Children, the duties of the Committee in rela- 
tion to other committees to be defined by the 
Committee on Committees. 


A recommendation was made that such a 
Committee be appointed as a standing com- 
mittee. 


The duties of this Committee shall be to 
define clearly library work with children and 
its place in general library service to the com- 
munity ; to study the library needs of children; 
to cooperate with all organizations interested 
in work with children; to cooperate with the 
A.L.A. Committees on Education and Library 
Extension, the Children’s Librarians Section, 
the School Libraries Section, the Professional 
Training Section, the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, and the Board on the Library 
and Adult Education; to act in an advisory 
capacity to Headquarters in matters falling 
within this special field; in a word to further 
library work with children in any of the ways 
which fall within the function of such a com- 
mittee. 

J. CunnincHam, Chairman. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
No report. 
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COOPERATION WITH THE NA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


The cooperative efforts of this Committee 
and of the committees appointed by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers to 
work with the American Library Association 
have brought about the following results: 


Five articles have been published in the 
Child Welfare Magazine: “Youth and the 
News-stand,” Lucile F. Fargo; “Children’s 
Reading and Children’s Libraries,” Mary Wil- 
kinson; “Books for the Pre-school Age,” 
Louise Singley; “Life-long Education,” Jud- 
son T. Jennings; “Junior High School Read- 
ing,” Annie S, Cutter. 


Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, gave 
greetings from her organization at one of the 
general sessions of the A. L. A. conference in 
Atlantic City, and spoke on “The Triple Alli- 
ance in Education” at the County Libraries 
Round Table. 


Sarah Askew spoke on “Adult Education” 
at the convention of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers which was held in 
Atlanta. An exhibit of books was arranged 
for this convention. 


Judson T. Jennings spoke on “Adult Edu- 
cation” at the annual convention of the Wash- 
ington State Branch of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers held in Everett in 
May. An exhibit of the Reading with a 
Purpose pamphlets and books was arranged 
by the Everett Public Library. 


Arrangements were made for conferences 
on home education and undesirable literature 
and for a Round Table discussion of Chil- 
dren’s reading and an exhibit of books at the 
annual convention of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers which was held in 
Oakland in May. Faith Smith had charge of 
the Round Table and Mary Barmby arranged 
the exhibit. 


When this Committee was appointed in 1925 
and outlined a plan of work, it was decided 
that in order to carry out any kind of a pro- 
gram it would be necessary to form effective 
groups in each state. Letters were sent to the 
presidents of the state library associations, 
asking them to appoint committees of libra- 
rians to cooperate with the state parent teacher 
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associations. Committees have been appointed 
in thirty-one states. 

In states where there are state library com- 
missions, the Committee hopes that the com- 
missions will be able to use the services of 
these state committees and of the state parent 
teacher associations in carrying out their plans 
for the extension of library service. 

In states where there are no state library 
commissions, the Committee plans to put these 
committees of librarians in touch with the 
president of the state parent teacher associa- 
tion, and to suggest to the A. L. A. Committee 
on Library Extension that it furnish them 
with a program for library extension in their 
states. 

This Committee believes that there are 
splendid possibilities for cooperation between 
these two organizations in the fields of library 
extension, adult education and children’s read- 
ing. The A. L.A. has committees which have 
been appointed to care for the work in all of 
these fields. At the request of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Exec- 
utive Board of the A. L.A. has recently ap- 
pointed the Executive Assistant in Library Ex- 
tension as A. L. A. representative to cooperate 
with the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers to serve as a specialist in library 
extension with the Bureau of Education of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

This Committee feels that the work which 
it is attempting to do frequently carries it 
into the fields of these other committees. In 
order to provide a central clearing house 
which will make it possible to refer the dif- 
ferent phases of this work to the agencies best 
fitted to do the work effectively, and to avoid 
confusion and duplication of effort, the Com- 
mittee makes the following alternative rec- 
ommendations : 


1. That the chairmen listed below be in- 
cluded (as members or as advisory members) 
in the personnel of the A. L.A. Committee 
on Cooperation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Or 


2. That the present committee be discon- 
tinued and a new committee be appointed; 
that the following chairmen be appointed to 
constitute the A. L.A. Committee on Coopera- 
tion with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers: chairman of Board on the Li- 
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brary and Adult Education; chairman of Com- 
mittee on Library Extension; president of 
League of Library Commissions; chairman of 
Committee on Library Work with Children; 
chairman of Children’s Librarians Section; 
chairman of School Libraries Section; chair- 
man of County Libraries Round Table; chair- 
man of Committee on Children’s Reading of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

The Committee also recommends that the 
Executive Assistant of the Committee on 
Library Extension act as executive assistant 
to the A. L. A. Committee on Cooperation with 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANNABEL Porter, Chairman, 
Ciara W. HERBERT, 
Mivprep Pore, 
Mary S. WILKINSON. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Two meetings of the Committee were held 
at Atlantic City during the conference week 
in October but the unusual demands on the 
Secretary and members at that time curtailed 
these sessions and made it impossible to carry 
on the discussions necessary for satisfactory 
accomplishment of the Committee’s plans. 
Meetings were, therefore, held at Chicago on 
December 1 and 2, at which a full member- 
ship was present. Considerable time was given 
to discussion of the reading course experiment 
which had been on trial for a year and a half. 
Interest shown in the Reading with a Purpose 
series left no doubt as to its continuance, and 
seventeen new subjects for courses were ap- 
proved by the Committee. Library school 
textbooks also received a good share of atten- 
tion. 


Some aspects of public library management 
by John A. Lowe and The circulation of books 
in public libraries, by Jennie M. Flexner, have 
been used experimentally in a number of 
library schools during the current session with 
the result that many valuable comments and 
suggestions have been received. The authors 
are now at work revising their manuscripts 
and according to present plans the printed 
books will be ready for use in the fall of 1927. 


James I. Wyer and Margaret Mann are 
preparing textbooks on reference work and 
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cataloging, respectively, and it hoped that 
mimeographed editions will be ready for trial 
use in the fall of this year. 


Following the plan used with the other text- 
books, this one will be mimeographed for one 
year’s experimental use before printing. 


Volumes III and IV of the Survey are now 
in press and are expected to be on hand at 
the Toronto conference. 


The most substantial publication of the 
A. L.A. issued since the last conference is 
Cannons’ Bibliography of library economy 
which appeared on January 1, 1927. 

Items of interest now in press include a 
pamphlet on The care and treatment of music; 
an index of Stories and poems for opening 
exercises; List of Swedish books; a clip 
sheet, Why we need a public library, and a 
volume on Simple library cataloging by Susan 


B. Akers, University of Wisconsin Library 
School. 


To meet the deficit of the Booklist, two 
alternatives were considered by the Commit- 
tee: to increase the subscription price or to 
open the columns of the Booklist to advertis- 
ing. The latter plan was adopted and will go 
into effect with the October 1927 issue. The 
Booklist will be increased in page size, will 
have a two column page and a colored cover. 
It will carry advertising of books, library 
furniture, equipment, etc., etc. Only those 
books which have appeared in the Booklist or 
in the A, L.A. catalog may be advertised in 
the Booklist. 


The Winnetka graded book list went out of 
print early in 1927 and the copyright was 
turned over to the author. 


The A.L.A. has been offered and has 
accepted for publication the manuscript called 
Sources of western culture which has been 
used for several years in the Columbia Gen- 
eral Honors Course. It is a bibliography of 
76 authors and the introductions by Professor 
John Erskine, Everett Dean Martin and the 
General Honors Faculty of Columbia Univer- 
sity will add value and prestige to the work 
as an A.L.A. publication. The bibliography 
has been compiled by Philip N. Youtz, who 
is a member of the Columbia General Honors 
Faculty and organization secretary of the Peo- 
ples Institute. 
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A full report of publishing accomplish- 

ments will be found in the Secretary’s Report. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Gerorce B. Uttey, Chairman. 


EDUCATION 
The Education Committee submits its third 
year’s report under the reorganized plan out- 
lined in the Proceedings, 1925. The commit- 
tee’s Objectives may be found in the Proceed- 
ings, 1922. 
I. Preparation of a yearbook which includes 
Part 1. Minimum Courses for Teach- 
ing the Use of Books and Li- 
braries in all types of schools 
from elementary to college. 
The college course appears in 
tentative form. 
School Library Progress 1926, 
compiled by the Regional Di- 
rectors. 
A Directory of School Libra- 
rians, members of the A. L.A. 


Part 2. 


Part 3. 


II. Preparation of a School Library Score 
Card for use in surveying schools. 
Pressure has been great for such a 
score card. A beginning was made at 
the Chicago Library Training Institute 
where the instructors gave valuable 
suggestions. Martha Wilson, chairman 
of the Training Subcommittee, set it up. 
Educators and librarians have criticized 
it. E. L. Miller, assistant superintendent 
of the Detroit Public Schools, plans to 
test it in making a survey of the high 
school libraries of the North Central 
Association. It is fitting that the Asso- 
ciation which issued the High School 
Library Standards should be the first to 
score the results. A limited number of 
copies will be available for distribution. 


III. Cooperation with A. L.A. Headquarters 
especially in relation to the Proposed 
School Library Survey. 


IV. Appointment of Lucile Fargo upon the 
staff of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship brings to Headquarters a 
school librarian, 


V. Cooperation of the A.L.A. and the 
N.E.A. in establishing a short course 
for teachers following the N. E. A. aids 
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in attaining one of the Committee’s ob- 
jectives. 

VI. Appointment of the chairman of the 
A. L.A. Education Committee upon the 
Executive Board of the School Libra- 
rians Section establishes close working 
relations. 

Harriet A. Woop, Chairman. 


Regional Directors 
Canada: JoHN RipINcTON 
Central States: Estetta M. SLAvEN 
Eastern States: Nett UNGER 
Southeastern States: Mrs. WINrIFRED Davis 
Southwestern States: Frances O’ConNELL 
Pacific Northwest: DororHy SMITH 
Western States: Fairn E. SmitH 


High School Subcommittee 
Meta ScHmipt, Chairman 
Mary R. Bacon Mrs. Frank H. Koos 
DELLA NorTHEY BEATRICE MERCER 
PearL Durst Etta S. Morcan 
Mary E. HaAti Mritprep H. Pope 
HELEN M. Harris Heten L. Price 
May INGLES 


Elementary Subcommittee 
JASMINE Britton, Chairman 
C. C. CerTaIn Marion Lovis 
ANNIE S. CuTTER ZANA MILLER 
ANNE T. Eaton Litt1an H. SmitH 
Mary E, Foster Mary A. TAWNEY 
Avice I. Hazerting ApAu F. Wuitcoms 
Frances H. KEtty ELEANOR WITMER 


Normal Subcommittee 
Mary J. Boorn, Chairman 
Harriet K. Avery Joy E. Morcan 
ANNE M. Boyp GRACE PALMER 
GERTRUDE Buck Mary C. RICHARDSON 
Rusy CANTON Mary E. Rossins 
ANNA V. JENNINGS ADELINE B. ZACHERT 


College Subcommittee 
Cares H. Brown, Chairman 
FANNY BorpEN MarGaret HutTcHINs 
Wrutts H. Kerr AtmA M. PENROSE 


Training Subcommittee 
MartHA Witson, Chairman 


Mary J. Booru Mrs. WINIFRED Davis 
JASMINE BrITTON Meta ScHMIDT 
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FEDERAL AND STATE RELATIONS 


There is little to report for this Committee. 
The legislation for a library post rate received 
no attention from the Congress and with many 
other matters was left in the discard when 
the session adjourned. It seems likely that 
until the Post Office Department gives its 
approval and support to a special library rate 
the prospect of obtaining favorable considera- 
tion from the legislative bodies is a distant 
one. 

The admission of librarians from outside 
countries for work in the United States has 
been a subject of consideration several times 
this year. The result may eventually mean 
that representations may be necessary to the 
Department of Labor officials to establish pro- 
fessional standing for those in library work, 
or an attempt to secure from Congress spe- 
cific exemption of librarians in the immigra- 
tion law. 

The attempt to write a fair trade law has 
been watched with interest. It seems to be a 
dificult thing to do without unduly involving 
the honest dealers or giving so much power to 
producers as to leave every other class at 
their mercy. The remedy proposed, absolute 
price-fixing by the manufacturer, affects so 
many commodities and such a variety of deal- 
ers that it seems impossible of enactment 
under present conditions. The present pro- 
posals do not give the right solution, that 
much seems clear. 

Louis J. Batey, Chairman. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
See p. 211. 


GRADED LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 

The Committee is proceeding as rapidly as 
possible with the work of revision. The pres- 
ent plan is to enlarge the list to about fifteen 
hundred titles and to include a list of illus- 
trated editions, a page of suggestions for 
small and new school buyers on budgets for a 
school library purchase order, and possibly 
a list of books for rural schools, and one on 
Canadian geography, history, travel. 

The Committee hopes to have the completed 
manuscript ready for the printer by October 
1, 1928. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Anne T. Eaton, Chairman. 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 

1. Following up the resolution adopted by 
the six members of the Committee present at 
the Atlantic City Round Table, and endorsed 
later by letter by those unable to attend, a 
statement was sent to our colleague, the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Library Extension, 
regretting the omission of any mention of 
hospital library work in the recent A. L.A. 
publication, Library Extension. 

The memorial reads: 

“Inasmuch as the Committee on Hospital 
Libraries considers library work done in 
hospitals to be a legitimate form of extension 
work both of and from public libraries; and, 
inasmuch as this service, as carried on in the 
fifty-odd federal hospitals, under the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, and in two score or so important 
and influential private hospitals, and in the 
hundreds of other hospitals under supervision 
of the local public libraries; is reaching liter- 
ally thousands, negroes as well as white, hith- 
erto outside the pale of libraries; the members 
of this committee do most heartily recommend 
that this service be recognized and included 
in all future reports of Library Extension, or 
that, if this term Library Extension is to be 
used in a very limited meaning that such 
term be defined clearly and succinctly in the 
opening paragraphs of such report in order 
that no misunderstanding may result in the 
mind of the reader.” 


This resolution was formally acknowledged 
by the Chairman of the Committee on Library 
Extension and later in the Library Journal of 
December 15, 1926 was printed with a short 
editorial explanation. 


2. The Committee is working on the infor- 
mation booth and exhibit for the American 
Medical Association meeting, May 20-26 in 
Washington, D. C. It is the plan to have this 
booth a departure from the usual, getting 
away absolutely from the placard-, and poster- 
covered walls with their bewildering wealth of 
pictures, charts and information. We hope 
to make this so attractive a corner with its 
bookshelves, flowers, rugs, easy chairs and 
cigarettes, that doctors and hospital people 
will drop in to discuss the problems of hospital 
library service with the experienced hospital 
librarians who will be in attendance in uni- 
form. One of the special features of the 
booth will be an electric lighted, enlarged 
statement of Dr. Harvey Cushing’s. This will 
be placed along one side and reads— 


“No hospital which has a due consideration 
for the welfare of its patients should be with- 
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out a library for their purposes. Not only 
may the tedium of a prolonged hospital 
sojourn be thereby lightened, but convales- 
cence is promoted and the entire moral tone 
of the institution benefited.” 


Miss Elizabeth Pomeroy and Miss Mary 
Schick will be in charge. 

3. Correspondence has been carried on with 
the secretary of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation as well as with other interested and 
influential members of that organization to 
the effect that a Hospital Libraries Round 
Table be included in the program of the 
annual meetings of the A.H.A. This matter 
will come up for ratification at the annual 
meeting to be held in Minneapolis in October. 

4. The request of the Committee on Hos- 
pital Libraries for assistance to carry on a 
year’s survey, ie. field work, in order to 
ascertain exactly the work done in hospitals 
throughout the country, with the possibility of 
putting on a demonstration as a_ practical 
result of this investigation, has not yet been 
answered by its possible benefactor, the Com- 
mittee on War Service Funds. 


5. The recommendation voiced in our last 
committee report asking for a person on the 
A.L. A. Staff to act as a clearing house and 
editor of special columns in hospital journals, 
etc., has been refused.* 

Very respectfully submitted, 

PerriE Jones, Chairman, 

MirraM E. Carey, Harriet E. Leircu, 

VirciniA Frost, Mrs. M. P. D. MILtrr, 

Mrs. Nettie K. GrAvettELizABETH PoMERoy, 

MarcArET HICKMAN, EpyTHE Prouty, 

E. KATHLEEN JONES, ELIzABETH REED, 

Mrs. RutH PLumMB Ropcers. 


INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


Upon the suggestion and request of the 
American Library Association, the Committee 
on Institutions put into the hands of the Wis- 
consin Committee on Institutions the plan out- 
lined for a demonstration as to the possibili- 
ties and needs of service to institutions. The 
American Library Association also asked that 
until this Wisconsin Committee reported as 
to the amount of money that could be raised 
and plans that could be worked out within that 
State, no further action should be taken by 
this Committee. Pursuant to that request all 
other plans have been held in abeyance. 

In the meantime, the American Prison Asso- 


* For lack of funds—Secretary. 
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ciation passed a resolution at the last confer- 
ence favoring the plan proposed by this Com- 
mittee for such an experiment and demonstra- 
tion. This resolution was first passed in a 
qualified form, but upon conference with the 
head of the Committee with this in charge, it 
was decided that nothing in the manner of 
the passing of the resolution prevented its 
going on record in its first form. 

Seventy-two letters in regard to prison 
service have been received and answered dur- 
ing the year, and forty-one lists have been 
examined. SarAu B. Askew, Chairman. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The chairman, W. W. Bishop, will report 
for the Committee at one of the General Ses- 
sions of the Toronto conference. 


LIBRARIES IN NATIONAL PARKS 
The Committee on Libraries in National 
Parks depends for its activities upon those of 
the Committee on Outdoor Education, and, 
while no little progress is being made by the 
promoters of that movement, it has not 
reached the point of contact with this Com- 
mittee. We have been holding ourselves in 
readiness and expect during another year to 
be called upon for some substantial services. 
H. L. Koopman, Chairman. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
A number of suggestions for the revision of 
the Revised Form for Public Library Sta- 
tistics and also for the Revised Form for 
College and Reference Library Statistics have 
been received by the Committee since the last 
report. However, since there was a good stock 
of both forms on hand and as none of the sug- 
gestions received were important enough to 
make reprinting essential, no action has been 
taken by the Committee. All the suggestions 
are filed in the office of the Chairman for con- 
sideration by the Committee when the next 
revision of the two Forms is made, probably 
in the fall of 1927. 
FRANKLIN F. Hopper, Chairman, 
Donavp B. Gricurist, ANNA A. MacDona_p, 
RALPH Munwn, ErHet F. McCotioucu. 


LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH 
THE HISPANIC PEOPLES 
No report. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION 
See p. 200. 
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LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN 1926 

The year 1926 was a lean year in library 
legislation, but several laws of first impor- 
tance were passed. Among these are the 
county library law of Louisiana, the state li- 
brary commission law of Mississippi and the 
amendments to the public library law of the 
District of Columbia. 

County libraries. In Louisiana parishes 
(counties) or municipal corporations except in 
New Orleans and the parish of New Orleans 
may establish, equip and operate public librar- 
ies, with branches; they shall do so on petition 
of 25 per cent of the tax payers; two or more 
parishes or municipalities may join in such 
establishment and support; may contract with 
one another for such service; may issue bonds 
for site and building; board of control to con- 
sist of five trustees appointed by the govern- 
ing authority, term five years; mayor to be 
member ex officio; duties include appointment 
of “librarian and upon her recommendation 
and approval assistant librarians,” provided 
they shall not contract for longer period than 
four years; annual report to state library 
commission and possibly to local authorities. 
Head librarian must be certificated by state 
board of library examiners. 

Cost of parish public library is to be borne 
by entire parish including incorporated towns 
unless the municipality is excluded because of 
its exemption from parochial taxation or be- 
cause it has its own public library. All 
municipal libraries in parish may become part 
of parish public library upon terms to be 
agreed upon. A state board of library ex- 
aminers is created; to consist of three trained 
librarians appointed by the state library com- 
mission, which is to make rules regarding re- 
quirements and conditions for those seeking 
certificates to practice the library profession. 

State library commission. Mississippi 
created a state library commission of five 
members, two to be appointed by the governor 
and three ex officio, the state librarian, the 
president of the state federation of women’s 
clubs and the president of the state library 
association; term of appointees five years. 
The secretary, not a member of the commis- 
sion, is to be “experienced in modern methods 
of library work.” The commission is to give 
advice concerning the establishment and main- 
tenance of public libraries and operate travel- 
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ing libraries; biennial report to legislature. 
No appropriation was made. 

The Governor has appointed two members 
and on his call the members have met and 
organized. (L. J. 51:784) 


Law libraries. In second and third class 
counties of Washington a county law library 
fund shall be established by payment of one 
dollar fee by plaintiff and defendant in every 
civil action commenced in superior court; to 
be expended under direction of judge of the 
court for books and equipment for exclusive 
use of county officers and others. The law as 
passed included the alternative that such fund 
might be used to pay dues or maintenance 
to an existing library maintained by a non- 
profit corporation formed by or consisting of 
members of the bar of such county. But this 
provision was vetoed by the governor. 

Massachusetts repealed the 1907 act under 
which the county of Middlesex paid annually 
$7,000 to the Middlesex Law Library Asso- 
ciation for maintenance of the law libraries 
in Cambridge and Lowell. 


District of Columbia Library. Congress 
passed several amendments to the 1896 law 
establishing the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia. They provide (1) for separate 
branch libraries that will bring library service 
within convenient reach of all residents of the 
district; (2) for supplemental branch libraries 
in public school buildings; (3) for renting 
quarters in certain cases for use as branches 
and distributing stations; (4) for extending 
library privileges to persons living in adjacent 
states; (5) for annual estimates of appropria- 
tions needed for sites and buildings; (6) for 
turning in all library receipts for fines and 
penalties to the United States Treasury to the 
credit of the district. “It is believed that in 
this amended organic law which broadens its 
scope, the library has a new charter of lib- 
erty and progress.” (L. J. 51:391-92.) 

Miscellaneous. A Kentucky amendment 
increases the salary of the state librarian from 
$1,800 to $2,400, of the assistant from $125 
to $184 per month. 

In New York State the village law was ex- 
tended by an amendment in relation to the 
borrowing of money for the purchase, con- 
struction and maintenance of a free public 
library building. 
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Virginia in 1918 passed a law permitting 
state, county or local officials to deposit in the 
state library for preservation any records not 
in current use. Copies thereof were to be 
made and certified by the state librarian, 
which certification had the same force and 
effect as if made by the officer originally in 
charge of them. This law has been amended 
to apply only to records prior to 1790; where 
such records not so transferred are not prop- 
erly cared for the state librarian may notify 
the official in charge to put them in condition 
satisfactory to the judge of the court; on 
failure to make such repairs, the judge is 
directed to have such records removed to the 
state library. 

Appropriations. Amounts given are the 
total for one year unless otherwise stated. 

Kentucky, two years: State Library Com- 
mission, $18,000; State Library, $20,400. 

Louisiana, two years: State Library, $17,- 
840; Louisiana Library Commission, $5,000. 

Mississippi, two years: State Library, $16,- 
000; $15,000 for additional equipment; 
$449.14 for additional reference fund. 

Massachusetts: State Library, $53,500; 
Division of Public Libraries, $24,200. 

Michigan : $750,000 to construct and equip a 
building at the Central Michigan Normal 
School to be used for a library and adminis- 
tration building. 

New York State: State Library, $193,- 
879.15; Library Extension Division, $212,390, 
of which $100,000 is for school library books 
and $55,000 for grants to public libraries. 

Rhode Island: State Library, $9,940; Law 
Library, $8,500; state aid to public libraries, 
$11,000; salary aid to public librarians, $3,000; 
traveling libraries, $3,000. 

South Carolina: State Library, $4,640; aid 
to school libraries, $5,000. 

Washington: State Law Library, $12,250; 
State Library, $6,500; traveling libraries, 
$13,000. 

Wurm F. Yust, Chairman. 


LIBRARY RADIO BROADCASTING 
No report. 


LIBRARY REVENUES 
Your Committee on Library Revenues sub- 
mits the following report: 
As stated in last year’s report it was hoped 
that funds would be available to do a certain 
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amount of field work, to check up on the ques- 
tionnaire conducted by the Committee three 
years ago. Field study of this sort the Com- 
mittee feels is absolutely necessary before the 
A. L.A. should venture to make a pronounce- 
ment on a subject so complicated as the mat- 
ter of the proper support for college, univer- 
sity, teachers college and normal school libra- 
ries. Certain detailed studies which are now 
being made with reference to a limited number 
of libraries in this field will be a great help 
to the Committee, and perhaps after these 
studies are finished, the work of the Committee 
in this direction may be somewhat narrowed. 


During the year several members of the 
Committee had occasion to study the matter 
of the handling of trust funds on the part 
of various libraries, and it was discovered that 
the greatest variety of practice prevails. This 
study is being carried further, and it may be 
desirable that recommendations should come 
before the Council at the midwinter meeting 
on certain aspects of the handling of such 
funds; for it is certain that some institutions 
are handling their trust funds in a way that is 
producing far greater results than others. The 
A. L.A. might well recommend to the library 
boards of the country methods that are pro- 
ducing the best results with trust funds, inas- 
much as such funds in the future will play a 
much larger part in the support of libraries 
than they have ever done before. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL H. RAnckK, Chairman. 


LIBRARY SURVEY 


The Committee held its final meeting on 
January 14, 1927, in the office of the Chair- 
man in the St. Louis Public Library. The 
final volumes of the Survey Report are going 
through the press and will probably be avail- 
able for examination at the Toronto confer- 
ence. On or about June first the office of 
the Survey in the Cabanne Branch Library 
building in St. Louis will be closed and the 
staff will be dispersed. 


In bringing this work to a termination, the 
Committee wishes to express to Director 
Thompson, the Assistant Director Miss Flora 
Brown, and to the other members of the staff 
who have assisted in it, our appreciation of 
the great interest and ability which they have 
brought to it, without which what has been 
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accomplished could not have been done. The 
fact that the Survey, valuable as we hope it 
will prove to be to librarians, is only a par- 
tial one is by no means due to any lack of 
effort on the part of the Committee or of 
the Survey staff, but solely to the fact that 
we were not able to impress all the members 
of the Association with the importance of co- 
operation in it. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ArtuHur E. Bostwick, Chairman. 


LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 


The appointment of a Committee on Library 
Work with Children was authorized by the 
Executive Board of the Association at a meet- 
ing in Chicago on November 29, but the func- 
tions of the Committee were not defined by 
the Committee on Committees until the latter 
part of March. The statement as to duties 
is as follows: 

The duties of this Committee shall be to 
define clearly library work with children and 
its place in general library service to the com- 
munity ; to study the library needs of children; 
to cooperate with all organizations interested 
in work with children; to cooperate with the 
A. L. A. Committees on Education and Li- 
brary Extension, the Children’s Librarians 
Section, the School Libraries Section, the 
Professional Training Section, the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, and the Board 
on Adult Education; to act in an advisory 
capacity to Headquarters in matters falling 
within this special field; in a word to further 
library work with children in any of the ways 
which fall within the function of such a 
committee. 

The Committee has been in existence for a 
brief period only and no meeting of the mem- 
bers, all of whom are exceptionally busy peo 
ple, has been possible during this time. The 
Committee has, therefore, no extensive record 
of accomplishment to present. It has endeav- 
ored to carry out only one of its numerous 
functions, that of acting in an advisory capac- 
ity to Headquarters in matters falling within 
this special field. Recommendations have been 
made in all cases that have been referred to 
the Committee. 

The multiplication of sections, round table 
groups, and committees, even if it does not 
Cause vexation, may mean much unnecessary 
duplication of effort if care is not taken to 
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study carefully what is already being done 
before new projects are undertaken. This is 
especially true in the case of library work 
with children, which overlaps with many 
other interests. It has been deemed wise, 
therefore, to make haste slowly. 

At the present time, heads of Children’s 
Departments are receiving numerous requests 
for information of various kinds, requests 
which come from different sections of the 
country ; indicating an uneconomic duplication 
of service. In order to determine the charac- 
ter of these inquiries and the extent of dupli- 
cation, the following librarians have consented 
to keep a record of the requests outside of 
their own districts received during the year 
1927: Bernice Bell, Public Library, Louisville, 
Ky.; Mary Frances Cox, Public Library, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Alice I. Hazeltine, Public Library, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Clara Hunt, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Helen F. Ingersoll, Public 
Library, Denver, Colo.; Alice Jordan, Public 
Library, Boston, Mass.; Elisabeth Knapp, 
Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; Louise Lat- 
imer, Public Library, District of Columbia; 
Eva Leslie, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Annabel Porter, Public Library, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; Effie L. Power, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Elva S. Smith, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh; Lillian H. Smith, Public 
Library, Toronto, Canada. 

The Committee hopes that an analysis of 
this combined record will indicate the needs in 
library work with children, which are not 
being met at present by the American Library 
Association, the type of service available, and 
the material which should be made available. 


One of the most pressing needs of the pro- 
fession today is a larger supply of trained 
children’s librarians and the Committee, there- 
fore, recommends the publication of a pam- 
phlet, which may attract the attention of those 
qualified for this type of library work. The 
Committee understands that the Children’s 
Librarians Section of the American Library 
Association has this matter under considera- 
tion. If the project is not carried out by the 
Children’s Librarians Section, it would seem 
advisable to have such a pamphlet prepared 
under the direction of the Committee. 


A basic knowledge of children’s books is an 
essential of library work with children, but 
with the present trend toward university con- 
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nections on the part of library schools, it 
seems probable that courses in literature and 
administration designed especially for chil- 
dren’s librarians may not receive the attention 
which the demand warrants. For this reason, 
a suggestion already made to the Board of 
Education for Librarianship is of interest to 
the Committee. The suggestion is to the effect 
that one or more competent instructors in this 
field be employed who would spend a definite 
period of time yearly at certain schools, which 
might require their services, consideration be- 
ing given to the needs of summer schools and 
normal schools as well as to library schools. 
This plan would insure more uniform stan- 
dards of instruction and equipment in the 
various training agencies and it merits careful 
consideration. 

The compilation of a list of children’s libra- 
rians is recommended both as a means of stim- 
ulating interest and for the purpose of obtain- 
ing data concerning those engaged in this 
special field of work. It is suggested that 
the work of compilation be undertaken in 
1927-28 in order that the data may be avail- 
able before the time of the conference in 1928. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eva S. Smita, Chairman, 
Louise P. LATIMER, LryiAn H. Situ, 
Errie L. Power, NELL UNGER. 


MANUAL OF HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE 

At date of writing twenty of the twenty-six 
chapters of the Guide are in galley proof. 
These proofs have been read by the editors of 
the chapters concerned and their reading by 
the members of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation Committee is nearly completed. The 
proof is very clean so there will be little delay 
on account of corrections. It is hoped that 
the copy will be completed in the fall and the 
book published before the end of the calendar 
year. 

A. H. SHEARER, Chairman. 


MEMBERSHIP 

The six months following the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Conference were busy ones for the 
Membership Committee. We are very near 
the 10,000 mark. On December 31 our mem- 
bers numbered 8,848. Three and a half months 
later, April 15, our membership has increased 
to 9,716. We hope to be well above the goal 
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set before the last conference by June 20, 
when we meet in Toronto. 

Personal letters have been sent to all A.L.A. 
members urging them to secure new members. 
Letters of invitation have been sent to library 
clubs and groups; to presidents of national 
affiliated societies; to directors of library 
schools soliciting student membership; to the 
Southeastern Library Association, and to all 
Canadian librarians. 

Also 3,500 libraries were invited to become 
institutional members; 5,500 $2.00 members 
were urged to buy the Proceedings, or become 
$4.00 members, and 1,850 $4.00 members were 
urged to join the “get a member” campaign. 

We have kept in constant touch with all 
members of the Membership Committee, send- 
ing sample letters of invitation and enclosing 
membership blanks. This Committee has 
responded generously, giving much time and 
attention to the work. 

There has been a very concerted effort to 
secure trustee members. Names have been 
secured through heads of library commissions 
and libraries of larger cities. Six thousand 
trustees have been invited to join. The re- 
sponse has been gratifying. 

Several libraries have one hundred per cent 
membership among their trustees and are 
making strenuous efforts to secure one hun- 
dred per cent staff membership, before con- 
ference time. 

The extensive work in the membership cam- 
paign is beginning to bring results. 

AnNE W. How tanp, Chairman. 


MOVING PICTURES AND THE 
LIBRARY 

The Committee on Moving Pictures and the 
Library has been marking time during the 
present year. It can make no report of 
definite things accomplished, although its mem- 
bers have many ideas, some of them already 
worked out in individual libraries, which are 
ready for general application. 

The primary importance of visual instruc- 
tion was never more clearly recognized than 
at this time. No means of Adult Education 
has greater possibilities than the film. Edu- 
cational films are being produced in larger 
and larger numbers and the public library has 
a great potential field in the conservation and 
distribution of these films and in making them 
widely known. An important piece of work 
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lies just ahead in the indexing of films and 
especially in cataloging the historical, geo- 
graphical and otherwise educational elements 
in films originally preduced without any direct 
educational purpose. Films based on books 
and on the literary drama need also to be care- 
fully listed for the aid of students. Other 
forms of cooperation are more obvious; some 
of them were suggested in Mr. Sherman’s 
report of two years ago. The Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library has shown the way to effective 
action for mutual assistance between the 
Library and the local moving picture houses. 


The moving picture interests are more than 


ready to help in every way. 


The Committee contains a number of mem- 
bers who are enthusiasts on the subject and 
are in close touch with its possibilities. May 
the coming year see effective progress in this 
important field, which has been lying fallow! 

Respectfully submitted, 
FraNK H. CuHase, Chairman. 


OBERLY MEMORIAL FUND 


The Eunice Rockwood Oberly Memorial 
Prize, in memory of Miss Oberly, is awarded 
once in two years to the compiler submitting 
the best bibliography, either in printed or 
typewritten form, in the field of agriculture 
or the related sciences. The amount of the 
prize is the interest at four and one-half per 
cent on the Eunice Rockwood Oberly Memo- 
rial Fund amounting to one thousand and fifty 
dollars, which is administered by the Amer- 
ican Library Association. The first award 
was made in 1924 to Max Meisel for the first 
volume of his Bibliography of American 
natural history. The Committee requested that 
the bibliographies for the second award be 
submitted by December 1, 1926. Following is 
a list of the twelve bibliographies which were 
submitted : 

Allen, Jessie M. Author and subject index to 
the publications on plant pathology issued by 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture up to 
January 1, 1925. 


Atwood, Alice C. Peat: A _ contribution 
towards a bibliography of the American lit- 
erature through 1925. 

Bercaw, Louise O. Factors affecting prices: 
A selected bibliography, including some ref- 
erences on the theory and practice of price 
analysis. 

Bercaw, Louise O. The peach industry in the 
United States: A selected list of references 
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on the economic aspects of the industry 
including some references relating to Can- 
ada. 


Bercaw, Louise O. Refrigeration and cold 
storage: A selected list of references cov- 


ering the years 1915-1924 and the early part 
of 1925. 


Gardner, Chastina. Cooperation in agricul- 
ture: A selected annotated reading list. 

Hannay, Annie M. Government control of 
export and import in foreign countries. 


Jacobs, Katharine. Livestock financing: A 
selected list of references relating to the 
financing of the livestock industry in the 
United States. 


Lacy, Mary G., Hannay, Annie M., and Day, 
Emily L. Price fixing by governments, 424 
B. C.-1926 A. p.: A selected bibliography, in- 
cluding some references on the principles 
of price fixing, and on price fixing by pri- 
vate organizations. 


Lockwood, Stewart. A bibliography of liter- 
ature dealing with the effect of climate, 
weather, temperature, moisture, and temper- 
ature and humidity, on insect life; methods 
of measuring the above factors, and a bib- 
liography of the literature dealing with the 
ravages of grasshoppers in the United States 
from 1722 to 1920. 


Olcott, Margaret T. Alabama: An index to 
the state official sources of agricultural sta- 
tistics. 


Olcott, Margaret T. World food supply: A 
selected bibliography. 

In view of the fact that all of the bibliog- 
raphies submitted were by employees of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, it seemed 
best to have them judged by persons not con- 
nected with the Department. Therefore, in 
place of the four Committee members con- 
nected with the Department, the following 
members of the staff of the Library of Con- 
gress consented to serve: Ernest C. Richard- 
son, Consultant in Bibliography; William A. 
Slade, Division of Bibliography; H. H. B. 
Meyer, Legislative Reference Service; and 
F. W. Ashley, Assistant Librarian. These 
four, with E. D. Tweedell, John Crerar Li- 
brary, and Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library School, consti- 
tuted the Committee which judged the bibliog- 
raphies, as W. W. Bishop, the remaining mem- 
ber of the Committee, was unable to serve on 
account of absence in Europe. 


By vote of the Committee, the prize has 
been awarded to Mary G. Lacy, Mrs. Annie 
M. Hannay, and Emily L. Day, joint com- 
pilers of the bibliography entitled Price fixing 
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by governments, 424 B.c.-1926 a.v. It is a 
bibliography of one hundred and forty-seven 
pages which was issued in November, 1926, 
in mimeographed form as Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Bibliography no. 18 of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Miss Lacy is librarian of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and Mrs. 
Hannay and Miss Day are members of her 
staff. The bibliography has received much 
commendation from workers in the field of 
economics. The Committee also voted that 
honorable mention be given the bibliography 
of Mrs. Annie M. Hannay entitled Govern- 
ment control of export and import in foreign 
countries, the bibliography entitled World food 
supply by Margaret T. Olcott, and the bib- 
liography entitled Cooperation in agriculture 
by Chastina Gardner. 


The increased interest in the prize, as evi- 
denced by the fact that the number of bibliog- 
raphies submitted for the second award was 
twice the number submitted for the first 
award, is very gratifying. It is hoped that 
the number submitted for the next award will 
be still larger and that a number of institu- 
tions and library schools will be represented. 


The membership of the permanent Com- 
mittee appointed by the President of the 
American Library Association was as follows: 
Claribel R. Barnett, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, chairman; W. W. Bishop, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Mary K. Bryan, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; Mary E. Hazeltine, University of 
Wisconsin Library School; Mary G. Lacy, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; Erwin F. Smith, 
In Charge, Laboratory of Plant Pathology, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; Edward D. Tweedell, John 
Crerar Library. 


The Committee has recently suffered a 
severe loss in the death on April 6, 1927, of 
Dr. Erwin F. Smith. Dr. Smith was one of 
the most earnest promoters of the fund and 
took a very keen interest in the work of the 
Committee on account of the high regard in 
which he held Miss Oberly, who had been 
closely connected with him in her library 
work. 


CLarIBEL R. Barnett, Chairman. 
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POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS 
No report. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 

The Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Documents has sent out information with re- 
gard to the bill to authorize the designation 
of depositories for Government documents, 
and has written letters to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives regarding it. A definite recommen- 
dation for consideration of the Council is 
presented, as follows: 

“The Committee on Public Documents rec- 
ommends that a definite campaign be planned 
with a view to getting the Library Informa- 
tion Service Bill passed by the next session 
of Congress.” 

The Public Documents section at the To- 
ronto meeting will be given over to a discus- 
sion of British and United States documents. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EpitH Guerrier, Chairman. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BRANCHES IN 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
The Committee will meet in Toronto and 
may be able to report before the close of the 
conference. 


PUBLICITY 

This year, all sections of the country were 
represented on the Publicity Committee, and 
each of the sectional committeemen investi- 
gated conditions in the cities and towns of 
his area. Judging from the reports received 
the public relations aspect of library adminis- 
tration are little understood in a great many 
libraries. 

In some sections of the country, methods 
of bringing library service and library needs 
to the attention of readers and tax payers are 
well thought out, well sustained, and well 
executed. In other places the replies showed 
there exists a surprising vagueness about 
publicity problems as a whole, and almost no 
knowledge of how to carry plans into execu- 
tion. Some of the libraries receiving the 
poorest public support were found in the last 
mentioned class. 

The Committee believes that to remedy 
this situation, more attention should be given 
those public relations of libraries that affect 
its service and its maintenance. It recom- 
mends that study be given to this subject at 
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library institutes, and that time be given to 
the same subject at library conferences, both 
state and national. 

The suggestion has come from many com- 
mitteemen that a manual for the use of small 
libraries be published by the American 
Library Association. Such a manual would 
describe practical and successful methods now 
in use that are not generally known. 

County libraries are of importance at the 
present time, particularly in the western states, 
many of which have no large cities, and a 
comparatively sparse farm population. For 
these communities the unit of library service 
must be the county library. In some states 
the county library movement is an old one, 
and excellent methods of establishing new 
libraries and extending the service of old 
ones have been reached through the teachings 
of experience. In other states the movement 
has lagged, but is now being prosecuted with 
vigor. The less experienced librarians in the 
newer states have asked that publicity meth- 
ods which have been used successfully to per- 
suade tax payers in the older states to 
establish county libraries, be made available 
to them. 

The Committee believes that next year a 
subcommittee on publicity methods for county 
libraries should devote its time to preparing 
material for states now engaged in establish- 
ing new county libraries. Such material is in 
special demand in the far western states. 

Radio offers a very profitable field for 
publicity uses because of the large population 
served. The present popularity of the radio 
could be utilized to secure a wide hearing on 
library service and needs. Many university 
libraries are making use of this service as a 
part of their state extension work. Children’s 
librarians have used it for several years for 
story hours and in New Jersey, talks on 
libraries have been given and books reviewed 
“through the air.” In New Mexico during 
Better Homes Week a talk was made by a 
librarian on books in the home. Another 
valuable suggestion for high school, university 
and college publicity is that through an agree- 
ment with the Journalism Department, which 
has direct connection with the editors of the 
state, the library as well as other university 
activities can be made the source of “copy” 
for aspiring journalists. It is easy to secure 
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permission to read and revise these articles 
before they are sent out. 

In the newer states and cities in the 
development of the county library much help 
has been secured from an organ of state-wide 
circulation supported by the State Chamber 
of Commerce and railroad corporations. In 
Virginia, for instance, is the Realtor. Other 
such publications were, The Mississippi De- 
velopment Board Journal; and The Earth, 
published by the Santa Fé Railroad Company, 
to set forth the advantages of life in the 
Southwest. The publications of numerous 
organizations have opened their columns to 
library articles. In Michigan, for example, 
use was made of the magazines of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, Kiwanis, and Rotary Clubs. The 
labor unions also offer a valuable field with 
their numerous publications which serve a 
large population. Agricultural papers, which 
have an enormous circulation in the states of 
the Middle-West and West, have been found 
advantageous for publicity concerning county 
libraries. The editors are generally hospitable 
to articles discussing library work but will 
not accept poorly written copy. Many 
librarians despair of placing matter in news- 
papers or magazines believing that it is due 
to the hostility of the editors or their lack 
of appreciation of library work, only to find 
that the same editors will publish the same 
article after it has been rewritten and made 
brighter and more interesting. 

Timeliness is always an important part of 
publicity work. An Iowa librarian, after his 
return from China, was given space for the 
leading article on the book page of the Des 
Moines Register because he realized the timely 
value of a list of books on China. As a result 
of the widespread interest of this article not 
only by readers in general but also by librarians 
of the state, the Iowa committeeman believes 
that it is desirable to connect the libraries as 
closely as possible with stirring international 
questions through magazine articles. 

A good many librarians have cultivated 
friendly relations with the editors to such an 
extent that a weekly column under a box 
head is assigned to them by editors of their 
local newspapers for feature articles, reviews, 
and other discussion of library news. Natur- 
rally such a privilege is dependent upon the 
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ability of the librarian to make his column 
readable. In New Jersey a speech by a 
librarian before the State Editors’ Association 
made hundreds of powerful friends for li- 
braries in a remarkably short space of time. 
Need has been expressed for well-prepared 
publicity on bond issues for libraries and for 
new buildings. A suggestion is made that if 
material useful for this purpose were pre- 
pared in part at Headquarters it could be 
revised and made available for local use. 

In some cities Friends of the Library chap- 
ters have been organized that have done much 
that could not be done by the librarian himself 
in the way of publicity and cultivating 
friendly relations. Other librarians have said 
that visiting speakers in the course of their 
speeches have mentioned library matters and 
other questions of interest to librarians, such 
as the A.L.A. reading courses, with great 
effect. 

One form of publicity which is extremely 
far-reaching in its effect and which is often 
neglected, is that of show-window display. A 
librarian in an Ohio city reports: 

“In 1926 we had on five occasions windows 
in the largest of our downtown banks for 
such displays, and many of our Branches ar- 
ranged them with branch banks and stores, 
sometimes vacant, but usually occupied. Two 
years ago we had a window in our largest 
department store which showed an unusually 
fine display of some of our art book resources 
and frequently our material is used in con- 
nection with department store advertising. For 
example: at a recent mayoralty election when 
this same department store devoted a series 
of a dozen windows to the mayors of the city 
throughout its history, much of the historical 
material shown consisted of newspapers, books 
and manuscripts from our collection. Last 
month another department store in dressing 
up a window for Washington’s Birthday drew 
upon our Washington material.” 

Respectfully submitted, 


C. L. Cannon, Chairman. 


RECRUITING FOR LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


The individual members of the Committee 
have acted as centers of information and in- 
fluence in their localities and have reported 
upon occasions for recruiting they have met. 

The Chairman has been privileged to speak 
in several colleges before groups interested in 
hearing about the opportunities in library 
work. 
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From some of the state associations and 
from individual librarians have come ques- 
tions on various recruiting problems. High 
school pupils writing themes on library work 
have asked for material. 

Copies of the A. L.A. pamphlet Librarian- 
ship as a profession have been distributed 
to individuals. The comparative table in the 
back, of the various schools, their tuition, etc., 
has been especially appreciated by those try- 
ing to decide upon a place for education in 
library science. 

One demand has come that is hard to sat- 
isfy, that from college sophomores who want 
paid positions in libraries for a summer, so 
they can find out whether they like the work 
well enough to take it up permanently. 

Especially now that so many candidates ac- 
cepted for library schools are seeking chances 
for observation, without pay, during the sum- 
mer, it is difficult to do more than refer such 
sophomores to their home libraries to see if 
they can be utilized. 

One task of the Recruiting Committee is 
to explain that they are not placement head- 
quarters for people without training or expe- 
rience who have heard there is room for more 
in the library field. 

June RicHarpson DoNNELLy, Chairman. 


REPRINTS AND INEXPENSIVE 
EDITIONS 

Two years ago this Committee prepared an 
exhibit for the Seattle conference of the 
American Library Association. This exhibit 
featured reprints and inexpensive editions 
which sold at retail for less than one dollar. 
After the conference it was available for 
library meetings or any other library use, and 
is still on its travels, having already been on 
display in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Florida, Virginia and Ohio. 

This year the Committee is planning an 
exhibit for the American Library Association, 
“What One Dollar Will Buy.” The Commit- 
tee is also sending a letter to the publishers 
of reprints and inexpensive editions, stressing 
the desirability of legible type in these books; 
also taking up the question of cutting the 
text, and urging first, that cutting be avoided 
whenever possible, but, second, that, if it is 
necessary, the fact that cutting has been done 
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should be noted in the book itself, so no one 
will buy a book on the assumption that it is 
complete, and then find that the text has been 
abbreviated. 

LoutsE Prouty, Chairman. 


RESOURCES OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 

At the date of the writing of this report, 
the Committee has very little of definite 
progress to record. An inquiry is, however, 
under way which we regard as promising and 
on which we may be able to present a prelim- 
inary report, at the Toronto conference. We 
are endeavoring to make a record of all special 
collections on specific subjects, including those, 
(a) supported by invested funds or by a con- 
tinued policy of expenditure, and (b) those 
existing but not increasing. Agreements will 
be sought by which institutions will undertake 
to extend these collections and possibly to 
enlarge their number. 

The list of such collections, which Mr. 
Bowker with the cooperation of Dr. Richard- 
son is to publish in the near future, will be 
very useful to the Committee and will doubt- 
less stimulate the growth of such collections. 

The completion of the Union List of 
Serials will make possible the establishment 
of regional agreements as to the purchase of 
sets not represented in the libraries of this 
country or insufficiently within the region and 
the establishment of policies as to such pur- 
chases. It is not generally recognized how 
extensive is the number of the sets of secon- 
dary importance which are not recorded as 
being in any American library. A careful 
checking of the proof sheets of the forth- 
coming Bibliographie der germanistischen 
seitschriften, reveals the fact that fully half 
of those listed do not appear to be available 
in this country. If we had a similar list from 
the other countries, it is safe to say that we 
should find a similar result. 

For the Committee, 
J. T. Geroutp, Chairman. 


SALARIES, INSURANCE, AND 
ANNUITIES 
The Committee has continued the compila- 
tion of salaries statistics for groups of large 
and medium-sized public libraries, college and 
university libraries, teachers college and nor- 
mal school libraries, and high school libraries ; 
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it has compiled for the first time salary sta- 
tistics for a representative group of small 
libraries in cities of from 20,000 to 40,000 
population. In answer to repeated requests, 
salaries of librarians and assistant librarians 
have this year been included in the statistics. 
In a comparatively few cases this information 
was not supplied. Another feature which has 
been added is the number of employees in 
each class for which statistics are given. 

Salaries do not show marked changes from 
year to year judging from these statistics, 
though the number of increases in both mini- 
mums and maximums always greatly exceed 
the number of decreases. However, the num- 
ber of decreases for the past year has been 
more than hitherto. A comparison of the first 
compilation in 1922 with that of 1926 of large 
public libraries shows that in 93 cases neither 
the minimums nor maximums have been in- 
creased. 

Reference should be made to the Proposed 
Classification and Compensation Plans for 
Library Positions; being the Report of the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration to 
the A. L. A. Committee on the Classification of 
Library Personnel. The library profession is 
deeply indebted to Mr. Fred Telford who, in 
cooperation with librarians, prepared this com- 
prehensive and detailed classification of posi- 
tions and compensation plans which should be 
of great practical value to librarians. The 
Preliminary Report of the A. L.A. Commit- 
tee on Schemes of Library Service should 
also result in raising library salary standards. 
A Survey of Libraries in the United States 
also has valuable data on library salaries. 

The Committee records its appreciation of 
the help which the A.L.A. Headquarters 
Staff has given in the preparation of salary 
statistics. The Committee wishes again to put 
itself on record as recommending to the 
Executive Board and the Council the advisa- 
bility and necessity of providing as soon as 
possible funds for research in all phases of 
library personnel problems, including salaries, 
annuities, pensions, staff organizations, staff 
associations, etc., in order that the results may 
be published. 

If the Association expects to retain the 
membership and support of 10,000 members, 
it must interest itself more extensively in 
those things which affect individually the 
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great body of library workers, who rarely if 
ever can attend conferences and who do not 
at present in fact receive much direct benefit 
from A.L.A. membership. It is an obliga- 
tion which the Association owes to its mem- 
bers and which will not be without effect in 
raising the standards of library 
generally. 

The report on retiring annuities, which is 
appended, has been prepared by Harold F. 
Brigham and will be presented to the Council 
with the recommendations embodied therein, 
all of which the Committee fully approves. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cuaries H. Compton, Chairman 
Louts J. BAIEy, Ciara E. Howarp, 
Mary J. Booru, Dorsey W. Hype, Jr., 
Harotp F. BrigHAM, Georcie G. McAreE, 
ALEXANDER CALHOUN, SyDNEY B. MITCHELL. 
FRANKLIN F. Hopper, 


service 


RETIRING ANNUITIES 


The following report on retiring annuities 
for librarians supplements the report of the 
Salaries Committee on this subject in 1925, 
and also the revision of the 1925 report, which 
appeared in the Library Journal, March 15, 
1926. In these sources will be found an 
adequate introductory discussion of the details 
of benefits and costs of a retirement plan. 
The present report will deal with the follow- 
ing: 

I. The administration of a retirement plan. 

II. A practical experiment in formulating a 
plan for a library staff (A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters). 

III. The legal question, particularly as it 
affects public libraries. 

IV. The work of the Salaries Committee. 

V. Recommendations to the Council of the 
American Library Association. 

I. Administration of a retirement plan. 
There are two practical ways of establishing 
a retirement plan immediately open to any 
library, that is (1) by having the library in- 
cluded in a retirement system already estab- 
lished whether (a) governmental or (b) pri- 
vate; or (2) by having the library independ- 
ently establish a plan of its own, whether ad- 
ministered (a) by the library itself or (b) 
by a commercial (old-line) insurance com- 
pany. Limiting the possibilities to these two 
disposes of a third, which is merely theoret- 
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ical and quite impractical, namely, the estab- 
lishment of a national retirement system 
specifically for librarians, to be compared 
with the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association operated under Carnegie auspices 
for the benefit of colleges and universities. 
This last possibility, though frequently urged, 
is not to be thought of, chiefly because 
librarians are too few in number and, more 
important still, the financial and other admin- 
istrative difficulties are too hazardous. 


(1) The first possibility, that is, having the 
library included in a retirement system already 
established, is the first prospect to be ex- 
amined by any library as a matter of course. 
Established retirement systems may be of two 
kinds, namely, governmental, or privately ad- 
ministered. Although it is a recognized fact 
that many, if not most of the governmental 
systems are unsatisfactory because unsound 
actuarially and political footballs, they still 
are comparatively safe because they are gov- 
ernmental systems. Yet many a governmental 
retirement system has sadly disappointed those 
it was presumed to benefit because special 
appropriations were not forthcoming to meet 
insolvency. From the viewpoint of those 
wishing to obtain retirement benefits, however, 
a system already established is naturally a 
surer possibility than a system not yet estab- 
lished and calling for the enormous effort in- 
volved in establishing anything of this sort. 


The governmental retirement systems now 
in operation offer possibilities for inclusion 
(if indeed such inclusion is not already a 
fact) to the following groups of libraries: 

(a) State libraries, library commissions, 
and any other libraries whose staffs fall 
into the category of state employees. 

(b) School libraries, the staffs of which 
may often be included in the state 
teachers’ retirement system. 

(c) Special libraries connected with gov- 
ernmental institutions where a govern- 
ment retirement system is in operation. 

(d) Public libraries, the staffs of which 
may often be included in a municipal 
retirement system. 

(e) Public libraries which are under the 
control of local boards of education 
where a teachers’ retirement system is 
in operation. 
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Privately administered retirement systems 
now in operation open similar possibilities to 
the following groups of libraries: 

(a) Special libraries connected with pri- 
vate institutions which have their own 
private retirement systems, whether ad- 
ministered by the institutions or by 
commercial insurance companies. 


(b) Public libraries (few in number) sup- 
ported by private institutions or private 
funds where this private support admits 
such libraries to the benefit of an estab- 
lished retirement system supported under 
the same auspices. 


(c) College and university libraries in 
those cases where the institution has an 
established retirement system adminis- 
tered (a) by itself, or (b) by a com- 
mercial insurance company, or (c) by 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. 


The last possibility (c) offers to college and 
university libraries, as well as to libraries 
connected with other educational research in- 
stitutions, opportunities which have so far been 
little exploited. The benefits of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association are ap- 
plicable not merely to the teaching force of 
these institutions but also to any other em- 
ployees which the institution may designate, 
in the present instance the entire library staff. 
This applies to the contractual form of policy 
offered by the Association, involving contri- 
butions by both the employees and the em- 
ployer. The usual arrangement existing at 
present among institutions which have joined 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion admits into the retirement system only 
those of professional rank, and in the case of 
the library this includes usually the head 
librarian only or probably the assistant li- 
brarian in addition. Yet if the institution 
itself agrees, the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association is ready and anxious to 
extend the benefits of its contracts to any 
other employees, and this might include the 
entire library staff. That such extension of 
these retirement benefits has not been more 
common is due in part to the fact that the 
institutions concerned have felt unable to bear 
the expense involved. On the other hand, the 
wholly reasonable expense of a retirement 
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system considering it as an economic neces- 
sity if not as an obligation of the employer, 
coupled with the rapid elevation in recent 
years of the library staffs of colleges and 
universities to a distinctly professional level, 
well warrants the inclusion of the entire 
library staff in the benefits of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association. It bears 
repeating that if college authorities designate 
those of professional rank only to be eligible 
to the retirement plan, then assuredly every 
professional member of the college library 
staff, at least, deserves eligibility. College 
administrators might well mark that today a 
trained librarian, like a college instructor, is 
practically compelled to offer in addition to 
the bachelor degree the completion of a thor- 
ough-going course of graduate instruction. 

Two additional points are to be made with 
reference to the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association: (1) It is possible for 
any staff member of a college or university 
library to obtain one of the retirement annuity 
policies offered by the Association even where 
such benefit is not offered through the college 
itself, provided such staff member is willing 
to pay the full premium of 10% of salary 
(which otherwise would be divided equally 
between employer and employee). This pos- 
sibility should recommend itself especially to 
every older member of a college library staff. 
(2) Any staff member of a college or univer- 
sity library is also by this fact eligible to any 
of the regular life insurance policies offered 
by the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation. These policies have been specially 
adapted to meet the conditions of teachers and 
therefore would be quite equally well adapted 
to librarians. Furthermore, since the Associa- 
tion is supported by Carnegie endowment and 
offers all its benefits at net cost, its insurance 
policies offer the highest returns at lowest 
cost; or at a saving of anywhere from 15% 
to 30% over the cost of policies offered by 
ordinary life insurance companies. 

(2) The second possibility by which a li- 
brary may obtain a retirement system is by 
establishing the system itself. Such a system 
may be administered either by the library 
itself or by a commercial insurance company. 
The possibility of a library administering its 
own retirement system is limited entirely to 
the largest libraries, yet even in the case of 
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such libraries the self-administered retire- 
ment system seems to be essentially undesir- 
able for the same reasons that a national 
retirement system specifically for librarians 
and administered privately is not to be thought 
of. The financial obligation involved in such 
a business as this is decidedly burdensome, and 
it is fraught with hazards which are impos- 
sible to anticipate and which any institution 
other than an established commercial insur- 
ance company is not equipped to undertake 
either satisfactorily or safely. Several large 
libraries today are operating retirement sys- 
tems administered by themselves independently, 
as for example by appropriating and investing 
the library receipts from fines, etc., together 
with the contributions of staff members. Yet 
such arrangements for a retirement system 
are distinctly inauspicious and too likely of 
failure, with the dire results attending such 
failures. 

The other method of establishing a retire- 
ment system independently is through the 
medium of the commercial insurance company 
which offers retirement plans. This possibility 
seems the best means immediately at hand for 
establishing a retirement system. Incidentally, 
it is practically an unexplored possibility as far 
as libraries are concerned due chiefly perhaps 
to the facts that active library interest in the 
retirement question is of comparatively recent 
origin, that the usual effort has been to ac- 
cept the government retirement systems as the 
only source of retirement benefits for most 
libraries, that the entry of insurance compa- 
nies themselves into the field of retirement 
contracts has been within only recent years, 
so that the insurance company may not have 
made itself known as a means of establishing 
retirement systems. But the fact remains that 
the old-line insurance company is probably the 
ablest and most satisfactory administrator of 
a retirement system for the following reasons: 

(a) It is already highly organized to handle 
the specialized work of administering such 
matters. j 

(b) It is organized to give exclusive atten- 
tion to these matters whereas private and 
political institutions undertaking this provide 
usually an ill-qualified and haphazard per- 
sonnel to do the work. 

(c) It has an established and far-reaching 
contact with the money market, guaranteeing 
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the wisest and safest handling of the money 
involved. 


(d) It makes periodic checks of its theoret- 
ical computations and its accumulated funds 
to see that all is safe and sound. 

For these reasons the general plans offered 
by the commercial old-line insurance companies 
deserve the best consideration of any library 
investigating the possibilities of establishing 
a retirement system. Moreover, the plans 
which such companies offer are varied in their 
essential features and general intent so that 
they would apply satisfactorily to any library 
situation. Such plans are immediately avail- 
able to any type of library where there is no 
legal restriction standing in the way. 

II. A practical experiment in formulating 
a retirement plan for a library staff. Ten 
months ago the A.L.A Committee on Salaries, 
Insurance and Annuities was given a bona 
fide opportunity to demonstrate a library re- 
tirement plan offered by a commercial insur- 
ance company. The offer in question came 
from the Secretary of the American Library 
Association, whose interest in the problem 
and faith in its possibilities prompted using 
the Headquarters Staff of the Association for 
the demonstration, even without any assurance 
that the actual establishment of a retirement 
plan was within the range of financial pos- 
sibility. Such a plan for A.L.A Headquarters 
Staff not only has been brought to fruition, 
but has had the hearty endorsement of the 
staff concerned, and now awaits official action 
to determine the actual possibility of its being 
established. Following are the steps and the 
circumstances involved in this experiment: 

A.L.A. Headquarters Staff numbered at the 
time sixty persons. From this membership a 
staff committee of three was appointed by the 
Secretary to work with the writer, and the 
committee was given the necessary personal 
information for each staff member, namely 
salary, age and number of years of service. 
This information was immediately turned 
over to two outstanding insurance companies 
offering first-class retirement plans, namely 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society and the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. These 
companies were requested to draw up a plan 
based on contributions by both employer and 
employee of a definite percentage of salary, 
and yielding an average retirement income of 
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about four-sevenths of salary. Each of these 
companies submitted a recommended plan 
calculated to meet the particular group situa- 
tion represented by Headquarters Staff. 

The two plans submitted were then care- 
fully analyzed by the committee not only by 
comparison with each other and with many 
other retirement plans collected, but also in 
the light of much additional information ac- 
cumulated by the Salaries Committee. 

A composite tabulation was drawn up 
showing comparatively the features of several 
different retirement plans, including the two 
submitted, and indicating the preferred fea- 
tures for a plan that would seem best adapted 
to the library staff in question. This tabula- 
tion served the immediate purpose of an “ex- 
ecutive session” of the committee, including 
the Executive Secretaries of the Association 
and representatives of one of the insurance 
companies whose original plan most nearly 
offered the terms sought. The purpose of this 
meeting was to agree on the essential features 
of the plan to be approved. 

Such agreement was reached and details 
were worked out by the Committee and the 
insurance company. These conclusions and 
details all hung naturally on a careful analysis 
of the Staff records and of the financial 
possibilities of the situation. It was noted, 
for example, that the Staff comprised an un- 
usually large number of young clerical assist- 
ants whose period of service was very short. 
A number of other Staff members were either 
married or anticipating marriage. It was 
therefore agreed that special attention must 
be given in the plan (1) to the provisions for 
withdrawal from service and (2) to the at- 
tractiveness of the plan from the savings 
viewpoint. Theoretically, emphasis on these 
features is contrary to the primary purpose 
of a retirement plan because they stress un- 
duly pre-retirement benefits. However, the 
case in hand seemed to call for such emphasis 
if the whole proposition was to interest a 
large majority of the Staff. Incidentally, an 
interesting means was evolved by the com- 
mittee whereby the desired savings features 
could be obtained without either increasing 
contributions into the plan or decreasing the 
benefits. The details finally agreed on included 
the provision of equal contributions into the 
plan by both employer and employee of four 
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per cent of current salary. Retirement was 
fixed at 65 years, with option between ages 
55 and 70. 

It remained now only to present the ap- 
proved plan formally to the entire Staff in 
order to obtain an expression of their interest 
in the proposition. This called for a special 
statement to be distributed to each Staff mem- 
ber, presenting the proposed plan in a clear 
and effective manner. The question-and- 
answer form of statement was adopted to 
explain and to illustrate the details of the 
plan. A special meeting of the entire Staff 
was called at which the whole proposition 
was presented and discussed informally and 
the statements distributed. Two weeks later 
at a second Staff meeting, attended by repre- 
sentatives of the insurance company, final dis- 
cussion of the proposal took place, and an 
expression of interest was called for. The re- 
sults were as follows: of a total of 54 present, 
39 registered interest in the plan to the effect 
that they expected to join if the plan were 
established; 11 were not interested; and 4 
were undecided. These results were felt to be 
most gratifying, indeed, surprisingly so, in 
view of the very large number of young 
people on the Staff, many of them clerical 
assistants, and the markedly short average 
period of service. 

The foregoing demonstration, as far as it 
has gone, has suggested the following con- 
clusions relative to retirement plans offered 
by commercial insurance companies: 

1. These plans are in general entirely satis- 
factory for librarians. 

2. These plans offer wide variations both in 
their conception of details and in their appli- 
cation to particular situations. This admits 
perfect adaptability to any library situation 
whether the proposition is to be interpreted 
conservatively or liberally in point of costs 
and emphases or objectives. 

3. The costs of a contributory retirement 
plan are not prohibitive, even disregarding the 
incalculable benefits to be derived, because the 
money outlay can itself be reduced to a wholly 
reasonable minimum, and its handling can be 
manipulated to obtain the greatest convenience. 

4. It is essential in any retirement plan to 
emphasize strict retirement benefits over mere 
savings benefits, but it seems wholly legitimate 
to introduce savings features into a plan at 
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least in a situation where excessive turnover 
of staff may prejudice the establishment of 
the plan. Such features, however, must always 
be subordinated to the primary object, namely, 
satisfactory provisions for retirement. 

5. A retirement plan when properly ad- 
justed to a particular situation can be expected 
to minimize such major personnel problems as, 
for example, excessive withdrawals from 
service, and to obtain a stability of staff, 
from the viewpoint of both employer and 
employee, that is to be had by perhaps no 
other means. 

This demonstration with A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters Staff offers another important benefit in 
that it illustrates one complete procedure for 
evolving and presenting a retirement plan for 
a particular library staff, a procedure which 
proved quite successful. 

III. The legal question, particularly as it 
affects public libraries. The Salaries Com- 
mittee recently sent an inquiry to the library 
extension agencies in the various states and 
Canadian provinces for the purpose of finding 
the legal status of the library retirement ques- 
tion in the various states. A secondary object 
was to find the trend of library interest and 
activity in the establishment of retirement 
systems. 

Returns were received from 32 states and 3 
Canadian provinces (to May 9). Addi- 
tional information pertaining to four more 
states has been obtained from other sources, 
namely correspondence and reports of the 
Salaries Committee. A summary of the re- 
turns is given below. In it the term “state” 
will be understood to include province of 
Canada, and “state employee” to include off- 
cial employee of a Canadian province. It is 
to be noted the returns apply naturally to 
libraries of public institutions only, that is, 
public or municipal libraries, school libraries 
and libraries of state institutions. 

The questions asked will be stated, to be 
followed immediately with a summary of the 
replies and comments obtained. 

(1) Question one: Has your state any 
definite law including librarians in an estab- 
lished retirement system? “Yes”: 18 (incl. 
one Canada). “No”: 25 (incl. one Canada). 

The affirmative reports classified as follows: 
(a) Ten states noted the inclusion of libra- 
rians who are state employees in the state 
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civil service retirement system (two of these 
reports from Canada); (b) Five reported the 
inclusion of school librarians in the state 
teachers retirement system; (c) One men- 
tioned a state university library, the staff of 
which is included, at least in part, in the 
retirement system of the university; (d) Four 
cited the fact that public libraries might be 
included in municipal retirement systems 
established in accordance with a state enabling 
act (one of these reports 
Canada). 

These reports were further illuminated by 
such comments as the following (classified 
like the reports): (a) Bill now pending to 
establish a retirement system for all state 
employees; (b) High school librarians now 
agitating their inclusion in teachers system; 
High school librarians included in one large 
city; Teachers plan includes all librarians 
employed by a school district and this affects 
a few public libraries; No teachers plan in 
state yet. 

(2) Question Two: Has your state any 
law enabling a public library to establish or 
obtain a separate pension system? “Yes”: 9 
(incl. one Canada). “No”: 30 (incl. one 
Canada). 

The affirmative replies classified as follows: 
(a) Four states reported laws specifically 
authorizing pension or retirement systems for 
public libraries, namely, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Nebraska and Ontario; (b) Four stated that 
public libraries might be included in municipal 
retirement systems established in accordance 
with a state enabling act, namely, California, 
Massachusetts, New York and British Colum- 
bia (this is the same as (d) under question 
one) ; and (c) One declared significantly that 
those public libraries which are organized and 
administered as private corporations, with full 
control of library funds invested in their trus- 
tees, are by this very fact empowered to estab- 
lish retirement systems if they so wish. (The 
real scope of this important dictum can only 
be established by legal opinion and future 
developments, but it may point the way to a 
retirement plan for many public libraries in 
the country without the need of first obtaining 
specific permissive legislation.) 

The more important comments received with 
the reports on this question were the follow- 
ing (classified like the reports): (a) Law 


coming from 
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applicable to only largest libraries in the state, 
actually only one (Illinois and Nebraska) ; 
Law applicable to public library employees in 
any city, borough or town (Connecticut) ; 
Public Library must obtain consent of munici- 
pal council; Our law was recently established 
(1924) after it was found impractical to in- 
clude public libraries in the Teachers Retire- 
ment System (this from Canada) ; It is being 
urged that public libraries be included in the 
Teachers Retirement System (from two 
states) ; An enabling act for public libraries 
now pending (from three states. See next 
question) ; (b) One state indicates that the 
precedent is not established to include public 
library staffs in municipal retirement systems. 
(This observation is clearly borne out in the 
experience of other states as well.) 

(3) Question three: Is any retirement 
legislation for librarians pending at present? 
“Yes”: 3; “No”: 30 (incl. 2 Canada but ex- 
cluding the 4 states which have a retirement 
act specifically for librarians). 

The affirmative replies were from Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Minnesota. In Michigan the 
bill pending applies only to public libraries in 
cities of 200,000 or more (there being one 
such city). Michigan also reports a bill pend- 
ing to establish a retirement system for all 
state employees. In Ohio, the bill, although 
phrased originally to apply to any public 
library, will probably benefit only the three 
largest public libraries in the state. In Min- 
nesota the bill calls for the inclusion of public 
library staffs in the state Teachers Retirement 
System. 

(4) Question four: Has any such legisla- 
tion previously been defeated? “Yes”: 3; 
“No”: 31 (incl. 3 Canada). 

On this question Minnesota reported defeat 
in 1925 of the same bill now pending to in- 
clude public library staffs in the Teachers 
Retirement System. Massachusetts reports de- 
feat of an act of 1920 to establish a special 
state retirement system for librarians of pub- 
lic libraries similar to the state teachers 
system. The outcome of this attempt in 
Massachusetts was the recommendation by a 
state actuary that public libraries be included 
in the Teachers Retirement System, but the 
Library Commission doubts the wisdom of 
this. The District of Columbia, which is 
wholly controlled by federal legislation, re- 
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ports an unsuccessful effort in 1925 on the 
part of the Washington Public Library to 
modify the federal retirement act under which 
its staff obtains retirement benefits. 

(5) Question five: Would an official inter- 
pretation of existing law permit or prevent 
a public library establishing a pension plan 
with a commercial insurance company, grant- 
ing it has the approval of local authorities? 

This question supplements the first two. The 
replies were almost all uncertain on the point, 
twelve returns offering no answer and two 
more disposing of the issue with “Do not 
know” and “Question never raised.” But the 
twenty-one attempts to answer the question 
offer significant opinion, some of it official, 
and may be summarized as follows. Since 
many of the opinions offered were confessedly 
personal and unofficial it will be impossible 
in all cases to name the particular states con- 
cerned in the summary below. 

The majority opinion, and probably the best 
received, indicates that existing law would 
probably prevent a public library establishing 
a plan with a commercial insurance company. 
Of the thirteen replies offering this opinion, 
four were definitely: “Prevent, no authoriza- 
tion” (two of these backed by the word of 
the state attorney-general) ; and the other 
nine, less definite, would fall under the reply: 
“Prevent probably, since no authorization to 
permit.” The two opinions involving attorney- 
generals were: (first) There is no law under 
which a public library could establish a pen- 
sion fund. This would require special legisla- 
tion which could not easily be secured; and 
(second) There is no way in which the libra- 
rian of a public library can receive a pension, 
nor for a full-time librarian in a school or 
other public institution. 

Between the “prevents” and “permits” there 
was one significant view (Rhode Island) 
which divided the issue according to the type 
of public library. This view held that the 
control of many public libraries is by a pri- 
vate corporation which could establish a 
retirement plan if it saw fit, whereas libraries 
owned and operated by municipalities would 
require permissive legislation. The chief ques- 
tion coming out of this view of the matter 
as far as retirement possibilities go, is: What 
exactly would constitute the private corpora- 
tion type of public library in the light of the 
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law? The Salaries Committee is pursuing this 
question farther. 

Of the seven remaining states whose reports 
saw possibilities for the establishment of re- 
tirement systems with commercial insurance 
companies, three put it in back-hand fashion: 
“There is no law to prevent”; two qualified 
their affirmative with “on approval of local 
authorities”; and two took the position of 
Rhode Island: “There is nothing limiting the 
power of public library trustees over funds 
entrusted to them.” (One of these last from 
Canada. ) 

(6) Question six: Can you name public 
libraries of your state which have retirement 
plans, whether administered by, (1) a govern- 
ment institution, (2) a commercial insurance 
company, or (3) the library itself independ- 
ently? “Yes”: 10; “No”: 21. (Six more 
left question unanswered. ) 

The ten affirmative replies included the 
District of Columbia and two Canadian prov- 
inces. In all, sixteen public libraries were 
named in ten different states. This is exclu- 
sive of all doubtful cases. Of the sixteen 
plans represented among the libraries having 
them, twelve were operated by the city as part 
of the municipal retirement system; one was 
operated by a private outside source, that is, 
a local steel company which supports the 
public library; and three were operated inde- 
pendently by the library itself, namely, Chi- 
cago, Omaha, and Vancouver, B. C. 

In the cases of Chicago and Omaha, the 
library receipts from fines, etc., are allocated 
to the library’s retirement fund. This is an 
expedient which might open immediate possi- 
bilities not otherwise to be had, but it is a 
practice which will sooner or later call for 
a complete and perhaps embarrassing read- 
justment, and is therefore not to be advocated 
for any scientifically sound retirement plan. 
The Vancouver library is reported to be pay- 
ing small annuities to several former em- 
ployees, presumably out of current, unfunded 
library receipts. This situation might illus- 
trate the claim that trustees have complete 
control over the expenditure of library funds. 

Included in the twenty-one negative reports 
is that from Ontario, which has a law (passed 
in 1924) specifically authorizing public library 
retirement plans. Ontario reports that no 
libraries have yet established plans under the 


new law, but one library is working on the 
project. 

(7) Question seven: Can you name any 
libraries which are considering retirement 
plans? “Yes”: 8 (incl. one Canada); “No”: 
17 (incl. 2 Canada). Eight additional states 
left question unanswered. 

Seven of the eight states reporting in the 
affirmative named eleven libraries definitely 
interested and the eighth mentioned an addi- 
tional “several.” Five of the eleven libraries 
are in the two states in which enabling legis- 
lation is now pending, namely Ohio and Michi- 
gan, and one more is in the Canadian province, 
Ontario, which has enabling legislation for 
public libraries. Two of the remaining libra- 
ries, namely New York and Brooklyn, are 
together making an effort to be included in 
the municipal retirement system for Greater 
New York. The New York situation, 
although still unsettled, has recently been 
embarrassed by the significant contention of 
Corporation Counsel for the city that “city 
paid librarians are not eligible for city pen- 
sions because under existing contract condi- 
tions they are privately controlled.” (From 
Library Lions, published by the New York 
Public Library Staff Association.) This seems 
to be another confirmation of the Rhode Island 
view of the question. Still another of this 
group of libraries has met with a rebuff, con- 
flicting with that of New York, in word from 
the state attorney-general to the effect that it 
could not establish a retirement plan without 
special legislation, which would be very diffi- 
cult to secure. All of which plainly indicates 
the vital significance of legislation to the 
whole retirement question as it affects libra- 
ries of the public stamp. 

Among the conclusions which may be drawn 
from the results of this inquiry, the following 
may be mentioned: 

1. Most librarians of public institutions who 
enjoy retirement privileges today do so by 
inclusion in a system already established, that 
is, as state employees, school employees or 
municipal employees. These possibilities are 
either open or being opened to many other 
librarians, largely through their own efforts. 

2. There is evident a definite tendency to 
establish enabling legislation authorizing re- 
tirement provisions for librarians of public 
libraries specifically. Most of such legisla- 
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tion has unfortunately benefited only the 
largest libraries. It would seem essential to 
broaden such legislation so that it benefits all 
public libraries regardless of size. This might 
be done by establishing a controlling State 
Board, for example the Library Commission, 
whose chief duties would be to prevent small 
libraries (and discourage large libraries) from 
establishing a self-administered system, and 
to give information and advice to libraries 
interested. 


3. Where there is no legislation enabling 
public libraries to establish a retirement plan 
independently it is probable that official inter- 
pretation of existing law would in most states 
not permit the establishment of such a plan. 
However, the question is definitely an open 
one and would be much benefited by one or 
two test cases. The question would probably 
hinge on the completeness of the control which 
library trustees exercise over public funds 
entrusted to them. A secondary consideration 
might be a possible distinction between (1) 
setting up and administering a retirement fund 
independently and (2) entering into contract 
with a commercial insurance company to 
administer a retirement plan for a public 
library. 


4. There is plainly evident an active and 
rapidly growing interest on the part of libra- 
ries of all types in the retirement question. 
Since comparatively few libraries have retire- 
ment plans and since the efforts of libraries 
in this direction show such wide variation in 
both results and possibilities, it is of signal 
importance that libraries now work together 
closely on this problem, pooling information 
both extensively, as regards numbers and 
types of libraries, and intensively, as regards 
the details of retirement plans considered. By 
such cooperative effort only will it be possible 
to determine the best kinds of retirement 
plans for libraries and the most effective 
means open to the different libraries for 
obtaining these provisions for retirement. 


IV. Work of the Salaries Committee. 
The three foregoing sections of this report 
illustrate at once the chief methods employed 
by the Salaries Committee in investigating the 
problem of retiring annuities for librarians, 
namely (1) by continual study of the ques- 
tion, keeping abreast of both the literature 
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and new developments, (2) by experiment, 
and (3) by exchange of information with 
libraries in the field. During more than three 
years of work it has been inevitable that the 
Committee has accumulated a large amount 
of valuable information bearing on probably 
all phases of the problem. This information 
includes a mass of significant correspondence 
with libraries, insurance companies, and other 
sources; also details of numerous retirement 
plans, many of which have been carefully 
analyzed; tabulations and prepared statements 
of different kinds; and, of course, much 
printed material dealing with both theory and 
practice. This suggests two things: first, the 
importance of making this information avail- 
able to libraries interested, in order to relieve 
them of much unnecessary preliminary inves- 
tigation; and, second, the possibility of estab- 
lishing the Salaries Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association as the recognized 
clearing-house for information on the library 
retirement question. With the substantial 
beginning which the Committee has already 
made it should be possible to carry on with 
the work described above, to continue the 
accumulation of information for the benefit 
of others, to issue reports and statements on 
different phases of the problem from time to 
time, and in general to keep constantly in 
touch with the problem as it develops and 
with libraries that may be interested. 


V. Recommendations to the Council of 
the American Library Association. In the 
light of the foregoing report the Committee on 
Salaries, Insurance and Annuities offers the 
following recommendations to the Council of 
the American Library Association in the form 
of resolutions: 

Be it resolved: 


I. That the Salaries Committee be requested 
to continue its study of retiring annuities for 
librarians. 


II. That effort be made to establish the 
Committee as a recognized clearing-house for 
information on this subject by joint action of 
the Committee and A.L.A. Headquarters 
working in constant close cooperation. 


III. That the Committee emphasize the ex- 
change of information with libraries in the 
field by (1) soliciting information freely from 
libraries in the various states and Canada, and 
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(2) making this information available to 
libraries by use of the professional periodi- 
cals, and by the preparation of occasional 
circulars of information. 


IV. That in particular the Committee be 
authorized, at its own instance, to prepare an 
official statistical record, similar to its Salary 
Statistics, showing the status of the library 
retirement question in the various states and 
Canada. It is recommended that such a statis- 
tical record. treat college and university libra- 
ries separately from libraries of public insti- 
tutions, and that it appear in the Bulletin of 
the American Library Association annually or 
irregularly as the Committee may determine. 

Harotp F. BricHam, 
In Charge of Annuities. 


SCHEMES OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Committee on Schemes of Library 
Service has had little to report since the first 
years of its appointment when it prepared the 
very tentative outline which it presented at 
Chicago in 1923, except to say that it was 
awaiting the results of the work of the 
Committee on the Classification of Library 
Personnel of the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration, otherwise known as_ the 
Telford Committee. 


That Committee made a second provisional 
report which was distributed at Chicago, 
December 31, 1925. Though the work was 
not in final form, enough has been done to 
enable our Committee to make a start toward 
accomplishing that for which it was origi- 
nally appointed—that is, the working out of 
a plan for the grading of library positions. 
Two members of this Committee, Miss 
Florence Overton and the Chairman, were 
also members of the Telford Committee and 
therefore were able to select from the mass 
of material presented in that report the 
definite information needed for our purpose. 
We realize that but for the body of informa- 
tion collected and digested by the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration, our task 
would have been far more difficult, and that 
whatever value the result may have is largely 
due to it. 


The figures used in our report we have 
based on actual library statistics furnished by 
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A. L.A. Headquarters based on 1924 reports, 
modified slightly by A. L.A. standards of per 
capita circulation and budget and by the 
desire to set standards that shall approach 
reasonable ideals. The maximum budget for 
each class of library represents only the 
A.L.A. minimum standard of $1 per capita, 
which the Committee strongly recommends as 
a minimum rather than a maximum. 

To make clear the diagram which contains 
the gist of our report, we print here (with 
some modifications) the classification of public 
libraries into classes which the two members 
of the Telford Committee worked out with 
Mr. Telford—a classification into 14 classes 
instead of the 12 that appeared in the pro- 
visional report of December, 1925. 

We have, moreover, for greater clearness 
substituted the word class for grade as ap- 
plied to libraries, using grade for departments 
and for personnel grouping. 


CLASSES OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Class 1 
. Staff—No full time paid werker 
. Budget— 
. Population— 
. Book collection— 
. Book circulation— 
. Compensation of librarian—60% of the 
total budget 
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Class 2 


To qualify for this class a library should 
meet four of these requirements : 
1. Staff—1 full time paid worker 
2. Budget—$2000 (minimum) 
3. Population—Less than 3000 
4. Book collection— 
5. Book circulation—12,000 to 17,000 
6. Compensation—$1200 1320 1440 


Class 3 


To qualify for this class a library should 
meet four of these requirements: 

1. Staff—1 trained librarian with qualifica- 
tions corresponding to those for Senior 
Ceneral Assistant 

2.*Budget—$3000 to $4900 

3. Population—3000 to 4900 

4. Book collection— 

*The maximum budget represents only the A.L.A. 


minimum standard of $1 per capita (see paragraph 
3 at beginning of this report). 
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5. Book circulation—15,000 to 20,000 
6. Compensation—$1620 1740 1860 


Class 4 


To qualify for this class a library should 
meet four of these requirements: 

1. Staff—Librarian with qualifications at 
least those of Senior General Assistant; 
one or two assistants 

2.*Budget—$5000 to $9500 

3. Population—5000 to 9500 

4. Book collection— 

5. Book circulation—25,000 to 44,000 

6. Compensation of librarian—$1860 1980 
2100 2220 


Class 5 


To qualify for this class a library should 
meet four of these requirements : 

1. Staff—Librarian, 3 to 4 assistants; Libra- 
rian with qualifications equal to those of 
Supervising Assistant; one assistant with 
qualifications equal to those of Senior 
Assistant 

2.*Budget—$9000 to $14,500 

3. Population—10,000 to 14,500 

4. Book collection—10,000 to 14,500 

5. Book circulation—50,000 to 65,000 

6. Compensation of librarian—$2040 2160 
2280 2400 


Class 6 


To qualify for this class a library should meet 
five of these requirements: 
1. Staff—Librarian, 5 to 7 assistants; quali- 
fications of Librarian equal to those of 
Chief of Circulation Department, Grade 


B 
2. Staff qualifications—l of Grade 2, 3 of 
Grade 1 


3.*Budget—$15,000 to $24,000 

4. Population—15,000 to 24,000 

5. Book collection—15,000 to 24,000 

6. Book circulation—66,000 to 95,000 

7. Compensation of Librarian—$2160 2280 
2400 2520 


Class 7 


To qualify for this class a library should meet 
at least five of these requirements: 
1. Staff—Librarian, 8 to 11 assistants; qual- 
*The maximum budget represents only the A.L.A. 


minimum standard of $1 per capita (see paragraph 
3 at the beginning of this report). 
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ifications of Librarian at least equal to 
those of Chief of Circulation Depart- 
ment, Grade C 

2. Staff Qualifications—3 of Grade 2, 4 of 
Grade 1 

3.* Budget—$19,600 to $39,000 

4. Population—25,000 to 39,000 

5. Book collection—20,000 to 39,000 volumes 

6. Book circulation—100,000 to 149,000 

7. Branch or stations according to topog- 
raphy 

8. Compensation of Librarian—$2460 2640 
2820 3000 


Class 8 
To qualify for this class a library should meet 
at least seven of these requirements : 

1. Staff—Librarian, staff of 12 to 29; qual- 
ifications of Librarian equal to those of 
Chief of Circulation Department, Grade 
D. 

2. Graded staff 

3. Staff qualifications of assistants, 5 of 
Grade 1, 3 of Grade 2, and 2 of Grade 3 

4.*Budget—$31,000 to $99,000 


5. Population—40,000 to 99,000 
6. Book collection—40,000 to 99,000 
7. Book circulation—150,000 to 300,000 
8. Department organization—at least three 
departments 
9. Branches—2 or stations, depending on 
topography 
10. Compensation—$2700 3000 3300 3600 
3900 
Class 9 


To qualify for this class a library should meet 

at least eight of these requirements: 

1. Staff—Librarian, Grade 7; staff of 30 to 
59 

2. Graded staff 

3. Staff qualifications—30% of Grade 2 and 
over 

4.*Budget—$70,000 to $200,000 

5. Population—100,000 to 200,000 

6. Book collection—100,000 to 200,000 

7. Book circulation—350,000 to 700,000 

8. Department organization—reference, cat- 
alog, circulation, children’s room, period- 
ical or reading room 

9. Apprentice class 

10. Branches—3 to 6 

11. Compensation of Librarian—$3500 4000 
4500 5000 5500 


ne 
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Class 10 

To qualify for this class a library should meet 

at least eight of these requirements: 

1. Staff—Librarian, Assistant Librarian or 
Executive Assistant of Grade 5, staff of 
60 to 124 

2. Graded staff 

3. Staff qualifications—25% of Grade 2 or 
over 

4.*Budget—$125,000 to $300,000 

5. Population—200,000 to 300,000 

6. Book collection—200,000 to 290,000 vol- 
umes. — 

7. Book circulation—700,000 to 1,000,000 

8. Departments or divisions include refer- 
ence, catalog, order, circulation, children’s 
department with supervisor, extension, 
schools, technical department, administra- 
tive department, separately or combined 

9. Training classes with competent instructor 

10. Branches—6 to 8 

11. Compensation of Librarian—$4500 5000 
5500 6000 6500 


Class 11 
To qualify for this class a library should meet 
at least nine of these requirements: 
1. Staff—Librarian, Assistant Librarian of 
Grade 6, staff of 125 to 249 
2. Graded staff 
3. Staff qualifications—at least 20% above 
Grade 2 
4.* Budget—$250,000 to $700,000 
5. Population—300,000 to 700,000 
6. Book collection—300,000 to 700,000 
7. Book circulation—1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
8. Departments—As in Class 10, with art, 
music, newspaper room, foreign work 
9. Training class — Competent instructor, 
course six months in length, some pro- 
vision for staff instruction 
10. Branches—12 
11. Publications, including bulletin, bibliog- 
raphies and so forth 
12. Compensation of Librarian—$6000 6500 
7000 7500 


Class 12 
To qualify for this class a library should meet 
nine of these requirements: 
1. Staff—Librarian, Assistant Librarian of 
Grade 7, and staff of 250 to 499 
*The maximum budget represents only the A.L.A,. 


minimum standard of $1 per capita (see paragraph 
3 at beginning of this report). 
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2. Graded staff 
3. Staff qualifications—20% above Grade 2 
4.*Budget—$600,000 to $1,400,000 
5. Population—700,000 to 1,400,000 
. Book collection—700,000 to 800,000 
. Book circulation—2,100,000 to 4,000,000 
. Departments and divisions—As in Class 
11, including also editorial department and 
specialists 
9. Training class—As in 11 
10. Branches—25 to 35; sub-branches, sta- 
tions 
11. Publications, including bulletin, bibliog- 
raphies, and so forth 
12. Compensation of Librarian—$7500 8000 
8500 9000 


COON ON 


Class 13 


To qualify for this class a library should meet 


nine of these requirements: 

1. Staff—Librarian, Assistant Librarian, ad- 
ministrative organization, staff of 500 to 
799 

2. Graded staff 

3. Staff qualifications—20% above Grade 2 

4.* Budget—$1,000,000 to $2,400,000 

5. Population—1,500,000 to 2,500,000 

6. Book collection—800,000 to 1,000,000 

7. Book circulation—4,100,000 to 7,000,000 

8. Departments and divisions—As in Class 
12; training class as in Class 11 

9. Branches—35; sub-branches, stations. 

10. Publications as in Class 12 

11. Compensation of Librarian—$10,000 and 
up 


Class 14 


1. Staff—Librarian, Assistant Librarian, ad- 
ministrative organization, staff of 800 or 
more 


2. Graded staff 

3. Staff qualifications—20% above Grade 2 
4.*Budget—$2,000,000 plus 

5. Population—2,600,000 plus 

6. Book collection—1,000,000 plus 

7. Book circulation—7,000,000 plus 

8. Departments and divisions—As in Class 


13 
9. Branches and sub-branches—35 plus 
10. Publications as in Class 12 
11. Compensation of Librarian—$10,000 and 
up 
To make clear the personnel grades that 
follow, this table of grades of branches and 
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departments, also taken with slight modifica- 
tion from the Telford report, dated December 
31, 1925, is given here. 


GRADES OF BRANCHES 

Grade A—Open part time 

Grade B—Branch Librarian, no full time as- 
sistant 

Grade C—Branch Librarian, 1 or 2 full time 
assistants 

Grade D—Branch Librarian, 3 to 5 full time 
assistants 

Grade E—Branch Librarian, 4 to 9 full time 
assistants 

Grade F—Branch Librarian, 10 to 14 full time 
assistants 

Grade G—Branch Librarian, 15 to 24 full time 
assistants 

Grade H—Branch Librarian, 25 to 49 full time 
assistants 


GRADES OF DEPARTMENTS 
Catalog Department 
Grade A—1 to 3 full time assistants 
Grade B—4 to 7 full time assistants 
Grade C—8 to 12 full time assistants 
Grade D—13 to 19 full time assistants 
Grade E—20 or more full time assistants 


Circulation Department 
Grade A—2 to 4 full time assistants 
Grade B—5 to 10 full time assistants 
Grade C—11 to 20 full time assistants 
Grade D—21 or more full time assistants 


Children’s Department 
Grade A—1 to 3 full time assistants 
Grade B—4 to 7 full time assistants 
Grade C—8 to 12 full time assistants 
Grade D—13 to 19 full time assistants 


Reference Department 
Grade A—1 to 3 full time assistants 
Grade B—4 to 7 full time assistants 
Grade C—8 or more full time assistants 
Grade D—12 or more full time assistants 
Grade E—16 or more full time assistants 


Art, civics, music, and applied science de- 
partments may each have 3 grades correspond- 
ing to the first three grades of the reference 
department. Branch, order, extension, and 
schools departments have been omitted since 
their organization differs widely in different 
libraries and their importance does not neces- 
sarily depend on the number of assistants em- 
ployed. 
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We have also combined the various types 
of positions set forth in the Bureau’s report 
of December 31, 1925, into seven grades as 
follows: 


PERSONNEL GRADES 
Grade 1 

Junior Circulation Assistant 
Junior Catalog Assistant 
Junior Reference Assistant 
Junior General Assistant 
Junior Children’s Assistant 
Librarian of Class 1 and Class 2 Library 


Grade 2 
Senior Circulation Assistant 
Senior Catalog Assistant 
Senior Reference Assistant 
Senior General Assistant 
Senior Children’s Assistant 
Senior Branch Assistant 
Branch Librarian, Grade B Branch 
Librarian, Class 3 and Class 4 Library 


Grade 3 
Chief of Circulation Department, Grade A 
Special Circulation Assistant 
Supervising Circulation Assistant (corre- 

sponds to First Assistant) 
Special Catalog Assistant 
Supervising Catalog Assistant 
Independent Cataloger (small library) 
Chief Cataloger, Grade A 
Special Reference Assistant 
Supervising Reference Assistant 
Children’s Librarian in charge of room 
Branch Librarian, Grade C Branch 
Librarian, Class 5 Library 


Grade 4 
Chief of Circulation Department, Grade B 
Chief of Catalog Department, Grade B 
Supervising Catalog Assistant (in depart- 

ment with 8 or more assistants) 
Catalog Specialist 
Chief of Reference Department, Grade A 
or Grade B 
Reference Specialist 
Chief of Children’s Department (with some 
supervision over the work in 2 or 3 
branches) 
Division heads or heads of minor depart- 
ments 
Branch Librarian, Grade D Branch 
Librarian, Class 6 Library 
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Grade 5 

Chief of Circulation Department, Grade C 

Chief of Catalog Department, Grade C 

Catalog Specialist 

Chief of Reference Department, Grade C 

Reference Specialist 

Supervisor of Children’s (and School) De- 
partment, Grade C 

Branch Librarian, Grades E, F, and G 

Chief of Order Department, Class 10 Li- 
brary and Class 11 Library 

Chief of School Department, Class 10 Li- 
brary and Class 11 Library 

Chief of Extension Department, Class 10 
Library and Class 11 Library 

Assistant Librarian, Class 9 Library 

Librarian, Class 7 Library 


Grade 6 

Chief of Circulation Department, Grade D 

Chief of Reference Department, Grade D 

Reference Specialist 

Chief of Catalog Department, Grade D 

Catalog Specialist 

Chief of Extension Department, Class 11 
Library and Class 12 Library 

Supervisor of Children’s Department, Class 
11 Library and Class 12 Library 

Superintendent of Branches, Class 11 Li- 
brary and Class 12 Library 

Assistant Librarian, Class 11 Library 

Librarian, Class 8 Library 


Grade 7 

Supervisor of Children’s Department, Class 
13 Library and Class 14 Library 

Supervisor of School Department, Class 13 
Library and Class 14 Library 

Supervisor of Branches, Class 13 Library 
and Class 14 Library 

Chief of Catalog Department, Grade E 

Chief of Reference Department, Grade E 
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Assistant Librarian, Class 12 Library 
Librarian, Class 9 Library 


For qualifications, duties, and compensation 
of these grades see the Telford report. We 
have not attempted in this report to grade 
the non-professional services to be found in 
every library above classes 4 or 5, merely giv- 
ing an estimate based on information furnished 
by the Bureau of the approximate number of 
non-professional workers needed in libraries 
of different sizes. 

With these two classifications—that of pub- 
lic libraries and departments, and that of 
types of positions as a basis—we have worked 
out the accompanying chart which attempts 
to show how many grades or classes of work- 
ers are needed in a library of a given class, 
how many assistants in each grade, and where 
the librarian of each type of library stands 
in the general scheme. For example, a class 
5 public library with a staff of four, a budget 
of $9,000, and a circulation of 45,000 is shown 
to need at least a grade 3 librarian with one 
grade 2 assistant and two assistants below 
grade 2. 

The diagram probably needs much change. 
It is offered for criticism, and the Committee 
asks the Council to receive the report, not as 
final, but as a tentative effort to fulfill the 
purpose for which the Committee was cre- 
ated. If the Council approves this effort and 
wishes us to continue, the Committee will be 
glad, as far as possible, to make necessary 
corrections. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, Chairman, 
A. L. BAILey, Joun A. Lowe, 
Cyarces H. Compton, FLORENCE OVERTON, 
GratiA A. CouNTRYMAN, Grace D. Rose, 
LoutsE G. HINSDALE, Cwar-es E. Rusu, 
FRANKLIN F. Hopper, ELIZABETH SMITH, 
P. L. Winpsor. 


CHART SHOWING THE MINIMUM NUMBER OF FULL TIME POSITIONS OF EACH 
GRADE IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF THE VARIOUS CLASSES 
Class of Library 
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STUDY OF DEVELOPMENT OF 
READING HABITS 


At the request of the Commission on the 
Library and Adult Education, the President of 
the Association, with the approval of the 
Executive Board, on January 10, 1927, ap- 
pointed the undersigned as a Committee to 
Study the Development of Reading Habits. 

The former Commission, and the present 
Board on Adult Education, became convinced 
that the success of the adult education work 
of libraries, and perhaps other agencies, de- 
pends in large measure on the kind of reading 
habits with which the individual is equipped 
or can be helped to develop. The conclusion 
was also reached that we do not know enough 
about the reading habits of the actual or 
potential patrons of libraries, nor about the 
influences which govern the formation of 
reading habits, to proceed with confidence in 
this part of the library’s adult education pro- 
gram. 

The present Committee was not appointed 
with the thought that it should itself make 
any investigation or extensive study of read- 
ing habits, but rather that it should consider 
the problem and decide whether an investiga- 
tion is desirable and, if so, to recommend to 
the Council a plan of procedure. 

The Committee has therefore given its atten- 
tion in a general way to the importance of 
having more information and more accurate 
information about reading habits, and to the 
proper scope and methods of an investigation. 
Owing to the wide geographical distribution 
of members of the Committee its deliberations 
have had to be carried on by correspondence. 
It seemed desirable as an initial step to submit 
the idea of an investigation to a considerable 
number of librarians and educational experts 
who are already deeply interested in some 
aspect of reading habits and invite their sug- 
gestions and criticisms. Accordingly, each 
member of the Committee brought together 
in his own community a group of interested 
persons, consisting of professors of education, 
psychologists, librarians, etc. In this way the 
proposal for an investigation has had the 
careful consideration of not less than fifty 
men and women, many of whom are well 
known authorities on the methods of teaching 
reading, on children’s reading, on adult edu- 
cation, and in related fields. Naturally, a 
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variety of opinion has been expressed as to 
what aspects of the problem should be taken 
up first and as to the best methods to be fol- 
lowed. 

The Committee is deeply impressed with 
the importance of the proposed study, not only 
as it bears upon the work of libraries, but 
also on account of its significance for schools 
of all grades from the kindergarten to the 
university and for all agencies engaged in 
adult education, as well as for the home and 
other institutions. While it is convinced that 
the American Library Association should take 
up the problem without delay, the Committee 
is not prepared at this time to submit a 
detailed plan for a thorough study and com- 
prehensive report. 


Preliminary studies of various kinds will be 
necessary before definite plans can be formu- 
lated for a scientifically conducted investiga- 
tion and this requires more time and attention 
than can be given to it by a voluntary com- 
mittee. It is therefore recommended that the 
Council should make provision for a prelimi- 
nary study to be conducted under its general 
supervision by a competent research director, 
who should have the necessary clerical and 
other assistance and a reasonable allowance 
for traveling expenses. The total cost of 
such a preliminary study, based on a one- 
year program, is estimated as follows: 


Salaries— 

SINE in nniciarge naniumainae $4,000 

ee 1,500 

Clerical assistance ......... 1,000 
$ 6,500 
eee Ss. eee 1,500 
Postage, telegraph, and telephone...... 300 
Stationery, supplies, and equipment.... 300 
Rent and general office expense....... 500 
Printing and publication.............. 1,000 
EST CR Ee 100 
ee rr re en 500 
SHE ens 6 ésada dh reese een eee $10,700 


It is impossible to forecast at this time the 
probable result of the preliminary study pro- 
posed. It might lead to a comprehensive 
investigation employing a large staff for a 
considerable period. Again, it might be found 
that the field naturally breaks up into a num- 
ber of more or less independent studies that 
can best be carried on by existing research 
agencies, by advanced graduate students in 
library schools, etc., with a certain amount of 
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correlation under some central supervisory 
body. 

A preliminary study should set before itself 
two main objectives: (1) an authoritative esti- 
mate of the value, both to the individual and 
to society, of reading that conforms under 
varying conditions to reasonable standards as 
to quantity and quality; and, (2) a general 
survey and report touching upon all the influ- 
ences and agencies that make for or against 
desirable reading habits. 


The phrase “reading habits” has itself to be 
carefully defined and given a meaningful con- 
tent, so that it can be made as much a part of 
our everyday vocabulary as the words liter- 
ate and illiterate have been in the past. The 
stigma that now is attached to illiteracy may in 
time be transferred to substandard reading 
habits. The individual’s reading is merely one 
item in his habit systems and the development 
of his reading habits is doubtless governed by 
the same psychological principles that control 
in the formation of all other habits, good 
and bad. Like other habits, such as work hab- 
its, play habits, social habits, etc., the indi- 
vidual’s reading habits have much to do with 
his personal happiness and social efficiency. 
All this is waiting to be studied scientifically 
after which it will be in order to make an 
effort to popularize wholesome standards in 
the light of which the individual can rate him- 
self. 


This stage of development has already been 
reached in the popular understanding of the 
laws of physical health, We know enough 
about the effect of different modes of living, 
eating, working, playing, and sleeping to pre- 
dict with a fair degree of assurance what the 
result for any individual will be of a given set 
of health habits. A large part of the popula- 
tion is coming consciously under the influence 
of rational standards in respect to health 
habits. Today the phrase “reading habit” is 
seldom used. Tomorrow, as a result in some 
measure of the. proposed Study, a person’s 
reading habits may be commonly considered 
as one of the important clues to his person- 
ality and character and a thorough under- 
standing of all that goes into the development 
of reading habits an indispensable part of the 
librarian’s professional equipment. 

The librarian should play in relation to 
the reading habits of his community somewhat 
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the same role that the physician and public 
health worker do in the study and teaching of 
correct health habits. Both are limited as to 
what they can accomplish by the native capac- 
ity of those for whom they work. For a cer- 
tain proportion of the population in every 
community reading can have little or no value 
because of inferior mentality. The librarian 
is not to be held responsible for teaching the 
mechanics of reading, but he must share with 
the teacher and with other agencies the duty 
of developing good taste in reading and the 
formation of correct reading habits, even dur- 
ing the period of formal education. From 
that period on, his responsibility for reading 
habits is so greatly enlarged that he is under 
obligation to become a specialist in all the 
influences that enter into the development of 
reading habits, particularly those influences 
over which he has primary control. Among 
the latter is to be mentioned first, of course, 
the skill with which he selects and puts into 
use books and other reading matter adapted 
to the capacity and developing interests of his 
readers. This is in itself a subject worthy of 
more careful study than it has yet had. 


But there are other elements in every library 
service that have a greater or less influence 
on the development of desirable reading habits. 
Tentatively, and without attempting to make 
a complete enumeration, at least four classes 
of influence of this kind may be mentioned: 
(1) The physical arrangements and condi- 
tions, such as catalogs, ease of access to 
books, lighting, quiet, general attractiveness 
of building; (2) policies, rules and regula- 
tions, such as hours of service, borrowing 
privileges, etc.; (3) the efficiency and cour- 
tesy of the staff; and, (4) the conscious efforts 
to stimulate the quantity and quality of read- 
ing, such as publicity methods of all kinds, 
reading lists, reading clubs, book talks, read- 
ing records, prizes, etc. In one of the few 
studies reported more than a hundred methods 
were used to influence reading. All of these 
need to be studied scientifically to determine 
their relative effects on different classes of 
people. 


Even though the proposed study should be 
made largely from the librarian’s point of 
view and primarily as a basis for the exten- 
sion and improvement of library service, it 
should at the same time have much practical 
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value for those in charge of formal instruction 
of all grades, from elementary school through 
college, university, and professional school. 
It will probably be found inexpedient to un- 
dertake original studies in the fundamental 
habits of what may be called the mechanics 
of reading or the methods of teaching read- 
ing. Educational psychologists have done 
much scientific work in this field, all of which 
have been conveniently summarized by Pro- 
fessor William S. Gray. It seems to your 
Committee at this time that the proposed study 
should be directed, so far as the elementary 
and secondary schools are concerned, to an 
investigation of the more or less incidental 
factors in the child’s school experience which 
tend to influence permanently his reading in- 
terests and the quantity and quality of the 
voluntary reading he does both during the 
period of formal education and afterward. 
The ability to read is, of course, of funda- 
mental importance in the formation of correct 
reading habits, but it is assumed that the 
present study should not concern itself directly 
with methods of class room instruction nor 
their results as shown in the efficiency of silent 
reading. Apparently it will be desirable, how- 
ever, to inquire into the effect on reading 
habits of all methods employed in the schools 
for stimulating voluntary reading. Attention 
should also be given to the effect of extra- 
curricular activities, the methods of teaching 
literature, the quality of the teaching staff, etc. 
There is much reason to question whether 
most of the teachers have themselves the kind 
of reading habits which make it possible for 
them to create and foster a love for reading 
and good literature in their pupils. It may be 
safer to teach children how to read and leave 
them alone among the carefully selected books 
of a library. The relation of the schools and 
the public library should be studied. The sub- 
ject of libraries within the schools is of the 
greatest importance to this phase of the Study, 
but may wisely be left for an independent 
survey and report. 

A thorough study of the development of 
reading habits will not stop with the influence 
of schools and libraries, but will inquire into 
all the normal experiences of an individual, 
which determine the amount and quality of 
his reading. More should be known of pre- 
school influences, of the influence of parents 
and home environment, of the value of books 
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in the home, of the effect on the child of being 
read to before he can read for himself, of 
the influence of playmates and associates, of 
religion and the church, and of the influence 
of the teacher’s personality. Other factors 
influencing reading on which more information 
is needed, are locality, occupation, race, and 
the physical form and appearance of different 
types of publications. It may also be found 
desirable to supplement existing information 
as to the effect on reading habits of the size, 
thickness, and weight of books, as well as the 
character of the paper, type faces, and other 
features that determine the hygienic and artis- 
tic character of printed matter. 

The study of the formation of reading 
habits is largely psychological in its every 
phase, whether one deals with the problems 
that concern the teacher or the librarian, or 
with the production and distribution of read- 
ing matter through other educational agencies 
or through commercial channels. Scientific 
studies are especially needed in the effect of 
advertising on reading habits, particularly of 
books, magazines and newspapers that find 
most of their readers among the classes having 
little education and undeveloped tastes. 

This, in general outline, seems to the Com- 
mittee to be the proper scope and purpose of 
the Study. Some consideration has also been 
given to the methods to be used, but this is a 
matter on which they feel that no final deci- 
sion can be reached until after the director is 
appointed. On one point, however, having to 
do with the method of the Study, members of 
the Committee and many others consulted 
seem to be in agreement, namely, that one of 
the first steps should be the preparation, with 
a view to publication, of a careful digest of 
all existing information bearing on the topics 
to be covered in the Study. It is believed 
that the process of summarizing the scattered 
information at present available will aid in 
outlining the field, will help to avoid wasting 
time later in duplicating work already done, 
and will bring to light considerable material 
that can be used at once. 

It is assumed that even in the preliminary 
study all the principal methods of scientific 
investigation will be used. For some purposes 
experimental studies will be called for. For 
others case studies will be the method em- 


ployed, while other problems will be attacked 


by means of data to be collected on a quantita- 
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tive basis by questionnaires and by the use of 
existing sources. 

The Commission on Adult Education has 
recommended particularly that much use be 
made of experimental studies and this method 
would seem to be well adapted to testing the 
efficacy over comparatively short periods of 
various methods and devices for teaching read- 
ing and literature or for stimulating and 
directing voluntary reading. It is suggested, 
for example, that an experiment be conducted 
in some large city to determine the effect of 
the same book environment on similar popu- 
lation groups, but of different nationalities. 


Little use could be made of experiment, 
however, in tracing the influences which, com- 
ing into the life of an adult at various times, 
account for his present reading habits. For 
securing information of this latter type resort 
may be had to case studies, depending mainly 
on the interview, perhaps in conjunction with 
the questionnaire or personal history blank. 
A complete picture of the past and present 
reading habits of a considerable number of 
adults representing a variety of conditions 
should be drawn in this way. 


Where data of a relatively simple character 
are desired from a large number of people it 
can be collected by a properly designed ques- 
tionnaire. This method may be used, for 
example, if it is desired to obtain from the 
pupils in a large school, or from the members 
of any other fairly large group or groups, 
definite information as to what they read, 
where they read, when they read, how much 
time they give to reading, etc. 

Numerous suggestions have been made for 
statistical studies of some phase of the prob- 
lem. It would obviously not be difficult to 
amass an enormous quantity of facts as to 
the reading habits of various groups, ranging 
all the way from the nursery school to the old 
folks home. Much more is needed, however, 
than the mere collection and study of statis- 
tical data. 

Habit formation falls within the domain of 
psychology. No study of the development of 
reading habits is likely to reach conclusions of 
practical value in adult education or in other 
types of library service that does not make 
large use of the methods of analytical psy- 
chology. A competent psychologist is neces- 
sarily equipped for experimental, statistical, 


and other methods of research that may be 
called for. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that the person employed as director of 
the Study should, in addition to other quali- 
fications, be a trained and experienced psychol- 
ogist. 

C. C. Wrtt1AMson, Chairman, 
M.S. DunGEon, Ciara E. Howarp, 
J. T. JENNINGs, Errie L. Power. 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 

The Committee on Subscription Books 
herewith files its report in pursuance of the 
following motion: 

“Voted, That the Executive Board appoint 
a special Committee on Subscription Books, 
one member to be from the Editorial Com- 
mittee, to consider what the A.L.A. might 
do with regard to Subscription Books, and to 
report to the Executive Board.” 

Your Committee unanimously believes it is 
desirable to make available to the library 
profession evaluation of books and sets of 
books offered through nation-wide and com- 
mercial sales campaigns and on a subscription 
basis; they further believe it desirable that 
the findings and valuable publications of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, also 
those of the Massachusetts Library Club be 
made available through official sources; this 
in carrying out the avowed purpose of the 
American Library Association, “the best read- 
ing for the greatest number at the least cost.” 

Your Committee asks a continuance of one 
year to accumulate information and to deter- 
mine and recommend, if possible, ways and 
means for acquiring and disseminating this 
information. 

JutrA Ipeson, Chairman, 
Nora CriMMINS, Mary U. Roturock, 
ELeANnor R. Rockwoop, Carrie E. Scorr. 


UNION LIST OF FOREIGN GOV- 
ERNMENT SERIALS 


Your Committeee is gratified to report 
that, through the generosity of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, a subsidy of 
$25,000 has been provided which will enable 
it to proceed with the compilation of a List 
of the Serial Publications of Foreign Gov- 
ernments. It has seemed wise to delay the 
active prosecution of the work until the com- 
pletion of the present Union List project. 
Through the courtesy of the Library of Con- 
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gress and of the John Crerar Library, the 
Committee has received copies of their 
printed cards within its field. These cards 
are already arranged and are ready for the 
editor when the work is begun, which we 
hope will be before the end of the calendar 
year. 

At that time the libraries will be asked 
to give the Committee their support through 
subscriptions for the completed work. 


It is proposed to issue the work first as a 
complete list and later to compile a supple- 
ment containing reported holdings. 


For the Committee, 
J. T. Geroutp, Chairman. 


UNION LIST OF PERIODICALS 


It is probable that the present calendar year 
will see the end of the work of this Commit- 
tee and will witness a request for its dis- 
charge. 


All checking and provisional issues of the 
List have appeared and editorial work is now 
concentrated on preparation of the final edi- 
tion. At the time of making this report in 
April, copy had all been set for the final edi- 
tion for the letters C-F. Copy is ready for 
the printer through M. 


Prospects are that the work can go to press 
about August 1, and be distributed in the lat- 
ter months of 1927. 


H. M. Lypenserc, Chairman. 


VENTILATION AND LIGHTING OF 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Your Committee is at work on what we 
hope will be our final report on the Ventila- 
tion and Lighting of Library Buildings. This 
report will be somewhat elaborate, but before 
transmitting it to the A. L.A. we propose to 
submit it to certain experts in the Bureau of 
Standards and elsewhere, to check up on some 
of the technical details of it. 

The Committee will be glad to have instruc- 
tions as to how much of a report of this sort 
the A.L.A. would care to publish. A mere 
bald statement of recommendations without 
the reasons for them would not be satisfactory 
to many persons. On the other hand an elab- 
orate detailed report would be expensive to 
publish, and many members of the A.L.A. 
would care little about going through such a 
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report. The Committee would be glad to hear 
from members on this matter. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 
SAMUuEL H. Rancx, Chairman. 


WAR SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Early in the year the plan to provide a 
library service for the men participating in 
the visit of the American Legion to Europe 
came up for consideration, and the use of 
some of what remains of the war funds for 
this purpose was one of the points raised. 

The Executive Board authorized the expen- 
diture of not to exceed $5,000 from War 
Service Funds to be used, partly by the Amer- 
ican Library in Paris, partly by A.L.A. 
Headquarters, in the provision of the follow- 
ing services: 

1. The preparation of a list of books about 
Paris with notes about the American Library 
in Paris and the A. L.A. for distribution on 
the boats, through the American Library in 
Paris, through the American Legion, and in 
other ways. 

2. For extra services in the Paris Library, 
incident to the Legion visit. 

3. For American magazines and newspapers 
for use in Paris just before, during and fol- 
lowing the American Legion Convention, and 
for rent and other incidental expenses in con- 
nection with the reading rooms and informa- 
tion bureaus maintained in Paris. 

4. For the reproduction of the War Service 
bookplate in postcard form for distribution to 
the delegates in Paris. 

Almost coincident with the American Le- 
gion visit to Europe, arose the question, sub- 
mitted by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Hospital Libraries, Miss Perrie Jones, that 
some of the war funds be used to pay the 
salary and expenses of a field secretary, who 
shall make a survey of the hospital library 
service carried on in the United States, with 
a special view to determining the library serv- 
ice rendered to any ex-service men in hospitals 
outside of the government control, to formu- 
late plans to extend the service where it 
exists, and to introduce it where no library 
service is now being rendered. 

Miss Jones also proposed the establishment 
of a model hospital library in some hospital 
to carry on demonstration work for two years. 

It is of interest to know that the records 
in the Evaluation Division of the U. S. Vet- 
erans Bureau indicate a total of 3,075 bene- 
ficiaries hospitalized in civil and State insti- 
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tutions throughout the United States, as of 
March 1, 1927. In most cases the number in 
each hospital is small, ranging from one up 
to fifteen or twenty patients. In a few in- 
stances a much larger number are cared for— 
two hospitals having more than two hundred 
ex-service patients each. 


It should be borne in mind that the figures 
given above concern only ex-service patients 
who are Bureau beneficiaries, and is not a 
report on all ex-service men who may be re- 
ceiving hospital treatment. It is expected that 
the Survey would bring out this information. 

These proposals were laid before the Exec- 
utive Board in a somewhat incomplete form, 
chiefly in order to let the Board know that 
other plans as meritorious as the library serv- 
ice to the American Legion were under con- 
sideration by the Committee on War Service 
Activities. 

On March 5 the Executive Board expressed 
its interest in the Hospital Library project 
but stated that no action was possible at that 
meeting, because of lack of certain informa- 
tion and lack of time for careful considera- 
tion. 

H. H. B. Meyer, Chairman, 
Craripet R. BARNETT, Cart H. Miram, 
E. KATtHieen Jones, JAmesS I. Wyer. 


WAYS AND MEANS 


No action. 


WORK WITH THE BLIND 

Your Committee continues to work for the 
better organization of library service to blind 
readers. The initial step was taken last year 
when it was agreed that readers be required 
to use their nearest libraries wherever these 
were adequate. The Committee feels, how- 
ever, that owing to the unequal resources of 
the various collections of embossed books that 
this matter of better organization 
which requires careful consideration. 


is one 


Unlike the ordinary library which serves its 
patrons with personal contact and from their 
own choice, our libraries are in different lo- 
calities from the majority of our readers, 
whose contact with their librarians is largely 
by mail. For this reason there is only one 
way to keep our patrons informed of the 
titles available, and this is by the use of 


up-to-date Braille catalogs. Our Committee 
is glad to report that one of these will soon 
be in the hands of every reader. 

Mary Gould Davis of the Children’s Libra- 
rians Section of the A.L.A. with our cooper- 
ation has arranged through your association 
to emboss 500 lists of children’s books. These 
will be distributed to the older school children 
throughout the United States before school is 
out this spring. Extra copies can be bought 
for the small price of ten cents. 

Walter G. Holmes of the Ziegler Magazine 
promises us a complete catalog of all press- 
brailled books in Grade 1% soon. 


We wish to express our appreciation as a 
committee, to Miss Davis and Mr. Holmes 
for their great help in this work and also to 
Miss Goldthwaite, one of our number, who 
has undertaken to keep the librarians of the 
country informed of the Hand-copied books 
placed in different libraries. This she will do 
through lists printed in the Outlook for the 
Blind. 

The report from the Red Cross hand- 
transcribing activities shows the result of 
Miss McGuffey’s tireless efforts along this 
line. Many valuable additions have been 
added to our collections this year through 
these Red Cross Volunteer Workers. 


The American Printing House for the 
Blind Committee on Books has accorded us 
the honor of asking that we appoint a special 
committee to assist it in the choice of books. 
Since the output of this printing house is for 
children, we were very glad to be able to 
appoint from our Committee, Annie Carson 
of the Cleveland Public Library as chairman. 
Miss Carson is particularly fitted for this work 
through her position as children’s librarian 
before she entered our ranks. 


Though the subcommittee of our A. L.A. 
Committee has had the question of uniform 
statistics under consideration for some time, 
it has not yet been able to effect an agree- 
ment on all points. Our regulations have 
been brought to follow as nearly as possible 
the A. L.A. rules, but specific decisions must 
be made for certain problems peculiar to our 
field. Enough points have been agreed upon, 
however, to make it possible for the librarians 
for the blind to make out their statistical re- 
ports for this year on a fairly definite basis 


——— 
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We are glad to report that the Government 
has voted an increase of $25,000 to the 
yearly fund it supplies the American Printing 
House for the Blind, which increase, however, 
through lack of the necessary appropriation, 
will not be available this year. This makes 
the annual government subsidy to the Ameri- 
can Printing House $75,000 which is used for 
children’s books alone. This is the only defi- 
nite fund established in the United States to 
take care of the annual reading necessities of 
our patrons. 

The record for the past year of the com- 
bined circulations from the partial list of 
libraries, reprinted from the Outlook for the 
Blind of 1926, December, edition, approxi- 
mates the 300,000 figure. This list of libraries 
represents only the most active ones. We 
have no record from a number of school li- 


braries which circulate throughout their 
states nor from the Catholic and Jewish 
libraries. 


Such a figure, which I feel is a low one, 
demonstrates our acute problem, More Books! 
It is most difficult to keep up with the demand. 

The Committee wishes to thank the A.L.A. 
for the valuable help which it has given 
this past year to the field of publishing for 
the blind, by making possible an experimenting 
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shop for the development of two side print- 
ing and the Garin Process of duplicating. The 
perfecting of the method of interpointing 
Braille books is of special interest to libra- 
rians because this form of embossed books 
occupies one-third less space and bids fair to 
reduce costs almost as much. To reduce the 
number of volumes to a title means a great 
deal to the reader also. 


The past year has brought three new maga- 
zines into the field: The Braille Mirror from 
the Universal Braille Press; The Church 
Herald for the Blind, financed by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and embossed from 
the American Printing House, and the 
Lutheran Messenger also from this Printing 
House. The more magazines our readers 
have the more they want. 

The Lions Club of Detroit, assisted by the 
Detroit League of the Blind, has made its 
second gift toward Braille literature. The 
title chosen this year through the cooperation 
of our Committee, is Edna Ferber’s Show 
boat. This will be ready very soon for our 
patrons. 

Grace D. Davis, Chairman. 


WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 
No report. 





THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


To the Council of the American Library Association: 


The Board of Education for Librarianship herewith respectfully sub- 
mits its annual report for the year 1926-27. In presenting this report the 
Board wishes to express its continuing gratitude to the individuals, organ- 
izations, and institutions that contribute so liberally of their time, support, 
and criticism for the furtherance of professional education for librarian- 
ship. In addition to the discussion of trends, ideals, and progress which 
makes up the body of the report, the Board offers the following summary 
of work, October 1926-April 1927: 

Carrying forward the work of previous years the Board prepared 
Minimum Standards for Curricula in School library work, which were 
adopted by the Council in October 1926; made a further study of nomen- 
clature; and continued the Library Curriculum study. 

Acting in its capacity as an agency for investigation and accreditment, 
the Board sent representatives to visit seven library apprentice and training 
classes; five library schools; and thirty-three institutions offering courses in 
library science, particularly courses for school librarians. It published the 
second annual list of accredited library schools. 

Its recruiting and personnel work included: the distribution of 2070 
posters and 4500 copies of a pamphlet calling attention to education for 
librarianship; the answering of more than 400 inquiries as to how to enter 
library service; the compilation of a list of agencies offering summer courses 
in library science; also correspondence with a wide group of educational 
agencies including accrediting bodies, and with institutions and foundations 
granting scholarships and fellowships, an additional eight of which agreed 
to entertain applications from students of library science. 

The Board was represented at the meetings of the Association of 
American Universities, the Association of American Colleges, the Southern 
Commission on Higher Institutions, the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States, the Council on Medical Education, 
the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the National Education Association Department of 
Superintendence, and the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. The Board thereby gained valuable knowledge and has 
established a close relationship with these educational bodies. 

The advisory work of the Board is growing steadily and as time goes 
on bids fair to become its most valuable activity. In addition to continuous 
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correspondence with existing and proposed library schools and other 
agencies over matters of curricula, attendance, personnel, general efficiency, 
and financial support, the Board specifically advised upon the plans for 
intensive courses in school library work to be offered at Columbia Uni- 
versity during the summer session, and for a conference of elementary 
school principals on the problems and management of school libraries to 
be held at the University of Washington for ten days following the meet- 
ing of the N. E. A., and also advised in the plans for the second Summer 
Institute for Instructors in Library Science to be held at the University of 
Chicago, and for a series of institutes for librarians to be offered at various 
library schools. It gave generously of its time to interviews with present 
and prospective librarians concerning their personal plans for professional 
advancement. 

The above record of accomplishment holds within itself certain 
obvious suggestions for future work. In the ensuing year the Board will 
carry on and expand its recruiting publicity and correspondence, and will 
strengthen its relations with educational agencies and scholarship-giving 
foundations. It will proceed as rapidly as possible with its accrediting pro- 
gram, particularly with reference to summer courses in library science, 
library training and apprentice classes, and courses for school librarians. 
It will make further investigation of courses in library science, including 
correspondence courses, and it will continue its study of nomenclature. 
With increasing knowledge as an aid in its advisory work the Board will 
give its best efforts to this service. 

ApaAM StTRoHM, Chairman 

H. W. CRAVER 

H. S. HirsHBERG 

ELIZABETH M. SMITH 

L. R. WILson 

SARAH C. N. BoGLe, Secretary 
Harriet E. Howe, Executive Assistant 


FOREWORD BY THE CHAIRMAN 


We are passing through an era of building. Specifications and new 
standards have been proclaimed by the Board; old schools have been recon- 
structed ; new institutions have been established in conformity with technical 
requirements. It is to be hoped that the adoption of these standards has 
not led to the setting up of models so rigid that uniformity will be looked 
upon as desirable, that students and faculties will all repeat the same for- 


mulas, all accept the same working charts, and worship the same profes- 
sional leaders. 
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The Board has given out schedules of measurements, figures of dimen- 
sions, educational and physical, and other requirements. But the most 
important factor about an institution is the design, the creative imagina- 
tion, the rational conception of purpose. This design must originate with 
those making the schools a living organism—the Faculty. 

America standardized the fireproof steel structure, the skyscraper. 
It was audacious and indicative of compact efficiency. Having made that 
contribution we soon realized that practical ends may also be served 
gracefully, we abandoned the unblushingly utilitarian rectangular structure; 
the hard lines have been broken and bent into curves, the material has been 
given plastic treatment and the structure of today tapers upward in steeples 
and soars aloft like a cathedral, lifting one’s mind to new reaches instead 
of crushing one down with its old ponderous gross bulk. 


We may profitably come to an agreement and adopt standards for the 
steel skeleton of our schools, but for the professional aspirations, for the 
vitality and healthy, sane institutional canons that should manifest them- 
selves in the schools at work, we can lay down no standards. The binding 
of pedagogical curricula into fluent expressions of the traditions of the 
public service for which the grammar rules are being explained in these 
schools—these functions are entrusted to the directors and teachers. These 
leaders should have emerged from laboratories where processes have been 
tested, their associations with the students should be graced with that bal- 
anced, coordinated understanding of the fundamentals in education for 
librarianship and the ultimate service dealing with the hopes, perplexities, 
and struggles of mankind today. 


These mentors should have the attributes of leadership; should possess 
the ‘“‘personal arts’’ whereby their presence, their spoken word, their living 
personality awaken and move the students who are under their direct 
influence. ‘All true progress, all culture and power come from man, not 
from a book and machinery,” says Langdon Mitchell, ‘‘not from the myriad 
printed pages which convey to us the whole mass of man’s knowledge. . . 
Nay, but from a man to a man. Knowledge is by books. But life is gen- 
erated only by life.” 


The standards set up by the Board are none too high, they are but 
feeble indications of the subtle qualifications needed in those who are to 
direct the recruits for library service in their days of training, the period 
when knowledge is transmitted in an orderly and stimulating manner, 


when insight and intuition of new advances should become the moving 
forces. 


What we need most, however, is not more exacting standards of 
technique but rather of service. A new definition of results to be achieved. 
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For years we have piously rehearsed our ancient slogan: “The best reading 
for the greatest number at the least cost.’’ We know that the consumption 
of print through library machinery has increased enormously these past 
fifty years. Who can answer equally satisfactorily the question: Have 
public taste, quality of reading, and public thinking risen proportionately 
by practicing this inherited article of faith and rectitude? Some of us are 
a little skeptical and we are tempted to experiment with ‘fewer books, 
responsibly selected, for all library readers, at any cost.” Through such 
methods we may, of course, chance the disgrace of a falling off in our 
library statistics—our institutional Achilles heel—but we may improve our 
chance of creating new standards of appreciation. We may even challenge 
American men of letters and publishers to afford the American people an 
article of a little better quality than the output so cleverly advertised today. 
A militant librarian may be contrary to tradition but he cannot exercise 
his functions as a promoter of good reading without frowning on shoddy 
workmanship. We can not administer libraries for public good by merely 
giving people “what they want” and meeting a demand unscrupulously 
stimulated. It behooves us to create a new demand, new standards of 
high regard for the rights of the public—the right to the best. We should 
dare to be indifferent to such terms as multitudes and mass reading. 

Recognition should come to us on the strength of such contribution as 
we may succeed in making to the social and cultural life of the American 
people and not through slogans and rhetorical messages conceived for local 
consumption and solace of mind. 


ADAM STROHM, Chairman. 
Detroit, April 1927 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


An EXPANDING PROFESSION 


American librarianship in its progress from an occupation to a pro- 
fession has gone through the steps usual to such emergence: the philosophy 
of the work has given rise to fundamental principles which in turn have 
determined satisfactory practice. 

Librarianship is a profession of books and scholarship, a field for high 
administrative skill, a constructive social service. 

To the uninitiated, books and scholarship constitute not only the first 
aspect but also the supreme one. This point of view is easily accounted for. 
Originally the library was the peculiar appurtenance of the scholar or of 
the scholarly institution, and while there is still a close bond between the 
scholar and the library, the latter is no longer limited to this one group 
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of readers nor to the institutions of higher education. The emergence 
of the public library, paralleling the rise of the public school, brought about 
this change, and the library, like the school, is now the purveyor of 
knowledge to the many and not merely to the scholarly few. Scholarship 
and books are still the essential tools of the librarian. But the scholarship 
must be all-embracing,—wide enough to grasp the concepts of the engineer, 
the doctor, and the lawyer, the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick- 
maker. 

Hand in hand with this wider intellectual spread goes the necessity for 
adequate administrative machinery. The modern library is a buying and 
distributing agency, dependent for its success on sensible and far-seeing 
business administration. This fact has not been sufficiently stressed in the 
past and the frequent result has been stagnation and inadequate financial 
support. 

Library work is a constructive social service adapting itself to patrons 
of all ages from the child beginning to read pictures to the octogenarian 
who seeks solace in fancy from the disconcerting facts of life. It builds 
and does not tear down; it is preventive as well as remedial; its large con- 
tribution is to the normal, but the abnormal are not neglected; through 
books it provides recreation and rehabilitation, information and inspiration. 


Wuat SHALL Be TAUGHT 


A library science curriculum must be built upon the firm base of 
library work as it is, upon the work to be done. Education for librarian- 
ship must be aware of what the profession is really doing in all of its 
branches if students are to be properly prepared for the work which lies 
ahead. It is because of this that the library curriculum study now in its 
second year at the University of Chicago may prove of surpassing impor- 
tance. Dr. W. W. Charters, professor of education at the University, 
with the assistance of a professional staff and an advisory committee of 
librarians and library school faculty members, is actively engaged in an 
analysis of library work, and the preparation of textbooks on library sub- 
jects. The entire process is in line with recent accomplishments in other 
educational fields. Time was when every child attempted to memorize the 
entire six thousand words found in the speller. Then someone conceived 
the idea of finding out how many and what words constituted the necessary 
vocabulary of the average child. That done, the general speller was aban- 
doned, and attention was concentrated upon the words the child used. So 
in the library field the present effort is to ascertain from the libraries them- 
selves just what and how much technical and academic information is 
essential to the prospective librarian. With such knowledge in hand the 
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curriculum writes itself and the textbook becomes an explanation of funda- 
mental processes and not a compendium of stray information. 

So far analyses have been made of cataloging and classification, of 
circulation work, of reference work, and of book selection including order 
work. The next subjects to be analyzed are school library work and work 
with children. These analyses are supplemented by materials already 
available in library literature, and by data collected as a result of interviews 
and correspondence with librarians in all parts of the country, the whole 
organized and tabulated for the use of the authors who are to write the 
textbooks. 


RESULTING TEXTBOOKS 


The textbook on circulation work, written by Jennie M. Flexner, Head 
of the Circulation Department of the Louisville Free Public Library, has 
been used by the instructors in library schools this year in a trial mimeo- 
graphed edition. Revision on the basis of criticisms received from the 
schools and from experts in circulation work is in process, and the printed 
text is to be ready for distribution this fall. The text on cataloging and 
classification by Margaret Mann, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Library Science at the University of Michigan, is now being prepared for 
its trial during the coming school year. The preliminary edition of the 
book on reference work, by J. I. Wyer, Director of the New York State 
Library, will be ready in the fall of 1927, and the one on book selection 
and order work, by F. K. W. Drury, Assistant Librarian, Brown Univer- 
sity, in the fall of 1928. 

Supplementing the textbooks there have been prepared practice sheets 
for the teaching of routine processes by segregating them for drill pur- 
poses. ‘The sheets for circulation work were made under the direction of 
the Curriculum Study by a specialist in vocational education. 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S VOCABULARY 


A source of confusion to writers of textbooks as well as to librarians 
themselves has been a certain indefiniteness in library terminology. The 
terms used in library education are a composite of those from the field and 
from the class room, including many general educational terms either in 
their accepted or in an adapted meaning. Recently there has been issued 
for criticism a tentative list, “Standard Terminology in Education, with 
particular reference to librarianship,” which will be sent from A. L. A. 
Headquarters to anyone requesting it. It is hoped that this list may be 
the forerunner of an accepted terminology. 
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TEACHERS OF THE FUTURE 


The present tendency in teaching library science is away from the 
formal to the informal, away from required courses to electives, away from 
group to individual instruction, away from subjective to objective tests, 
away from the stereotyped to the inspirational: in short, the tendency is 
toward the adaptation to library subjects of the best teaching methods. 
To further this liberalization the Institute for Teachers of Library Science, 
inaugurated last year, will be repeated this summer at the University of 
Chicago. 

The faculties of all the accredited library schools connected with 
colleges and universities now have professorial rank. All schools meet 
the proportion suggested in the standards except one which has as yet no 
full professorship. The teacher who aspires to a professorship in the 
future will be especially interested in the doctor’s degree, if the signs are 
truly read. 

There is a challenge to able and inspiring librarians to devote them- 
selves to the teaching of library science. They will find in this field a satis- 
fying means of contributing to the profession by helping to prepare an 
adequate number of alert, keenly intelligent young people to carry out 
present professional ideals and to create higher ones in their turn. 


LIBRARIANS, SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


A condition deserving the consideration of the profession is the num- 
ber of vacancies existing on library staffs compared with the relatively 
small number of students finishing at the library schools this spring. This 
latter number, although larger than in any previous year, will not be suffi- 
cient to care for the demands of the public, college, and special libraries, 
not to mention the increasing demand from school libraries. A proportion 
of the graduates doubtless will become school librarians and the general 
supply will be depleted to that degree. An unusual number of notable 
positions became vacant during 1926. The majority have been filled, 
generally by bringing an executive from another library rather than by 
direct promotion. Some are yet to be filled. The supply of qualified libra- 
rians is still so inadequate that frequently vacancies are of many months 
duration, and ‘the circle widens with each new transfer. The A. L. A. 
Personnel Division alone made suggestions for 539 positions although it 
received only 269 new registrants during the year. 

Librarians for the small library and for rural extension work are 
lacking in sufficient numbers, but the library schools are expanding the 
courses in preparation for this important part of library work. Probably 
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no other position calls for more resourcefulness and ability than the head- 
ship of a small town library, where there is no staff to help, no superior 
to supervise, and where in fact all work is the accomplishment of one indi- 
vidual. 

Larger enrollments at the library schools eventually will ease the 
burden on the profession. The adoption of the cooperative scheme of 
education, like that in force at the University of Cincinnati for years, might 
help temporarily. In this scheme one-half of the students are in school 
for four or six week periods while the other half are employed; and the 
two groups exchange places, two students alternating in one position, which 
is kept filled constantly. 

The summer courses offered for professional credit at Illinois, Colum- 
bia, and Michigan, will lighten the pecuniary load for students, since they 
can study while holding positions for a portion of the year. Thus, more 
of the experienced librarians may prepare themselves for advancement, and 
new recruits may be attracted. 

The fact that college librarians are entitled to participation in annuity 
and insurance programs of the Carnegie Foundation whether or not the 
institution to which they are attached is officially connected with these pro- 
grams may prove an incentive to enter college or university work. 

The enrollment of fifty-three students at Michigan last fall apparently 
tapped a new source of supply, for it seemingly did not decrease attendance 
at any other institution. A new school is announced at McGill University, 
Montreal, and schools are proposed at other Canadian as well as American 
institutions. The South is alive with interest in library progress, and the 
desirability of more library schools in the Southeast and in the Southwest 
is evident. There might well be a revival of the school at the University 
of Texas, and an expansion of the work at the University of Montana, 
and new schools might be established in many parts of the country. The 
existing library schools are making valiant efforts to meet the situation, and 
the distant prospect looks more promising than the immediate foreground. 


LEISURE FOR PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Leisure for contemplation, for assimilation of old as well as new 
ideas, for exchange of discoveries and methods, for keeping physically and 
mentally fit—leisure for these must be included in the plans of all librarians 
if library work is to advance or even to hold its place. 

Leisure for research and writing is considered one of the perquisites 
of academic life. The rather small harvest of essays, articles, and contri- 
butions from the pens of library school faculty members would indicate 
that the amount of leisure necessary for detached work has not been 
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available in the past. The number of publications, however, is increasing, 
and the time schedules for teachers in the library schools should be so 
drawn that time and encouragement are afforded for productive research 
work and professional writing. 

Leisure for attending conferences and institutes is advantageous. The 
Chicago Summer Institute for Teachers of Library Science effected a 
solidarity of interest in that group which it is hoped will be increased by 
the institutes to be held soon at two of the library schools. Better acquain- 
tance with those engaged in the same kind of work, the seeing of personal 
duties through the eyes of others, such opportunities aid progress. Exchange 
of assistants has been beneficial in different parts of this country and an 
international exchange seems possible within the immediate future. All 
these are indications of the professional use of leisure not to be ignored 
without severe penalties. 

Advanced study has not been possible to many librarians partly 
because six years’ work has been required to earn the professional degree. 
This second bachelor’s degree has been discounted or ignored by the grad- 
uate schools of universities, making higher degrees prohibitive because of 
time and expense. Now that the master’s degree is conferred by Columbia, 
Illinois, and Michigan after two years of professional library study, the 
route to the highest degree is shortened. At Columbia the doctor’s degree 
possibly may be attained in three years beyond the bachelor’s, the usual 
length of time for the doctorate. Leisure for advanced study through 
sabbatic or other leave of absence will now be especially desirable. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Graduate study in American universities rests very largely upon a 
scholarship-fellowship basis and therefore, in view of the fact that more 
than half of the library schools today are graduate schools, provision 
should be made in accord with the general principles underlying graduate 
instruction, certainly for the second year’s work. Scholarships and fellow- 
ships available to librarians for such study were announced in the library 
periodicals during the year, and a list is given in the appendix of this 
report... A number of organizations have stated that library science will 
be considered as a subject within the scope of their grants. Among these 
are several state federations of women’s clubs. All the library schools but 
one have their own scholarship or loan funds, and in some cases funds 
are available in competition with other departments on the campus. Some 
city and state library associations provide scholarships for assistants in 
their localities. The provision of additional scholarships and fellowships by 
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these and other agencies would make the future brighter for many a library 
assistant. 


LiprRARY WorkK WITH CHILDREN 


Library work with children offers one of the greatest opportunities for 
constructive service in the scheme of present day life. Probably no field of 
library work demands more careful preparation or higher qualifications 
than this one. Certainly none suffers more from lack of available workers. 
Various reasons are given to explain the paucity of available children’s 
librarians: low salaries; long vacations and higher salaries in that special- 
ization of a specialization—school library work; failure of administrators 
to understand the significance of library work with children; seeming advan- 
tages in administrative positions in other library departments. Frequently 
the position of children’s librarian has neither the rank nor salary of other 
specialized positions in the library. This is possibly another contributing 
cause to the inadequate supply of children’s librarians. 

The statistics of home use of books from the following libraries 
selected at random show the proportion of books issued to children: 


Juvenile 
Circulation 
Number Percent Number Percent 


5,792,309 62 3,618,858 38 


Date of Adult Circulation 
Name of Library Report 
New York Public.... 1926 


“Sees 1926 1,365,094 57 1,008,025 43 
Detroit ........... 1925-26 2,150,547 52 1,954,554 48 
Los Angeles ....... 1925-26 3,830,756 70 1,691,133 30 
Cleveland ......... 1925 2,130,413 47 2,357,917 53 
Pittsburgh* ........ 1925 956,248 50 959,217 50 
Oak Park ......... 1925 159,769 58 114,053 42 
ON in sxtaw inven 1925 218,299 43 285,693 57 
A aoe 1925 246,959 49 260,777 51 


“Does not include circulation from Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny. 


These figures may be considered typical of cities and towns in which 
organized work with children is carried on. They indicate broadly the 
numbers of children dependent upon the library and the consequent need 
for people to do this work. There are only four library schools which offer 
comprehensive courses in library work with children. Figures from one 
are not available but the other three together have this year a total of 
only sixty students enrolled in these special courses—and this is an increase 
over other years. 


Since books play so important a part in the lives of many children, they 
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might well be more effective in the lives of more children, were there a 
greater number of children’s librarians equal to their opportunities. 


To the well conditioned child books are essential for the carrying on 
to effective results the stimulation gained in the best of modern classrooms 
and school libraries, and for leisure hours when the joys of individual 
discoveries are possible. To children without proper or comfortable home 
environment with unguarded and unguided leisure, books may mean even 
more in widened horizons and the satisfaction of awakened curiosity. To 
meet these spontaneous interests and demands of childhood is the children’s 
librarian’s task. 


The essential traits for the children’s librarian are an intimate 
knowledge of books, sympathetic understanding of child nature, and famil- 
iarity with the technical working of the library. To be effective, a chil- 
dren’s librarian needs a tolerance great enough to keep her from narrow- 
minded censorship, broad social interests, and a love of books which 
embraces the whole field of literature. If to a discriminating knowledge 
is added scientific skill, a children’s librarian has two great essentials for 
her work, but there must also be added to this the ability to enjoy with 
the children a common interest in the life they encounter in their reading, 
and through their experience. 


The parent, the teacher, the librarian—to these three the child must 
turn for knowledge of that powerful world of books, and these three must 
be wise and understanding not only of the child but of their mutual rela- 
tions. Christopher Morley says of a child he found reading on a doorstep 
in the slums, “To see a youngster reading in the slums is to me the most 
subtly heart-searching experience I know. And behind every such child is 
the heart and brain of some teacher or librarian that made the book pos- 
sible and put it into his hand. That is one thing that librarians do, and it 
is the greatest thing I know.” 


The professional preparation of the children’s librarian is no different 
in quantity or quality from the training of librarians in other fields. The 
content of the curriculum is different. To the fundamentals of library 
science common to all well organized curricula, there are added courses in 
the literature of childhood, book selection, story telling, child psychology, 
the study of reading habits, and the sources of folklore. 


This necessary study of the folklore of the world, and the beginnings 
of story telling, this delving into the fundamental thoughts of the human 
race, is a source of great enrichment to the prescribed courses for children’s 
librarians. 


The curriculum should also include some instruction in educational 
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methods, especially in this day of changing standards of teaching and 
experimental education. 

Probably all will agree that ‘‘a tremendous rise must come in the 
numbers of those interested in library work for children, and also in the 
adequate courses and practice fields available in library schools and training 
classes for them. This must be followed by a weeding out of those who 
are not fitted for the work. Then the procession will go forward.’” 


ScHOOL LIBRARY WoRK 


The child no longer studies geography. He studies how the world 
travels; how it is sheltered, clothed, and fed. As an individual he may be 
presented with a “challenge”; as a member of a group he helps to work 
out a project. In either case he attacks his subject from the point of view 
of the investigator and the doer, not merely from that of the learner and 
memorizer. The class descends upon the school library individually, col- 
lectively, or through a committee. The librarian and the teacher have been 
in conference and the former is ready. For each child there is a book 
suited to his particular age, interest, and ability as far as the experience 
and expert knowledge of the librarian make it possible. But this is not all. 
This same librarian goes about it to train the child in the methods of inde- 
pendent investigation. He learns how to take notes; how to judge the 
value of a book from its date; how to use convenient tools like indexes and 
card catalogs. And so whether the school functions under the platoon 
plan with regularly scheduled library hours, or under the Dalton plan 
with its trend towards individual instruction, the library is of the very 
warp and woof of its educational scheme. There must be a room set apart, 
and books, and a library teacher, someone who combines knowledge of 
books and library technique with sufficient knowledge of educational meth- 
ods to make the library an integral part of the school’s educational scheme 
and not an appendage or an extra-curricular activity. 





































PREPARATION FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANSHIP 


The demand for this type of librarianship is urgent. It goes far 
beyond the limits of present library school facilities. More than that, the 
public school world is not convinced that the pursuance of the average 
library school curriculum is an adequate introduction to school librarian- 
ship. The expert school administrator may demand more professional 
preparation for his high school librarian than librarians are wont to 
recommend; that is, courses in professional librarianship plus courses in 
educational method.’ In the elementary school there is distinct inclination 


1 Library journal, April 1, 1927, 52:356 
7 School and society, July 24, 1926, 24:113-18 
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to place teaching ability above library technique, though even here the 
more thoughtful educators agree that a balanced combination is best. But 
they insist on having the combination. 


CouRSES IN TEACHER-T RAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Library science courses in the teachers college and normal school are 
the result of an urgent demand plus the school man’s expressed: conviction. 
The library courses offered in such schools run all the way from a series of 
a dozen lessons to the well balanced curriculum closely approximating the 
Minimum Standards in School library work adopted by the Council of the 
American Library Association. 

Much of the work done, however, is open to criticism. This may be 
because the courses are too few or too superficial; because there is over- 
emphasis on technical subjects; or because of the disposition to insert 
library science in the curriculum without providing teachers. 

Too many teacher-training institutions are attempting to prepare 
teachers for school librarianship in one course of perhaps two hours per 
week. It is true that the teachers college curriculum is overcrowded and 
that the catalog states that “the library methods course is designed to 
prepare for the position of teacher-librarian only.”’ The absurdity lies 
in all-inclusiveness and in wrong emphasis in the subject matter. Another 
serious handicap has been inadequate staff. There is a tendency to super- 
impose teaching upon an already fully occupied librarian. “I am very 
much interested,” writes one such librarian, “in the problem of library 
instruction, especially in the need for it in teachers colleges, but have been 
unable to do much with it on account of the fact that I have no trained 
assistants, and find it impossible to add teaching to my already full schedule 
of work.” 

The remedies are obvious where a state law does not intervene: 
eliminate the highly technical subjects such as cataloging and classification, 
and concentrate on what the part-time librarian in the small school really 
needs—knowledge of children’s literature and book selection and a few 
simple administrative details. Where state law specifies the teaching of 
technical processes, or wherever the demand for school librarians suggests 
the necessity for intensive library science curricula in teacher-training 
agencies, several procedures are indicated: (1) making library science a 
full-fledged department of the school with an adequate staff and a curricu- 
lum approximating the best available standards; (2) concentration of 
library science courses in one or two of the several teacher-training agencies 
of the state, development of a full curriculum, employment of an adequate 
staff, and steering of prospective school librarians to that agency; (3) offer- 
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ing the full library science curriculum through the summer session, so 


arranging the program that students may complete the curriculum in a 
series of years. 


FORWARD STEPS IN SCHOOL LIBRARY COURSES 


It is startling to realize that in five or ten years there may be as many 
school librarians as there are public librarians, or even more. It is not for 
the library profession either to discount or to disregard the sincere though 
sometimes inadequate efforts of the public school world to supply its own 
library demands. 

The presence of library science courses in teacher-training institutions 
shows that educators realize the importance of professional preparation 
for school librarians. In a number of states this realization has gone so 
far as to be embodied in law. Moreover, the better schools are bringing 
up their standards with the hope of accreditment by the American Library 
Association as well as by their state education departments, and by other 
accrediting bodies such as the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Within the current year at least one entirely new 
library science department in a teachers college has been organized as an 
undergraduate library school. Not fewer, but better library science courses 
in teacher-training institutions is the ideal. 

That the accredited library schools are not blind to the school library 
situation is evidenced by a steady increase in the number of school library 
electives; by occasional inclusion in the curriculum of courses in education 
and child psychology; and by a tendency towards liberal provision for the 
professional education of school librarians through summer sessions. 
Columbia is breaking the way here and the experiment will be watched with 
intense interest. 

Teachers colleges and library schools both are attempting to come at 
the heart of the matter by providing school library courses for the public 
school administrator himself. Where principal and superintendent are 
alertly aware of the possibilities in professional library service there is no 
question of correct school library direction. The special summer courses 
on the place and function of the library in the school, to be offered for 
school administrators at Columbia and at the University of Washington 
this year, are experiments which should be fruitful. 

There is need for careful study (1) by public school educators to 
determine whether they can afford to countenance inadequate professional 
preparation for school librarians; (2) by library schools to ascertain 
whether they have devised the best possible curricula for those of their 
students who intend entering the public school field; (3) by the library 
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profession as a whole to determine without prejudice and after much 
thoughtful investigation of the modern public school what sort of library 
service is needful and what is the best preparation for it. 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


The library schools of America have proved their worth to those who 
know them best, and the visit of the ‘“‘over-seas” delegates to the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Conference persuaded at least one visitor that our schools 
are worthy of imitation. ‘After I had seen and talked with some of the 
younger librarians who have had no pre-war library experience, having 
come straight from library school since 1914, and after seeing also the 
work they have been able to accomplish, I realize now the possibilities of 
a sound library school training founded upon a good college course, but 
the training must be taken in a good library system. A library school at 
Glasgow University, for example, with practical work in the Glasgow 
Libraries, both sides being controlled by an expert librarian, seems to me 
to be quite the best possible training a future public librarian could obtain.’ 
Other delegates were surprised to find the library schools recognized by 
leading universities as on a par with other professional and graduate 
schools, and the mistaken notion of “trade schools’ disappeared after one 
or two classes were observed. 


The Board plans to visit each accredited library school at least once 
in three years. Any school not on the accredited list, or any accredited 
school which desires to be considered under different standards will be 
visited upon request. ‘Two visits in two different years are to precede 
accreditment. In case of a favorable report the first year, a provisional 
accrediting may be given. 


Visits are not alone for purposes of accrediting, but also to give oppor- 
tunities for exchange of opinions and discussion of common problems. As 
an inevitable outcome, the Board is gaining constantly in knowledge of 
problems, activities, and accomplishments of the schools, and the schools 
are turning to the Board with increasing frequency for counsel and advisory 
assistance. 

ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 1926-1927 

The following is the list of accredited and provisionally accredited 
library schools for 1926-1927 as judged by the Minimum Standards for 
Library Schools :* 

ADVANCED GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

No existing school meets these standards 


1 Some impressions of the public library system of the United States of America. 1927. p. 58 
* Board of Education for Librarianship. Annual report. 1926. p. 49-58 
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GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Library School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta’ 
School of Librarianship, University of California 
Columbia University School of Library Service’ 
Drexel Institute School of Library Science 
University of J/linois Library School 
Simmons College School of Library Science 

One year program for college graduates (called C II) 


School of Library Science, Western Reserve University 
Program for college graduates 


SENIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
Simmons College School of Library Science 
Four year program (called C I) 


University of Washington Library School 


JUNIOR UNDERGRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Library School of the Los Angeles Public Library 

Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 

Pratt Institute School of Library Science 

St. Louis Library School, St. Louis Public Library 

School of Library Science, Western Reserve University 
Program for undergraduates 


Library School of the University of Wisconsin 





PROVISIONALLY ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 1926-1927 
Hampton Institute Library School 
University of Michigan Department of Library Science 


CHANGES REPORTED BY LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


The Library School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, announces that 
Emory University, with which the School is now affiliated, has granted 
professorial rank to the members of its faculty who give full time to 
instructional work. 

The University of California School of Librarianship plans to give in 
1928-29, for the first time, second year courses leading to the degree 
of M.A. 

Columbia University grants the degree of B.S. on the completion of 
the first year of graduate study in the School of Library Service, and the 
degree of M.S. on completion of the second year. In addition to the 









_ 

?The short form of name in common usage as indicated by italics has been adopted for the tables, p. 192. 

? Fully noone pwd aeneing one favorable report because the school is the result of the union of two 
accredited schools 
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graduate work, courses equivalent to those of a Junior Undergraduate 
Library School will gradually be offered, both through Summer Session 
and University Extension. 

Drexel Institute School of Library Science grants the degree of B.S. 
in L.S. to all students who successfully meet every requirement. 

The University of Illinois in 1927 will grant the degree of B.S. in 
L.S. to students who successfully complete the one year’s program in the 
Library School, and the degree of M.A. or M.S. to students presenting a 
major in library science in the Graduate School. A few part-time students 
will receive the degree of B.L.S. 

The Library School of the Los Angeles Public Library is discontinu- 
ing courses and lectures relating to college and special library work, and 
beginning September, 1927, will give instruction in public library work only. 
Standards of instruction and entrance requirements will remain the same. 

The Department of Library Science at the University of Michigan 
plans in 1927-28 to expand the amount of instruction in public library 
administration. The Department offers both undergraduate and graduate 
courses. 

Pratt Institute School of Library Science has added twenty hours of 
classroom work, “thereby strengthening the courses in book selection and 
library administration.” 

The St. Louis Library School in its “course in library work with chil- 
dren is now laying the emphasis on undergraduate work.” 

Simmons College School of Library Science in September, 1927, will 
offer specialized courses in library work with children and school library 
work. The School will be enlarged to three sections, two of which will be 
for Simmons four-year students and transfers from other colleges, and the 
third for college graduates. 

The Syracuse University Library School has been reorganized with 
changes in the faculty and the curriculum. 

Western Reserve University School of Library Science has changed 
its organization by placing its instruction on a graduate as well as under- 
graduate basis. Beginning in June, 1927, those in the graduate division 
will be granted the degree of B.S. in L.S.; those in the undergraduate 
division a professional certificate. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS AT LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


The six Junior Undergraduate Library Schools require competitive 
examinations for the admission of all students except college graduates. 
Two or three of these schools have successfully experimented in uniform 
examinations. This practice might be extended to include the others, and 
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a scheme similar to the College Entrance Board be developed, possibly 
under the guidance of the Association of American Library Schools. The 
subjects usually covered are foreign languages, history, general informa- 
tion, current events, and literature, but the most necessary subjects are as 
yet hard to determine because of the diversification of library work. The 
form of the examinations is gradually undergoing change, and experimenta- 
tion might determine the most effective form or a desirable substitute. 


CURRICULUM SUGGESTIONS FOR LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


The schocls are giving more attention to library work with children. 
The additional work announced at Simmons and at Columbia is gratifying 
in view of the continued shortage of children’s librarians. The Board 
reiterates its endorsement of the recommendation of the 1926 Committee 
on Training, of the A. L. A. Children’s Librarians Section, that more atten- 
tion be given in all schools to the preparation of children’s librarians for 
elementary and junior high school libraries and for library work with 
children and young people; that wherever possible special study in library 
work with children be offered, and that advanced courses and research 
work in this field be undertaken in the graduate schools. 


The special courses in school library work at Columbia during this 
summer are, it is hoped, but forerunners of similar courses during the 
academic year. The Board recommends that, wherever practicable, courses 
in this subject be expanded or inaugurated. 


Special preparation for teachers of library science is desirable, and 
the Board recommends that whenever possible the graduate schools under- 
take such courses. 


The Board also recommends the expansion of instruction in library 
extension and in adult education, and the further development of summer 
courses, particularly those offered for professional credit. 


The preparation of librarians for special libraries is practically un- 
touched by the library schools. A volunteer committee of the Special 
Libraries Association made a report at its Atlantic City Conference, con- 


tinued the investigation during the year, and presented recommendations 
for desirable courses.’ 


Specialization is becoming such an important part of all library work 
that electives and special subject courses in connection with library technique 
doubtless should become a part of the curriculum in some library schools. 
The extension courses at Columbia are a good beginning. 


1 Special libraries, November, 1926, 17:329-30 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS OPEN TO LIBRARIANS 


The scholarships and fellowships described below, with the exception 
of those offered by library schools and associations, are offered to students 
generally, but the organizations have stated that library science will be 
considered as a subject within the scope of their grants. 


The American Council of Learned Societies offers small grants for research (not 
professional in character) to citizens or residents of the United States. Available for 
travel, secretarial assistance, supplies, etc. Stipend, not exceeding $300. Period of study, 


not stated. Apply before January 31 to Professor Guy Stanton Ford, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


American Field Service Scholarship for French Universities, Inc. For advanced 
study in a field in which the candidate has shown proficiency. Open to men. Candidates 
must be college graduates, graduates of professional schools requiring three years study 
for a degree, or must be twenty-four years of age and have spent five years in work 
requiring high technical skill. Ability to read French is necessary. Stipend, $1200, 


tenable for one year. Apply before ‘January 1 to Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Secretary, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


American German Student Exchange, Inc. For American students having two 
years in college and a working knowledge of German. Preference given to those between 
the ages of 20 and 30. Covers tuition, board and lodging, tenable for one year. Apply 


before February 15 to Carl J. Friedrich, American German Student Exchange, Inc., 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation offers two sorts of scholarships. 


(a) For Americans for study in Scandinavian countries. Candidates must have 
been born in the United States, must be capable of original research, and preferably 
college graduates. Familiarity with a Scandinavian language desirable. Stipend, $1000 
(in a few cases $1200). Period of study, one academic year with a possibility of renewal. 


Apply before March 15 to the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 


(b) For Scandinavians for study in the United States. Qualifications: Scandinavian 
birth; at least one year of university study; knowledge of the English language. Stipend, 
$1000-$1500. Period of study, one academic year. Apply before March 15 to the agent 
of the American-Scandinavian Foundation in the applicant’s own country. 


The Association of American University Women awards the nine fellowships listed 
immediately below. Application for the first seven is due each year before January 1, 
and should be sent to Professor Agnes L. Rogers, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. Preference is given to those wishing to complete work for a doctor’s 
degree. At least two years of graduate work is desirable. 


The A. A. U. W. Fellowships (undesignated). Qualifications: Open to women 
having a degree in arts, science, or literature, and showing promise of distinction. 
Stipend, $1500. Period of study, one academic year. 


Latin-American Fellowship (not offered 1927-28). Qualifications: Woman 
student of Latin-America, at least twenty-one years of age, with the equivalent of 
a college education and a knowledge of English. Stipend, $1000. Period of study, 
one academic year. 

The Phi Mu Fellowship is open to a woman having a degree from any institu- 


tion in which Phi Mu has a chapter. Stipend, $1000. Period of study, one academic 
year. 
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The Boston Alumnae Fellowship is awarded to a graduate of an approved 
college who has good health, character, ability, and initiative. May be used either 
in Europe or America. Constructive work, not general culture. Stipend, $800. 
Period of study, one academic year. 

The Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship is open to women showing promise of 
distinction, and having a degree in arts, science, or literature. Stipend, $1500. 
Period of study, one academic year. 

The Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship (offered in alternate years) is 
open to women graduates who intend to teach. Preferably one with experience in 
teaching and two years of graduate study. Stipend, $1000. Period of study, one year. 

The Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship (offered triennially). Qualifications: 
A degree in arts, science, or literature, and prerequisites given above. Stipend, $1000, 
Period of study, one year. 


The following two fellowships are also granted under the auspices of the A. A. U. W. 
but application procedure is different. 

The International Fellowship is awarded to a member of a branch of the 
International Federation of University Women. Must study in a foreign country. 
Stipend, $1500. Period of study, one year beginning July 1. Candidates will apply 
before December 15 to the Secretary of the National Association of University 
Women to which they belong. 

For the Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship, 1928-29, British women of grad- 
uate standing for graduate study in American colleges or universities are eligible. 
Biennial. Stipend, $2000. Period of study, not stated. Apply before January 1 to 
Miss Theodora Bosanquet, 92 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1, England. 

The Bureau of University Travel offers ten scholarships to be awarded to librarians 
with academic degree or equivalent, endorsed by the A. L.A. Stipend, $200 applicable 
on one of the Bureau’s European Tours of two or three months duration. Apply before 
March 15 to Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts. 

C. R. B. Educational Foundation, Inc. Scholarships open to graduates of higher 
institutions in Belgium for study in America. Candidates must be Belgian citizens and 
speak and write English. Apply before January 15 to the Secretary, Fondation Univer- 
sitaire, 11 rue d’Egmont, Brussels, Belgium. Stipend, $1300 plus tuition and traveling 
expenses. 

The Commonwealth Fund offers British graduate students, under thirty and unmar- 
ried, opportunities for study at library schools connected with institutions which are 
members of the Association of American Universities. Stipend, 600 pounds. Period of 
study, two years with provision for travel at Christmas and for three months during the 
summer. Apply before February 20, through applicant’s college authorities, to R. H. 
Simpson, Esq., secretary to the Committee, Commonwealth Fund Fellowships, 50 Russell 
Square, London, W. C. 1, England. 

The General Education Board is especially interested in providing scholarships for 
negro librarians at the Hampton Institute Library School. In 1925-26 three awards were 
made, and in 1926-27 seven. Qualifications, college graduates preferably. Apply to the 
General Education Board, 61 Broadway, New York. 

The Hutchinson Scholarship for library education is open to young women who 
are residents of Oak Park, Illinois. The stipend is $600 and the award is made by the 
Trustees of the Scoville Institute, Oak Park, Illinois. 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation offers $2500 to citizens of the 
United States, preferably twenty-five to thirty-five years old, who have demonstrated 
capacity for productive scholarship. Period of study, twelve months. Apply before 
November 15 to Henry Allen Moe, secretary, John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, 2300 Pershing Square Building, New York. 
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Kahn Foundation for Foreign Travel of American Teachers. Qualifications, teach- 
ers of library science (men) preferably twenty-five to thirty-five years old. Stipend, 
$5000, to be awarded to one or two applicants. Period, one year’s foreign travel. Apply 
before April 15 to the Secretary, Kahn Foundation, 531 W. 116th Street, New York. 

The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial offers fellowships for study in social 
science in any country in which the Memorial is represented. The candidates for study 
are nominated by the Memorial’s representatives, several of whom have agreed that 
those wishing to combine the study of library science and social science in library schools 
in the United States will be considered eligible for the award. The addresses of the 
representatives are given in the annual report which may be secured from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 61 Broadway, New York. 

Northwestern University awards annually fourteen fellowships of $500 and tuition 
for study and research in its graduate school. Open to graduates of any university or 
college, tenable for one year. Librarians studying for advanced degrees may take advan- 
tage of these scholarships. Apply before March 1 to the Dean of the Graduate School, 
Room 210, Harris Hall, Evanston, Illinois. 

Northwestern University also administers fellowships and scholarships for the Wie- 
boldt Foundation. A fellowship of $1000-$2000 may be obtained for a qualified librarian 
who wishes to undertake sociological research in the library field under the direction of 
the Northwestern University Department of Sociology. Apply before January 15 to the 
Dean of the Graduate School, Room 210, Harris Hall, Evanston, Illinois. 

For the Robert Brookings Graduate School of Economics and Government George 
Eastman Fellowships, research must be in a field overlapping library science and social 
science. Candidates must have had one full year of graduate work. Stipend, $500-$1000. 
Apply before March 1 to Professor W. J. Shepard, 1724 I (Eye) Street, Washington, D. C. 

Yale University Graduate School. Sterling Fellowships for research in humanistic 
studies and natural sciences. Qualifications: For bibliographical work. Open equally 
to graduates of Yale and other approved colleges and universities in the United States 
and foreign countries. Junior fellowships, M.A. degree, senior fellowships, Ph.D. degree. 
Stipend, junior fellowships, $1000-$1500; senior fellowships, $1000-$2500. Apply before 
March 1 for junior fellowships, and befere April 1 for senior fellowships, to the Dean of 
the Graduate School, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Many State Federations of Women’s Clubs have scholarships or loan funds avail- 
able to residents of the state. Students of library science are eligible for such awards in 
competition with students of other subjects, according to the chairmen of the funds in 
Alabama, Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Washington. Other federations 
have not yet been heard from. The name of the scholarship chairman of each state may 
be obtained through local women’s clubs or through the state library extension agency. 

The library schools, with one exception, report student aid in the form of either loan 
funds or scholarships. 

Atlanta Loan fund 
Thomas M. Owen Scholarship available to an Alabama student. 
California Loan fund 
Columbia Scholarships and loan fund 
(Natives of Iowa who are graduates of Iowa colleges are eligible to 
the Lydia C. Roberts fellowships to be used in Columbia’s graduate 
departments. Stipend, $750 to $850) 


Drexel Scholarships 
Hampton Scholarships 
Illinois Loan fund 
Los Angeles Loan fund 


One scholarship open to a foreign student 
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Michigan Scholarships and loan fund 
Paris Scholarships 

Pittsburgh Scholarship; loan fund 
Pratt Scholarship; loan fund 
Simmons Scholarships; loan fund 
Washington Loan fund 

Western Reserve Scholarships; loan fund. 
Wisconsin Scholarships; loan fund 


State library associations and clubs often possess a scholarship or loan fund for 
whose award preference may sometimes be given to members or to local institutions. 
The Alabama Library Association awards a scholarship for use at the Library 
School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Georgia. 
The Indiana Library Association contributed $500 for a year’s scholarship at the 
Paris Library School. It was awarded to a French student for use during the school 
year 1925-1926. 
The Iowa State Library Association and the Summer Library School Association 
has a loan fund for students of the lowa Summer School. 
The Massachusetts Library Club has a scholarship and loan fund which gives 
preference to Massachusetts students or students in a Massachusetts library school. 
The New Jersey Library Association has a scholarship fund from which awards 
are made for study in the New Jersey Summer School. 
The Ohio Library Association awards scholarships for librarians to attend Western 
Reserve Library School. 


The Pennsylvania State Library Association has a fund from which it helps worthy 
students to attend summer library school. 
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Table I 





ENROLLMENT AND OuTPUT OF THE ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 1926-1927 








NuMBER OF STUDENTS 


NUMBER OF FORMER STUDENTS 






































































































































Liprary a - 
ScHOooLs Enrolled Who were Who completed Who have In library positions 
ARRANGED in October expected to a year’s work completed at ————_ 
IN ORDER OF 1926 complete the peed 1926 least a one-year | December | December | December 
ESTABLISHMENT year’s work in curriculum 1924 1925_ 1926 
June 1927 
*Albany 40 Juniors 1105 607 605 640 
8 Seniors 
Pratt 27 27 27 835 439 459 485 
Drexel 24 24 17 406 203 219 231 
40 B.S inL.S. 
Illinois 70 5 Master's 29 Juniors 897 510 542 640 
degrees 10 Seniors 
Pittsburgh 57 13 degrees 47 577 291 306 346 
37 diplomas 
Simmons 55 52 1 certificate 722 432 398 453 
57 degrees 
Western Reserve 75 22 B.S. in L. S. 58 559 336 315 423 
48 Certificates 
Atlanta 17 17 15 220 118 135 143 
Wisconsin 38 24 diplomas 29 diplomas 587 371 382 416 
14 degrees 6 degrees 
*New York Public 39 certificates 501 308 315 345 
Washington 38 38 40 220 101 122 149 
Los Angeles 35 37 29 270 144 165 180 
St. Louis “aor 34 30 165 78 94 110 
California — 30 27 167 93 110 135 
*Columbia 104 77 
Tctal 604 538 509 7231 4031 4167 4696 











*Albany and New York Public consolidated under direction of Columbia University, 1926 
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Table II 


ENROLLMENT OF THE ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 
IN OcToBER 1926 
ANALYZED TO SHOW SCHOLASTIC PREPARATION OF STUDENTS' 































































































































































































PREPARATION OF STUDENTS 
Total 
CLASSIFICATION Lisrary SCHOOLS Enrollment 
College Normal? &. &. 
Grad. | 3 yrs. | 2 yrs.| Ll yr. | 3 yrs.| 2 yrs.| 1 yr. | Grad. 
Atlanta 17 17 
California 30 30 
Columbia 104 104 
Graduate Drexel 21 1 1 1 24 
Illinois 68 2 70 
Simmons (Graduate program) }| 28 28 
Western Reserve 
(Graduate program) 34 34 
Simmons 
Senior (Undergraduate program) 27 27 
Undergraduate $$ | —— | | —— | —__ | —_—_ 
Washington 18 20 38 
Los Angeles 24 1 6 3 1 35 
Pittsburgh 20 13 2 7 1 1 13 57 
Pratt 15 mS 5 1 2/1 2 27 
Junior ——— | —— | ——- | ——_ | ——__|—_—_ 
Undergraduate } St. Louis 21 2 7 2 1 1 34 
Western Reserve 
(Undergraduate program) & 5 5 2 2 19 41 
Wisconsin 16 14 4 2 1 1 38 
Total 416 86 22 29 2 6 5 38 604 
Percentages 69 14 4 5 
a- ~ 2 6 100 








! Preparedf rom data supplied by the schools 


2 Cannot be stated in terms of college years because no transfer of credit has been recorded by. the schools reporting 
3 538 of these students were expected to complete a curriculum in library science in June 1927 




















BOARD ON THE LIBRARY AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 


To the Council of the American Library Association: 


The Board on the Library and Adult Education respectfully submits 
the following report for the year ending May 31, 1927. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTION 


The creation of this Board was authorized by the Council October 4, 
1926 for the purpose of continuing the studies and investigations in library 
adult education service inaugurated by the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education, and to carry on certain other specified activities. (See 
Papers and proceedings of the Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1926, p. 339.) 

On November 29, 1926, the Executive Board appointed the following 
members of the Board on the Library and Adult Education: C. F. D. 
Belden, W. O. Carson, M. S. Dudgeon, Linda A. Eastman, and C. E. 
Rush. 

The Board met at A. L. A. Headquarters December 13, to perfect an 
organization and plan its work for the ensuing year. In accordance with 
Section 2 of the report approved by the Council, that the period for which 
members shall serve shall be determined by lot, the following terms were 
drawn: Linda A. Eastman, one year; M. S. Dudgeon, two years; W. O. 
Carson, three years; C. F. D. Belden, four years; C. E. Rush, five 
years. M. S. Dudgeon was elected chairman. A recommendation was 
made to the Executive Board that L. L. Dickerson be invited to serve as 
Executive Assistant, and his appointment was authorized by that Board. 

Since its appointment the Board has undertaken to comply with the 
instructions of the Council. With respect to the work of the former Com- 
mission and the Board, it has regarded one stage of work as having ended 
and another entered upon. Until the report of the Commission on the 
Library and Adult Education was completed and published, the chief func- 
tion of the Commission was that of study and investigation. It was neces- 
sary also to arouse critical interest in adult education and clarify thought on 
the subject, particularly in its relation to libraries. While investigations 
and study must continue to a certain extent, the period of intensive study 
has ended. ‘The next step will be to get into practice the basic ideas set 
forth in Libraries and Adult Education. As for methods employed by 
libraries, it is not proposed that those described in the report be followed 
in detail; on the contrary, it is urged that they be modified or adapted to 
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meet local conditions. During the three years since the A. L. A. began 
its investigations in adult education, the growth of the whole idea of adult 
education has spread not only through the library field, but also to all other 
major organizations connected with public welfare. It is therefore highly 
desirable for library practice to adapt itself to newly discovered needs and 
tendencies rather than to conform to any set formulas. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE BOARD 


The time between the previous conference of the A. L. A. and the 
present, and more particularly since the organization of the Board aad the 
appointment of an Executive Assistant four months ago, has been too short 
to permit of measurable accomplishments such as the field of work merits. 
Yet, progress has been made in certain directions and definite steps have 
been taken which it is believed will show further progress in the following 
year. The Board is, after all, concerned with working out and assisting 
libraries in putting into practice certain educational ideas. This is a 
matter in which it is neither possible nor desirable to advance rapidly. 

A number of libraries have inaugurated special educational activities, 
some of a pioneering nature, which are blazing trails and providing prac- 
tical tests of ideas and methods which inevitably will save waste for all 
other libraries which follow. It is particularly gratifying to be able to 
record that the initiative has been taken not alone by the larger city libra- 
ries, but also by some of the smaller public libraries, library extension 
agencies, college and university libraries, and special libraries. 

Studies. It is becoming more and more evident that there should be 
brought into existence a larger number of fundamentally sound books on a 
wide range of subjects, which are written in such style and printed and 
bound in such a manner as to attract rather than repel the inexperienced or 
busy adult reader. The Commission on the Library and Adult Education 
gave serious thought to this subject. A somewhat lengthy and carefully pre- 
pared report by a subcommittee was made the basis of a chapter in 
Libraries and Adult Education and also was distributed to more than one 
hundred publishers and representative libraries. At the present time 
another subcommittee consisting of L. J. Bailey, F. H. Chase, and C. E. 
Rush is extending through diligent search the list of books previously com- 
piled. It will submit the revised list to librarians for checking and testing 
preparatory to publication. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Commission on the 
Library and Adult Education, the Executive Board appointed a Committee 
on the Study of Development of Reading Habits. The Board has main- 
tained the closest contact with this Committee. The Chairman of the 
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Board is a member of the committee; he and the Executive Assistant, 
together with the Secretary of the A. L. A., have joined with the Commit- 
tee in making preliminary arrangements for the study. This matter is 
adequately treated in the report of the Committee which will be found on 
page 163. Largely as a result of the activities of the former Commission, 
the University of Chicago has made a survey of methods used by teachers, 
school librarians, and children’s librarians, to develop desirable habits of 
reading. A summary of that survey will be published within a few months 
in one of the leading educational journals. 


The advisability and practicability of providing tests and credits for 
those who have completed courses of reading under library guidance was 
referred by the Council to this Board for special study. A preliminary 
investigation of the problem has been made and after the Board has had 
an opportunity to consider it more thoroughly a report will be made to the 
profession. It might be remarked in passing that certificates for the com- 
pletion of Reading with a Purpose courses are being issued by Michigan 
State College, Indiana University, and the Library Extension Division of 
the Illinois State Library. 


Publications. One number of the bulletin 4dult Education and the 
Library was published in April and another is in preparation for publica- 
tion in June. The frequency of publication has been changed to four times 
a year. This bulletin is circulated free to all members of the A. L. A., to 
an additional number of libraries, mostly of the smaller type, and to 
approximately one thousand persons other than librarians. 


Upon recommendation of the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, the Board has compiled a comprehensive bibliography on adult educa- 
tion. Arrangements for publication are under consideration. The Board 
assisted also in the preparation of a bibliography on workers’ education 
which was published by the Boston Public Library in connection with the 
meeting of the Workers’ Education Bureau of America, and in the prep- 
aration of a short bibliography on adult education which will be distributed 
at the annual meeting of the National Education Association. 


Advisory service. During the past three years there has been assem- 
bled and organized at Headquarters considerable material on the general 
subject of adult education, the educational work and possibilities of libra- 
ries, and on related subjects. The bulk of this material is not of such a 
nature as to warrant publication. It is, however, exceedingly useful to 
libraries and in order to place it where it will be most specifically useful, 
the Board has offered a consulting service based on it, and the experience 
and studies of the Board, to all librarians desiring to make use of it. Out 
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of this offer has grown an extensive correspondence and a number of per- 
sonal conferences. 


During April and May the Executive Assistant visited seventeen 
libraries for the purpose either of consulting on matters proposed by 
librarians or of obtaining information about the activities of libraries. 
The Chairman of the Board addressed the annual meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Library Association on the educational work of small libraries, 
presenting at the same time an exhibit prepared by the Board. 


Reading courses. Although the Reading with a Purpose courses are 
published under the direction of the Editorial Committee, the project has 
had also the constant attention of the Board. This community of interest 
has been furthered by the fact that the Executive Assistant of the Board 
has direct responsibility for these publications at the Headquarters office. 


The demand of the public for the Reading with a Purpose courses 
may well be interpreted to mean that there is a widespread desire for some 
sort of guidance to reading or informal study. This will be the more 
evident when reference is made to a sale of more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand copies in less than three years. When once tests and records 
are made of the use, weaknesses, and possibilities of these courses it will be 
possible to determine whether there is particular merit in them or whether 
there is a need for something not otherwise provided and for which these 
are but a substitute. 


NATIONAL ADULT EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY 


The revival and growth of interest in adult education during recent 
years is an outstanding event in American life. The past year has witnessed 
national interest of a marked degree. Among the contributors to discus- 
sion and literature are many of the most critical and constructive minds of 
the times, and out of their deliberations there has come into existence an 
American Association for Adult Education. While discussion will, and 
should, continue, it is significant that since the organization of this Associa- 
tion adult education as a national ideal decidedly has passed beyond the 
realm of mere academic discussion and more definitely entered the world 
of reality. Two facts were especially noticeable in connection with the 
program of the annual meeting of the Association: one was the scientific 
approach to problems singled out for discussion, and the other, reports of 
progress in community organizations for continuation education. The 
specified or implied dependency on those services which only the library 
can supply, augurs well for a greater influence of the library on American 
culture if it responds to the needs and temper of the times. 
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COMMUNITY STUDIES 


The Board wishes particularly to call the attention of librarians to 
the tendency to consider adult education with respect to a well-rounded 
community service which includes all the major cultural influences and 
institutions. Community studies being completed in Buffalo and Cleveland 
and the organization of an Adult Education Council in Detroit with head- 
quarters in the Public Library, as well as projects getting under way in 
several other cities, are worthy of careful observation and study. Rare 
opportunities have been presented, and promptly grasped by the librarians 
in these cities, to include the public library in such constructive undertakings. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following conclusions and recommendations are offered by the 


Board: 


1. That the immediate responsibility of the library in adult education 


is to anticipate and meet the book and service demands of serious adult 
readers and students. 


2. That libraries take an active part in community studies and organ- 
ization for adult education. 


3. That more general use be made, especially by smaller libraries, 
branch libraries and library extension agencies, of the Reading with a 
Purpose courses and other similar courses and aids to individual and 
group study. Library extension agencies are requested to give serious con- 
sideration to the possibility of making the Reading with a Purpose courses 
and the books listed therein available to the smaller libraries and to readers 
not having access to local libraries. 


4. That the ultimate objective of every library should be as recom- 
mended in the report of the Commission on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion accepted by the Council in 1926. 


a. A direct service of advice and assistance to individual readers and 
students. It is recognized that few persons are qualified to advise 
readers in the whole field of learning, but attention is called to the 
practice of a number of readers’ advisers to go beyond their own 
resources and those of the library staff to obtain for the reader such 
special and skilled guidance as he may require. 

b. An information service regarding local opportunities for adult 
education. 

c. Organized and definite library service to other organizations 
engaged in adult education. Organizations are in general so poorly 
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informed about the resources of the library and the willingness of the 
librarian to assist students and readers that it is necessary for the 
librarian to take the initiative in determining the book needs of 
organizations and in supplying service. In order to anticipate demands 
for books it will be necessary in most cases to make a survey of book 
stock in preparation for better use of available books and the purchas- 
ing of additional books. 


M. S. DupGEoN, Chairman, 


Linpa A. EASTMAN, 
W. O. Carson, 

C. F. D. BELDEN, 
CHARLES E. Rusu, 


L. L. Dickerson, Executive Assistant. 














LIBRARY EXTENSION 


Wide-spread interest in library extension, active work by many library 
and other organizations, the first organized effort on the part of the Com- 
mittee, through an executive assistant at Headquarters, can be reported 
by the Committee on Library Extension for 1926 to 1927. 

One outstanding characteristic of the year is the eager response of 
leaders in rural, social and educational fields, to library extension activities. 
From the first brief newspaper mention of the advance findings of the 
Committee, requests have poured in, for fuller information, for material 
to print in special organs, for additional copies of small publications to 
distribute. Undoubtedly many leaders of public opinion are already “‘con- 
vinced of the value of public libraries’ and are passing the word on to 
the rank and file. It is fortunate and timely that the A. L. A. is in a posi- 
tion to cooperate with these individuals and agencies through its Commit- 
tee on Library Extension. 

Equally outstanding is the earnestness of the demand for field work— 
a demand quite beyond the present resources of the Committee to meet. 
Services already rendered in response to these requests demonstrate thus 
early the value of field agency work to those promoting library develop- 
ment within the states and provinces. 

Large opportunities lie before the Committee. It reaffirms its belief 
in the soundness of a program for library development toward the ultimate 
goal of adequate public library service within easy reach of everyone in 
the United States and Canada based on: 

1. A public opinion convinced of the value of public libraries and of 
high standards of library service; 

2. Effective city libraries reaching their whole service areas; 

3. The county or other large unit as the basis for adequate rural 
public library service; 

4. A strong state library extension agency in every state and province, 
to lead in library development, to give supplementary book service, and to 
give direct service until public library service is developed. 

How worthy this goal is, how genuine the need for books and for 
public library service for the fifty million people now without it is shown 
by the letters that come to Headquarters asking how to start a public 
library or making direct requests for books: 


“We live in a small mining town, where the mines are closed. In trying to keep a girl 
scout troop and patrol interested and instructed we need books. We are working, making ever- 
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green pillows to earn money for equipment. Our patrol is much in need of Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s books, and later, of other books. Could we have these from your association?” 


Contrasted with this lack is the enjoyment of books in a Montana County 
Library system: 


“The parcel post has been delayed on account of the fresh snow. The depth at the summit 
is almost five feet. The last trip required three days, the third relay being on horseback, 
leaving the sled at the summit. Each day my husband was at the mail box on snowshoes and 
with his packsack. Finally we did get the mail and the books. . . 

“My husband wishes to thank you for the many informative books he has had on forestry, 
geology, soils and the birds and animals of this particular region. We have extended our 
horizon and look forward to many happy hours to come, where formerly we did dread the 


winters. Surely no better place could be found for quiet study of deep subjects. It is to 
renew one’s youth. It is to be glad.” 


Wuat Has BEEN DONE 


Active work was approved by the A. L. A. Council at the Fiftieth 
Anniversary conference, October 1926, in accepting the Committee report, 
Library extension; a study of public library conditions and needs, the 


result of six months intensive study. The resolution adopted unanimously, 
provided: 


That the Standing Committee on Library Extension make an organized effort toward 
the goal of adequate public library service within easy reach of everyone in the United States 
and Canada, and that it carry on this effort from Headquarters offices, in the closest cooperation 
with the League of Library Commissions, and all other interested agencies... . . 


The Executive Board allowed a budget for the year, which provided for 
an executive assistant and a stenographer, travel and printing, and minor 
items. The personnel of the Committee was carried over, making for 
continuity of policy and a prompt beginning. This report, however, covers 
scarcely more than half a year—owing to change of conference dates—so 
that it cannot always record the end of a story. 

Reaching public opinion. The widest possible use of the report, 
Library extension, and the information in it was the first item on the pro- 
gram. Sale to libraries was necessary, as the grant for making the study 
did not cover printing. A thousand copies, however, were bound in paper, 
paid for from the current extension budget and distributed free of charge, 
to the state library extension agencies, and to officers of national rural, 
educational, and social organizations. More intensive distribution was 
given in states without state library leadership. 

The response was prompt and cordial and the results encouraging. 
For example, the Director of the Agricultural Education Service of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education wrote: 


“I have looked over this report with unusual interest because of the large number of rural 
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folks without public library service. . . . . We shall be glad indeed to keep in touch with 
the continued activities of your committee.” 


The Professor of Agricultural Economics at the University of Tennessee 
answered: 


“The information and data contained in this volume will be very useful to us in connection 
with our courses in rural sociology and publicity work in regard to rural problems.” 


Wider distribution to newspapers and magazines was given the 
reprints of the summary of Objectives and Findings and of the Statistical 
Tables. These were again reprinted with comment in the News Letters of 
the Universities of Virginia and South Carolina, and given briefer mention 
in many other organs. Reprints of President Butterfield’s page review in 
Rural America and of the adaptation of the statistical tables in the Journal 
of the N. E. A. were secured and distributed. News releases of the gen- 
eral findings brought a flood of clippings. The Haskin Information Service 
was responsible for another collection, and an interview with an Associated 
Press writer for still another. 


A brief popular summary of the report was printed under the title: 
Equalizing library opportunities. The first edition of five thousand was 
exhausted within a month. Requests for five or ten or fifty copies came 
in from agricultural colleges and social agencies. It proved useful in the 
West Virginia campaign for a library commission. When state library 
extension agencies in Illinois and Oklahoma asked to buy five hundred 
copies each, the Seattle Public Library, four hundred, it was decided to 
reprint, both for free distribution and for quantity sale at cost. 


Copy was prepared for the League of Library Commissions for a 
small handbook, Rural public library service, and final editorial work and 
printing cared for, at the request of the League officers. Each member 
agency was sent a share of the edition of twenty-five thousand for use in 
its own state. The Committee on Library Extension cared for national 
distribution and for states without state library extension agencies. Imme- 
diate requests for additional copies came from such agencies as Lions 
International, Boy Scouts of America and from city librarians to use in 
answering requests from outside their service areas. Favorable though 
brief comments in Rural America and American City brought many scatter- 
ing requests. 


Material on state and county extension was mimeographed for imme- 
diate use. A share was purchased of the edition of Belden’s Function of 
the public library, and of the list, Fifty books for farmers. Quotable mate- 
rial for use in county or local campaigns was assembled and printed under 
the title, Why we need a public library. Several news stories on county 
libraries were sent out. County library publications are in preparation. 
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Collections of pictures and slides on state and county work were built 
up, and entirely new sets of county posters prepared. The new material 
was circulated to Ohio and New Jersey for use by state agencies at a 
number of meetings, to Cornell University for Farmer’s Week, to Wis- 
consin for a county library conference, to various magazines for repro- 
duction, to individual libraries planning book trucks. One set of county 
posters traveled in March and April on a Georgia circuit, under the 
direction of the library commission, going first to the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, then to the state library association meeting, then to the 
Atlanta Library School. It will be necessary to duplicate posters for dis- 
tribution rather than circulation—a problem for the coming year. 

In the field. As soon as the general publicity was well under way, 
active field work was begun. Up to the middle of April the Executive 
Assistant spent sixty-eight days in the field. Visits were paid to headquarters 
of national organizations and federal departments in Washington and 
New York, opening up new opportunities. For instance, Dr. C. J. Galpin, 
chief of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, called a 
conference of Department of Agriculture publicity writers and librarians, 
to discuss with the field agent a proposed farmers’ bulletin on rural library 
service. Personal contacts were made, literature distributed, specific state 
situations discussed at the National Country Life conference, Washington, 
in November, and at the American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, in 
December and the informal Home and Community School for Women 
immediately preceding it. Plans for May included attendance at the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers in Oakland, California, as 
the Executive Assistant has been appointed A. L.A. representative to 
cooperate with the National Congress in the field of library extension. 
Chairman Lester represented the Committee at the National University 
Extension Association in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, in the latter part 
of April. 

In several states without state library extension agencies, intensive 
work was done in cooperation with the state library associations. West 
Virginia visits were directed to arousing interest in a state library com- 
mission bill now before the legislature. In Florida, an act establishing 
a state library had been passed a year and a half ago and money appro- 
priated but no appointments to the board had been made. In answer to 
a call for help from the President of the state library association, the 
Field Agent traveled over the state, putting the situation before important 
organizations and officials, securing formal endorsement by the state 
legislative council—a clearing house for a number of agencies—and many 
promises of help, for example from the Secretary of the state chamber of 
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commerce. Appointments have now been made and the new agency should 
soon be functioning. 

In South Carolina, officers of such organizations as the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Parent Teacher Association, American Association of 
University Women, were visited and proved ready to help spread the 
news of what a state library extension agency could do. The Director of 
agricultural extension was delighted with the plan of mail service to indi- 
viduals and thought that the Greenville book truck should be invited to the 
State Farmers’ Week, next August. An agricultural research worker, col- 
lecting information on use of leisure time on the farm, testified to a wide- 
spread interest in reading matter and promised library publicity. The 
matter was thoroughly discussed at a meeting of the state library asso- 
ciation. South Carolina library facilities and lacks, based on data in 
Library extension, were so ably presented by a South Carolina librarian, 
that the paper was printed in the University News Letter, an extra edition 
run off and widely distributed. 

The New Mexico and Arizona library associations have made plans 
for a series of conferences and talks the latter part of April and early 
May, scheduling the Field Agent for district meetings of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, talks at university chapel exercises, meetings in moving 
picture houses. 

State and provincial library extension agencies were visited in con- 
nection with other trips, for the sake of knowing their work first hand— 
in New Jersey, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Oregon, 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. For the same 
reason, county libraries were visited in Monmouth County, New Jersey; 
Weston, West Virginia; Raleigh, Durham and Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; Portland, Oregon. A visit was made to Wilmington, Delaware, to 
discuss a proposed county library demonstration. 

To meet the librarians and talk over library extension plans, visits 
were often made to state university and agricultural college libraries, as 
well as to public libraries. Sometimes a casual visit, between trains, 
turned out to be important. For instance a stop-over of a few hours was 
planned at Charlottesville, Virginia, to see the President of the state 
library association and the Editor of the University News Letter. On 
arriving at noon, the visitor was greeted with the word that she was to 
meet the leaders of the county at luncheon at one, and tell them of the 
county library plan. Fortunately the brief case contained county library 
literature for the women from the country to take home, a copy of the 
Virginia county law to show the member-elect of the legislature, and a few 
pictures to be passed around the table. An informal talk by the visitor was 
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followed by general discussion on how to get a county library in Albemarle 
County. 


Talks were given by the Executive Assistant to the following library 
groups: 
Summer Institute, University of Chicago; 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Library Staff; 
Syracuse Public Library Staff; 
Atlanta Library School; 
Illinois district meetings at Gilman and Peoria. 


Activities of Committee members in their own states were too numer- 
ous to list. Mr. Ferguson is often called on as president of the League of 
Library Commissions. The Chairman spoke for the Committee at meet- 
ings of the Minnesota and North Dakota associations. 

Surveying the situation. The Committee has cooperated closely, 
through correspondence and field work, with three state-wide library survey 
movements—in Tennessee, Mississippi, and British Columbia. With a 
limited budget and staff it can only list, as projects for the future, requests 
from several states, that it make a complete survey. It will however gladly 
aid the leaders of any state in developing their own plans and pass on the 
outlines and forms it is preparing and gathering. 

In Tennessee, the first step was taken at a meeting of the state 
library association in 1925, when a committee was appointed to study the 
matter. In the spring of 1926, this Committee arranged an informal con- 
ference of Tennesseans interested in education and civic progress, at the 
state university, at a time when the entire membership of the Committee 
on Library Extension and the Secretary of the A. L. A. could be present, 
on the return trip from the meeting of the Southeastern Library Associ- 
ation. The result of the conference was the passage of a resolution: 


“That the Governor be requested to appoint a Commission of Eleven, including the 
President of the University of Tennessee and the State Commissioner of Education, on library 
conditions in Tennessee. It shall be the duty of said Commission to enlist the cooperation of 
the American Library Association, if it is possible to secure their services, to make a full 
study of present library conditions in the state and to make recommendations leading to the 


adoption as early as practicable of a program for the improvement of libraries and reading 
facilities throughout the state.” 


The Commission of Eleven appointed by the Governor included represen- 
tatives of the state department of education, the state university, Parent 
Teacher Association, Federation of Women’s Clubs, and business men, 
library trustees, and librarians of public and college libraries. The Com- 
mission met January 7, 1927, at the University of Tennessee, organized 
by electing the President of the university chairman, the Commissioner of 
Education, vice-chairman, discussed plans for action, drafted a budget of 
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$10,000 and is now seeking legislative support. It has made a formal 
request to the A. L. A. for advice and cooperation. A visit on the part 
of the Executive Assistant to Knoxville (on the way to Florida) and of 
library members of the Lennessee Commission to Chicago have kept the 
two groups in close relation. 

The new Mississippi Library Commission and the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs are planning a rapid survey of library conditions in the 
state to be made by the club women themselves. Simple forms were 
worked out at Headquarters in time for the spring meeting of the Fed- 
eration, when the movement will be launched. 

In British Columbia, a survey of all the library facilities and needs 
of the province is actually in the making. Appointments of laymen to 
the provincial Public Library Commission were made in December, 1926, 
after a lapse of several years during which the Secretary had carried on 
without any advisory board. The live new Commissioners determined at 
once on a survey, asked the help of the provincial library association, and 
organized a Library Survey Board representing both groups. The field 
of work was then divided among committees, and questionnaires sent out. 
An interim report was presented by the Chairman, Dr. Norman Black, at 
the annual meeting of the British Columbia Library Association at Van- 
couver, March 23, stimulating general discussion. The Executive Assistant 
told of other survey movements, especially in Tennessee, and officers of 
other provincial organizations offered help. At a called meeting of the 
Survey Board the following day, with Executive Assistant as a guest, it 
was decided to organize a library survey council, to include representa- 
tives of all important organizations. The council will afford a forum for 
discussion of the possible application to British Columbia of the best 
policies of other provinces and of states with similar problems, and will 
also help to build up and prepare public opinion for the final recommen- 
dations. 

Legislation. The Committee has advised in the drafting of county | 
library bills for Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, and North Dakota, and of a 
state library commission bill for West Virginia. Completion of one of its 
important recommendations—an up-to-date compilation of library legis- 
lation—is ensured, through a special Carnegie grant to the League of 
Library Commissions. 

Mail service. Consulting service, by correspondence, has already 
been suggested. ‘The extension mail is increasing in quantity and impor- 
tance, creating a problem for the Executive Assistant who goes out into 
the field for long trips. Letters cover a wide range. The Harmon Foun- 
dation of New York asks that information on library establishment be sent 
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to a town in Tennessee. Lions International writes about the struggles 
of a small Arkansas library in which the local Lions Club is interested. 
That problem can be passed on to the Arkansas Free Library Service 
Bureau. Requests for county library information come from the normal 
school student who is writing a paper, the professor of rural sociology 
who is taking it up with his classes, the county library campaign committee 
which wants its whole program outlined or needs exhibit and printed matter 
by return mail for an important meeting. A letter from a small Saskatche- 
wan town shows so strong a belief in libraries that considerable correspond- 
ence about conditions and needs of the province follows—result, a prize 
is won in a newspaper contest with an essay on library needs of Saskatche- 
wan, and the prize essay is printed in full in the Saskatoon paper. 


EXTENSION PROGRESS 


Advances in state extension and in public library service—both local 
and county—to some small number of the millions hitherto without it can 
be noted here, in anticipation of another complete statistical survey in the 
future. For the Committee keeps in touch, as far as possible, with exten- 
sion activities all over the country and serves as a clearing house of infor- 
mation about them. It works in the closest cooperation with the League 
of Library Commissions, the individual state library extension agencies 
and state library associations, and with all agencies interested in library 
development. It does not however attempt to enter the field of specialized 
extension activities such as hospital or other institution library service, 
already assigned by the A. L. A. Council to other committees. Nor can 
it at this time consider general extension service from city libraries, further 
than to mention two notable studies of needs and opportunities: Library 
service for Greater Wilmington; a report of the present service and future 
expansion of the Wilmington Institute Free Library, by Frank Morton 
Jones, and 4 sociological survey of the Providence Public Library, by 
May Hall James. Its primary field must be “extensive extension.” 

State library extension agencies. The count of state library extension 
agencies is increased from thirty-eight to forty by the addition of Florida 
and Mississippi. Appointments to the board of the Florida State Library 
have already been mentioned under field work. The new Mississippi 
Library Commission has organized and, in spite of its lack of an appro- 
priation, is carrying on active propaganda for library extension and col- 
lecting information on which to base its request for funds at the next 
legislative session. 

Louisiana made its first state appropriation for the library commis- 
sion, to supplement the Carnegie grant, while the three-year demonstration 
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was still in an early stage. ‘The future of this new agency therefore seems 
assured and the value of the demonstration method is already proved. 

Among the seven states without agencies or laws for them, West 
Virginia has taken the most forward step. ‘The state library association 
sponsored a bill creating a state library commission, now pending in both 
houses of the legislature, and used the help of the Executive Assistant 
in arousing the interest of state organizations and leaders. Foundation 
work in building public opinion has been done by the state associations 
and the Committee in South Carolina and New Mexico. In the forty- 
eighth: state, Colorado, where there are laws for two library commissions 
but money for neither, the library association made an unsuccessful effort 
to secure an active state library extension agency. 

The older state agencies are almost unanimous in reporting greatly 
increased book service, to the limit of their resources. Progress can be 
noted in the ability of many of them to give book service and leadership 
in public library extension. The reorganization of all state library activi- 
ties of Indiana into a strong library department has proved effective. The 
Maryland Library Commission transferred a saving in rent to its salary 
fund and has just secured an executive of wide experience. The New Jersey 
Library Commission’s appropriation was increased fifteen per cent. The 
Oregon State Library received its first increase in several years. The 
Missouri Library Association and the Commission are carrying on an 
active legislative campaign for an adequate state appropriation, as the 
Commission is now greatly hampered in its work. The Texas State 
Library is asking the legislature for its first field agent. The Arkansas 
Free Library Service Bureau failed, in spite of good campaigning, to 
get the increase needed to supplement the present salary allowance with 
travel and book funds. As legislatures are still in session in many states, 
no general report on appropriations can be made. 

A committee of the Rhode Island Library Association has just com- 
pared extension work in its own state with that of other New England 
states (using information secured from the Committee on Library Exten- 
sion) and has made recommendations for enlarged state work. Library 
associations in Kansas and Utah are also feeling the need of field work 
and larger state service. 

In Canada, the count remains the same as a year ago; two provinces 
have regular library extension agencies; one has legal provision for it; 
four have provincial book service agencies but no field work or help in 
library development; two are without any agencies; the British Columbia 
Library Commission however has taken on new life, through the appoint- 
ment of commissioners (as noted p. 206), and an increase of twenty per 
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cent in its appropriation. The older work in Ontario continues to grow 
and an interesting development is a traveling library on rails, operated 
by the Public Libraries Branch in the Department of Education’s itinerant 
railway-car school. Both school and library serve remote, sparsely settled 
sections of the large province. 

County libraries. ‘Two states—Arkansas and Nevada—can be added 
to the number with laws permitting the establishment of county libraries, 
making the count thirty-three. A county library bill is pending in the 
Oklahoma legislature; one is being drafted for the summer session of the 
Georgia legislature. Arizona’s bill passed one house but not the second; 
North Dakota’s failed of consideration. Additional or improved legisla- 
tion was passed in several states. Louisiana rewrote its law to provide 
more adequate support; North Carolina added the power to establish 
a new county library to its former provision for contract with an established 
library. Amendments were passed in Maryland and Oregon, are pending 
! in lowa and Wisconsin. A scheme for state subsidies for county libraries, 
on a large scale, has been introduced into the Pennsylvania legislature. 
It provides for setting up a second state library extension agency to admin- 
ister this fund and to encourage the development of county libraries. 

The number of counties in which county funds are appropriated for 
county public library service increased from 223 to 237 (in addition to 
the four in Hawaii). Fifteen are to be added to the list in the appendix 
of Library extension and one subtracted—for service was given up, prob- 
ably temporarily, in Josephine County, Oregon. The new names are: 


California 
Marin County Library 
Mariposa County. Contract with Merced County Free Library 
Sierra County. Contract with the Plumas County Free Library 





Kansas 

Scott County Library, Scott City 
Kentucky 

Hart County. Contract with Horse Cave Public Library 
Maryland 


Garrett County Public Library 
Talbot County Library, Easton (first tax support; formerly operated as a demon- 
stration library) 
Wicomico County Free Library, Salisbury 
Minnesota 
Dakota County. Contract with South St. Paul Public Library 
Mississippi 
Harrison County. Contract with Gulfport Public Library 
Jones County. Contract with Laurel Public Library 
Madison County. Contract with Canton Public Library 
Pike County. Contract with McComb Public Library 
Quitman County. Contract with Marks Public Library 
Yazoo County. Contract with Yazoo City Public Library 
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Demonstration county library service is being given by the Louisiana 
Library Commission in Jefferson Davis Parish, where the resolution of 
establishment had been passed by the police jury but no financial support 
provided. The first new tax-supported parish library—Richland Parish— 
was included in the list and count a year ago. Another new county library 
demonstration is at Wilmington, Delaware, with funds provided by a 
private donor. The Greenville, South Carolina, county demonstration 
is in its third and last year. Petitions are being circulated asking for a 
popular vote for tax support. Talbot County, Maryland, secured its 
first appropriation. The Oregon State Library is trying a simpler form 
of demonstration—placing large collections of state books in counties with- 
out any libraries, stimulating local organization to care for them, super- 
vising through frequent visits of a state field agent. 

More fundamental than the establishment of new county libraries has 
been the progress made in strengthening older, weak libraries, either 
through an entire change of legal organization, or through increased ap- 
propriations and the larger service which follows. In Wisconsin, confer- 
ences of county librarians have contributed to this end. 


Changes in 
organization in the list in Library extension are: 


Ohio: Greene County Library. Reorganized under the county district law, as a result 
of an intensive campaign and popular vote. Adequate support and a certified librarian ensured. 


Wisconsin: Winnebago County. Contract with Oshkosh Public Library for $1,500. 
Replacing an old county traveling library system. 

State-wide and intensive county campaigning are being carried on by 
a number of state library extension agencies. New Jersey and Ohio are 
preparing for popular votes next November in several counties. The 
lowa Library Association and the Commission are operating a book truck 
to arouse interest in the county plan. The Harrisburg book truck has 
been used for county publicity in Pennsylvania. The New York State 
Library Association has an active county library committee. Formal 
endorsement by the New York State Grange has strengthened the move- 
ment. In Mississippi the State Federation of Women’s Clubs is spreading 
the news. So each year will bring increasing recognition of the economy 
and effectiveness of the county library plan for giving adequate public 
library service to both town and country. 


CLARENCE B. LEsTER, Chairman, 


Mary J. L. Biack, CHARLOTTE TEMPLETON, 
MILTON J. FERGUSON, PauL M. Paine, 


JuLiA W. MERRILL, Executive Assistant. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS, 1926-27 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 

To the American Library Association: 
Your Finance Committee respectfully sub- 
mits the following report for the year ending 


dowment Fund audited by certified public 
accountants, and has examined and approved 
such audits as and when submitted to it, all of 
the above pursuant to section 14 of the Con- 


erg 


June 1, 1927. stitution. 
It has regularly examined the statement of Its chairman has also signed all orders 
estimated receipts ee oe all budgets transferring funds from the Association to 
prepared by the Executive Board and has 7 y : cae 
‘ ae are the proper disbursing officer of the Paris Li- 
approved such estimates as within the limits bison: Saal 
of the probable income of the Association for ~ y 7 
the period covered by the budget. 
It has arranged to have the accounts of the 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Trustees of the En- 


James I. Wyer, Chairman, 
Harrison W. CRAVER. 
Cuar_es H. Compton, 


A. L. A. TREASURER’S REPORT 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Fiscal Year—1926 




















Balance Receipts Disburse- Balance 
Budget Dec. 31, 1925 1926 ments 1926 Dec, 31, 1926 
NCCT ETE TN Te rere $ 7,864.62 $ 17,164.60 $ 20,025.05 $ 5,004.17 
Board of Education for Librarianship.... 1,828.41 29,886.41 31,628.65 86.17 
DE ot ctristanwsaeeheiae ened 6d he 605% 1,226.80 16,431.54 18,897.45 1,239.11°* 
Books for Foreign Countries............. 5,806.30 3,840.00 9,020.12 626.18 
en ie? PO. . .csccecsaenacene se 301.56 34.17 36.67? 372.40 
Building Fund (A savings account)...... 547.83 16.55 564.38 
SO: bc cedo<nceunesetebebe anes 1,895.40 12,109.37 14,004.77 
EN EE re een 4,590.00 18,676.31 17,980.66 5,285.65 ie 
Editor and Proofreader................-. 147.97 7,906.16 8,008.10 46.03 | 
eee Reet eer 3,062.62 3,000.00 62.62 | 
Fiftieth Anniversary .........2ceeeesees 736.85* 42,128.49 41,391.64 } 
OE EOS re cee 220.08 19,920.29 20,243.25 102.88* j 
NR, oa a win W be ti acd-4 ae oO 1,119.70 8,187.06 9,124.15 182.61 | 
Membership and Conference............. 3,857.12 36,619.12 42,864.99 2,388.75* 
i ey CNL. osc 0c0 seu 20a senene 451. 38,227.80 22,310.73 22,368.48 
ae eie 6:6 SARE Oe Mewes -+ oe ae 770. 86,944.06 90,714.75 6,541.25 
rrr err 565.5 8,963.10 8,769.97 1,758.96 
ER er etre rere 84. 5,384.33 
i PD: v..<catcte Mande Adchiadawem .352. 4,500.00 4,464.71 1,388.07 
ESAS ER ae ene ark ce ae i 17,454.98 17,324.51 701.01°* 
earn sce Mr ss Ae ai 10,311.76 8,092.73 17,285.46 
Union List of Periodicals. — ‘ » 2,000.00 3,430.31 
26 wvsnchte es ek ee haem ne nea 5.92 1,452.38 2,089.95 27,768.35 
NE ntg.N wy bath die eine a we a wee wernt 50. 3,435.31 3,252.62 632.69 
WE t4adeesenndudanneeescen eee ee $359,272.08 $401,986.77 $ 72,459.22 
Paris Library School (Francs).......... 102,095.04 141,935.76 216,059.22 27,971.58 
<cccsistaeipdiiaiiet cnteniennatanintail : 
Interdepartmental transfers in the above sum- The Budget Period 
mary are given below. Their effect is to reduce 


the receipts and disbursements by the same The following activities are budgeted for the 
amounts. In addition, $4,100 was transferred to year ending September 30: 
Francs, 134,521.50 Adult Education 

Disburse- Board of Education 


Receipts ments Curriculum Study 
Cmtalog—1086 2... dcsiescx $ 859.37 Editor and Proofreader 
ee and Proofreader.... 439.95 Educational Adviser 

NS sick A hae emeee 501.63 Headquarters 
RE ec ag nae cas 7,384.33 _— 





Library Extension 
Er A pyre Reading Courses 
a pisereoncncs poo Summer Institute 


Reading Courses 
Revolving Fund 
Contingent 





BEES AN PTS 1,800.95 9 Qumer 
$ 9,185.28 $ 9,185.28 Textbooks 
| Contingent 





Net receipts and disburse- The following activities are budgeted for the 
ments after eliminating calendar year: 
GMD cans cesccacses $380,086.80 $392,801.49 Booklist 

Books for Europe 








* Overdraft if 

‘A refund ; 

NOTE.—During 1926 the deficits as of September 39, 1926, in the Catalog, Editor and Proofreader 
and Headquarters budgets were transferred to the Contingent budget. In the summary above 


these transfers appear as receipts in the first three budgets and disbursements in the Contingent 
budget. 
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Books for Everybody 
Fiftieth Anniversary 
Membership and Conference 
Publishing 

naa List of Periodicals 


The following activity is budgeted for the year 
ending June 1, 1927: 
Paris Library School 
The following is patent for the 10 months end- 
~~ oo 1, 1926 
A. Catalog—-1926 
Receipts and isbursements 
The column headed ‘‘Receipts and Disbursements” 
in the statements below shows details for the fiscal 
year (which is the calendar year) of 1926. The 
column headed “Budget” gives budget details for 
the periods indicated above. 


BOARD ON THE LIBRARY AND ADULT 

















EDUCATION 
Receipts 
Receipts 
and Dis- 
Budget bursements 
Cash balance .............- $ 339.98 $ 7,864.62 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 

TRGRE BROGERO oc cccssicce 622.70 
Carnegie Corporation of New 

BE ik cAcsie ie 0 k6 Aces at 24,500.00 16,541.90 

LSS ee $24,839.98 $25,029.22 

Disbursements 
pO Tee eee 2 50.00 $ 60.00 
Furniture and equipment... 75.00 
Invited specialists ......... 500.00 
Postage, telephone, tele- 

Se rare 500.00 488.87 
EE Wangs o8 ae aD ne 4,000.00 4,134.78 
SE eee eee 13,800.00 11,702.35 
Stationery and supplies.... 325.00 610.61 
MEE Amat cCiceon soweseses . 2,885.93 
Miscellaneous 25 42.51 
Contingent ...... 100.00 

EE ee ee ee ee $20,025.05 

CA DOIMMCO 2c cc ccceecs 5,004.17 

$24,839.98 $25,029.22 





BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 























Receipts 
oe ee $ 1,334.65 $ 1,828.41 
Carnegie Corporation Endow- 
WAGE TRCOMMC 2. ccccccccs 895.41 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
MED ESonb<00 cba snanvess 30,500.00 28,991.00 
Katee anc acawed's moe $31,834.65 $31,714.82 
Disbursements 
EE eee ee eee $ 60.00 $ 60.00 
Books and periodicals...... 150.00 144.03 
Furniture and equipment. 500.00 2456.15 
DT itches ake sank aaece 700.00 280.49 
Postage, telephone, telegraph 450.00 660.18 
PD kno bok da-sioe Khe dd wae 21,480.00 22,266.73 
Stationery and supplies.... 300.00 739.22 
DEE = aedoccceevedians 300.0 
MEE Saisbie de daseneracees 6,000.00 7,203.40 
Miscellaneous .........+..+. 75.00 29.45 
OS Tree 1,819.65 
DED. eatresevedsenceesee $31,834.65 $31,628.65 
Cash balance (eeedacncen® 86.17 
$31,834.65 $31,714.82 
BOOKLIST 
Receipts 
Cash balance January 1, 

DE sntkeeeene eteakee ee $ 1,226.80 $ 1,226.80 
Subscriptions Ee TT eee 11,600.00 10,214.40 
Sales of Review Copies..... 2,750.00 3,684.01 
Carnegie Endowment Fund 

PD Bowe csncéucedscne 2,500.00 2,533.13 

WOT oc co cswcccncsscee $18,076.80 $17,658.34 











LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 



































Disbursements 
SE: 5 ws wal ecn oa Gree BS 125.00 
P,P eee eS 75.00 60.00 
PO csaceseceeeesce 50.00 10.50 
eer rer 400.00 341.35 
Printing Booklist ......... 3,900.00 4,811.64 
SPE ys rer ree 11,960.00 11,988.73 
Stationery and supplies. 650.00 682.95 
rrr rr er 200.00 336.40 
ee ree 100.00 82.56 
Contingent—Endowment 
DEE Siédguauvébuoeaena 616.80 583.32 
See ee er $18,076.00 $18,897.45 
Overdraft Dec. 31, 1926.. 1,239.11 
BOOKS FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Receipts 
Cash balance January 1, 
SE ae ee $ 5,768.33 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Re ee ee ,840.00 3,840.00 
WME | a6 Gebcksneeeessawion $ 3,840.00 $ 9,608.33 
Disbursements 
Administration and General 
ae rrre er ar $ 380.85 
Austria PR ere te rer eee 200.00 211.95 
EY rr ee 140.00 227.75 
RE Slav dw oe. 60h leinlasie'e 30.00 44.45 
Czechoslovakia 200.00 253.84 
Eto sact a. acece ieee, 13 wma 130.70 
a! are 4 70.00 482.50 
eer 750.00 2,594.27 
Germany 1,000.00 2,012.36 
EE 5 i 6:icosh ied 05. wie ea ae 200.00 192.60 
eek bees «aan ewes ee eb 300.00 1,522.72 
DUNOERTER, 2c ccc wccccccces 75.00 73.90 
eS ae 6 aca abe eis wo abo 100.00 90.46 
IN 9.5502 4 tara ain 6.4 tiie” eeu 137.85 
DEN nia inewaledan waewicee 400.00 304.60 
Oe ee eee 75.00 54.55 
DN Steck dadek oan seed weve 300.00 266.80 
ME Atte a hee ta eA es ee $ 3,840.00 8,982.15 
Cash balance Dec. $31, ' : 
Kbibwseesvbsaeen be $ $ 626.18 
$ 3,840.00 $ 9,608.33 
Cash balance January 1, 
ea eee rere $ 3 37.97 
(Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace) Re- 
turned to donor........ 37.97 
BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY 
Cash balance Jan. 1, 1926..$ $ 301.56 
ey eae 34.17 
Disbursements (A credit to 
So EES Cy ee ere 36.67 
Cash balance December 31, 1926....... $372.40 
CATALOG—1926 
Receipts 
ee $ 1,895.40 $ 1,895.46 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
ME “ernndesreeae snacks 11,250.00 11,250.00 
MOD 4eedik0e dheenne eae $13,145.40 $13,145.40 
Disbursements 
IN ioirs:5 6tae wbwaen a0 4 $ 20.00 $ 20.00 
Postaga, telephone, tele- 
ih Sao ne soley kbar ae 127.01 
RE, 6°63 ca cash-o>- eee pice Oe 1S 


Stationery and supplies 2.99 








Travel . a, B22. 23 
Contingent 3.35 
0 A ee eee eee $13,145.00 $14,004.77 

Ov oe ) December 31, 
SS Sy ere ae 859.37 





$13,145.40 $13,145.40 
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CURRICULUM STUDY 














Receipts 
Cash balance .............. $ $ 4,590.00 
Carnegie Corporation En- 

dowment ——— ° aye as 563.61 

rnegie Corporation o ew 
Crvork pce areata ete ah ats 19,000.00 18,112.70 

I pcan ab eee See $19,000.00 $23,266.31 

Disbursements 
MMEMONE 2.2.2 scccsceces $ 700.00 $ 719.83 
Postage, telephone, tele- 

a oe 1,300.00 68. 
Research Bureau .......... 4,000.00 4,000.00 
EREEOD cccccccsccccccccce 10,400.00 9,710.01 
Stationery and supplies.... 998.19 
DE bi 06.00 6c Oe ewsecseus 2,600.00 2,363.52 
Miscellaneous ............. 120.38 

EE ee ee ee ee $19,000.00 $17,980.66 

Cash balance Dec. 31, 

eee 5,285.65 
$19,000.00 $23,266.31 





EDITOR AND PROOFREADER 











Receipts 
ee ECC C Tee $ 42.56 $ 147.97 

Carnegie Corporation En- 
dowment Income ........ 231.81 

Carnegie Corporation of New 
PE 0o'00.6060604000&6008 7,500.00 7,234.40 
BEE <Gi.4-64 200 bee tneee ---$ 7,542.56 $ 7,614.18 

Disbursements 

re ee res $ 7,500.00 $ 8,002.65 
Miscellaneous ..........0+. 42.56 5.45 
DL. crertenee on cedeenes€ $ 7,542.56 $ 8,008.10 
Overdraft Dec. 31, 1926.. 393.92 





$ 7,542.56 $ 7,614.18 





EDUCATIONAL ADVISER 








Receipts 
Carnegie Corporation En- 
dowment Income ........ $ $ 104.54 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
DE 6cctscesetecoeseeee 3,090.00 2,958.08 
DED «6 cseeseeusenenseus $ 3,000.00 $ 3,062.62 
Disbursements 
TT SEC $ 3,000.00 $ 3,000.00 
Cc Dec. 31, 


ash balance 
1926 


62.62 





$ 3,000.00 $ 3,062.62 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY* 
Receipts 


Overdraft January 1, 1926............ t 736.85 
Cash subscriptions and paid pledges’.. 35,628.49 


Carnegie Endowment for International 
tsb asegun se Pee rrr ree Freer 6,500.00 
DE énciissw waved Sosa wekW ans eae $41,391.64 

Disbursements 
Posters and placards— 
IO ils cack iamrRiaiew Sm Wide eek ee $ 1,373.32 
DE Ci iteeas sounds ce eeess<6eeeue 1,456.34 
Postage, telephone, telegraph........ 636.60 
Stationery and supplies............. 49.0 
Py cick cacene sees iabéswne 6.65 

Publicity— 

CE: 6 6 6cbedee-pbass.0a br idenesonee 1,805.53 
I ai cherie sei eerie rece Se 2,988.00 


* Plans for the Fiftieth Anniversary were not 
far enough advanced when 1926 budgets were 
adopted to justify an attempt to work out a de- 
tailed budget. Receipts from subscriptions to the 
fund exceeded the original estimate about 2%. 

1$175.00 of these pledges were made primarily 
for entertainment of foreign delegates. 
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Postage, telephone, telegraph........ 207.22 

Stationery and supplies............. 412.07 

pT Re eee eee 19.20 
Exhibit— 

RE pee peers aps, ae aaa RL 951.40 

I cia wet nchae bah Sond bse 'o Gea 63.94 

Pires tak Go. 0A hoe os cn a dee 372.40 

eee RST Oe reo eee 20.23 

Sesquicentennial Exhibit (Philadel- 

PE. Seeacavaseuh ouenks cekune be ae 9,812.15 
Unusual Conference Expenses— 

Salaries ... 1,047.01 

Travel 880.97 

Printing 691.40 

Postage 120.30 

Entertainment of foreign delegates... 6,810.59 

IE nas 54 0 u-aee 6 eemenhn anaee 127.70 

ilm— 

ED <G:s50n 4.442 0S o's nds OIA ecb aed ‘ 376.28 

DL ” 86 50nd tebbedae bam ee bea 16.80 

ED ds: son Soo: &'n:in seta cmt acon: % ae de neti ae 4.39 
Campaign— 

IE 06th we 6:4.drb ash 40h ok wee we 1,283.36 

DE hike ath ion 4.5 bee aes melee 41.09 

Postage, telephone, telegraph........ 39.83 

Stationery and supplies............. 302.33 
Publications— 

Printing, binding, etc., of Anniversary 

ME 40%. 000550ek0nsdebdeeber eoee- 9,475.52 
SUI .<psciv ahs dprtaceaieiiacsiatiahe tease te tiaabatamacal aan «+++ - $41,391.64 
Balance December 31, 1926.......... 

HEADQUARTERS 
Receipts 
Cath BOIOAMCO 1..cccciccccss $ 102.12* $ 220.08 
Carnegie Corporation En- 

dowment Income ........ 609.06 
Carnegie Corporation of New 

arr oes 19,500.00 18,809.60 

BE. st.4+0s4000euewet ele $19,397.88 $19,638.74 
*Overdraft 

Disbursements 
Building supplies ......... $ 200.00 $ 481.16 
RE. hue acces wasn 1,647.88 1,931.78 
Maintenance and Repair... 200.00 195.84 
EE Sched als 6a mee mats 500.00 358.04 
DT .666se605000%4 900 uw ee 16,200.00 16,309.99 
IED. a vlog ks 010s coon eu 600.00 680.1 
I 50.00 286.26 
TE tisnhbasiees Gaemne $19,397.88 $20,243.25 
Overdraft Dec. 31, 1926.. 604.51 
$19,397.88 $19,638.74 
LIBRARY EXTENSION* 

Receipts 
COG DORE sscntdnssi wave t $ 1,119.70 

Carnegie Corporation En- 

dowment Income ........ 468.16 
Carnegie Corporation of New 

POG «4 dsdane et onnenes 6,000.00 7,718.90 

DOE) 00 6s5anaceiacseaks $ 6,000.00 $ 9,306.76 

Disbursements 
Postage, telephone, tele- 

OT OPE Tr $ 200.00 $ 266.06 
DP insaveaneeasaudes ¥ 667.65 
BE p:05440084 5s 0008s ond 4,200.00 5,974.44 
Stationery and supplies.... 500.00 665.17 
.,. ES eee 1,000.00 1,540.11 
| eee 100.00 10. 

EE shea ice xioe cae eae ee $ 6,000 $ 9,124.15 

Cash balance Dec. 31, 

rock eke Kae ee 182.61 
$ 6,000.00 $ 9,306.76 





*A comparison of disbursements during the 
calendar year of 1926 with Library Extension 
budgets for either 1925-26 or 1926-27 cannot be 
made as the budget for the first year was $6,000 
and for the second $15,000. The disbursements 
cover a nine months’ period on a $6,000 basis and 
a three months’ period on a $15,000 basis. 
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MEMBERSHIP AND CONFERENCE 














— 
Cash balance January 
ORS ee ore area . 3,857.12 $ 3,857.12 
BARRE GOOD nc cccsccccecs 26,000.00 26,616.28 
Life memberships ......... 1,562.50 
Ce, GD co ccscsccecces 500.0 587.50 
Conference—Exhibit ...... 4,000.00 3,406.67 
Conference—Registration 1,500.00 1,608.00 
EE MED bc ca 0 00.09.0006 300.00 150.78 
EE eae 3 wa’pmce-a 4-0 6.0 we 400.00 773.52 
Endowment Income ....... 1,800.00 1,838.87 
Overly Memorial Endowment 
PE Cretvsndtecesesonees 75.00 
ME esters sicenatiwaee ai $38,357.12 $40,476.24 
Disbursements 
I ie 55 kta anmcanerain $ 160.00 $ 145.00 
CE | iin ied a. G micartesAuk weet ,750.00 4,049.80 
Proceedings and Handbook. 6,000.00 1,813.63 
CED ‘ceccecnnedeseeee 400.00 4,631.18 
Committ2es and boards... 1,500.00 530.12 
. wiechtccc rene eress 16,570.00 17,381.64 
Stationery and supplies.... 2,100.00 2,912.75 
Postage, telephone, tele- 

RN, aa caieini ache dha Gomis oe 1,750.00 2,718.82 
MEE 9.A 6006606200000 A 500.00 1,429.92 
European representative.. 100.00 
Miscellaneous (Exchange, — 

| aes aac 400.00 786.91 
ENE pcs ccencdiwesene 30.00 
CC eee 1,618.61 
Endowment survey (part)... 3,100.00 3,616.61 
Endowment Fund.......... 1,200.00 
President's Contingent Fund 100.00 
CUES cece eecesccsives 927.12 

ite mals G cn ak dl Ackles a $42,864.99 

Fee Dec. 31, 1926. 2,388.75 

$38,357.12 $40,476.24 





PARIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 

















Receipts 
Receipts and 
Budget Disbursements 
Dollars Dollars Francs 
Cash balance Jan- 
uary 1, 1926...$ $ 6,451.41 102,095.04 
John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr...... 37,500.00 37,500.00 
CS eee 600.00 332.18 1,781.11 
Scholarship ..... 395.62 
| ae 600.00 5,633.15 
I einen six $38,700.00 $44,679.21 109,509.30 
Transfer from 
Dollars to Francs 134,521.50 
$38,700.00 $44,679.21 244,030.80 
Disbursements 
Re $ 1,000.00 535.00 
Equipment ...... 2,000.00 8.14 43,457.30 
Postage,telephone, 
telegraph ..... 1,000.00 189.53 6,701.10 
Rent and clean- 
er 3,000.00 579.90 27,575.62 
Salaries ........ 22,668.00 12,099.53 112,117.35 
Stationery and 
Supplies ...... 950.00 65.52 13,937.50 
EE 5 a0 «0:00.00 5,280.00 5,241.40 2,894.85 
Miscellaneous .... 100.00 28.71 1,693.25 
Resident Direc- 
tor’s Contingent 100.00 -25 
Contingent ...... 2,602.00 
Scholarships 7,147.00 
Seana $38,700.00 $18,210.73 216,059.22 
Transfer of Dol- 
lars to Francs 4,100.00 
Cash balance, 
Dec. 31, 1926 22,368.48 27,971.58 
$38,700.00 $44,679.21 244,030.80 





ARY ASSOCIATION 





















































PUBLISHING 
Receipts 
Receipts 
Siesieiiie — Dis- 
udge urse 
Deficit January 1, 1926..... 2,770.56" 
Carnegie Endowment Income 2,000.00 2,028.31 
Sales of publications....... 4,600.00 77,331.42 
Reading Courses (transfer 

frOM) .......eeecseceees 2,0000.00 
Subvention of French book. 200.00 
Revolving Fund, Transfers. 

$2,770.56 and $2,613.77.... 5,384.33 

WN x 204 63Reaeee SONS $76,600.00 $84,173.50 

Disbursements 
BOAVOEEIMING 6.0000. 00ceces --$ 2,500.00 $ 2,259.83 
ET St cwacem naeeeoas ie & 200.00 180.00 
OR eee 500.00 500.00 
Postage, telephone, tele- 

indinhcbe wears seid es 5,500.00 7,210.68 
CO rao 400.00 386.78 
DE iGittbcevenseecas 1,600.00 952.86 
IE iis Bo ocea-ouaia.n wee -. 20,000.00 22,127.65 
Stationery and supplies.... 2,500.00 2,805.68 
 ., ae ee 500.00 698.64 
ag Perr ee 40,000.00 51,263.09 
Endowment Survey ........ 1,400.00 1,633.31 
Miscellaneous (Exchange 

ER eer 500.00 696.23 
CED cetece can beeuacd 1,000.00 

NY sai sha dike eae Wea ee $76,600.00 $90,714.75 
Seman Dec. 31, 1926.. 6,541.25 
$76,600.00 $84,173.50 
READING COURSES 
Receipts 
Mh Te $ 600.00 $ 1,565.83 
Carnegie Corporation En- 

dowment Income ........ 281.80 
Carnegie Corporation of New 

ERE 5 ETS le ee 9,000.00 8,681.30 

SE sac hos ah Ni ocala $ 9,600.00 $10,528.93 

IER xy 
Fees to authors. 3,000.00 $ 2,400.00 
Part printing cost. 2) 000.00 2,000.00 
ers arr 3,575.00 3,824.82 
Postage, telephone, tele- 

STAPH ......ccececsecsces 18.17 
Stationery and supplies*... 300.00 145.32 
EE ids 2 Anese weuw assess 700.00 363.52 
MEIBOOTIMMOOUB occ cccccccece 25.00 18.14 

ee re ee eee $ 9,600.00 $ 8,769.97 

Cash balance Dec. 31, 1926 1,758.96 

$ 9,600.00 $10,528.93 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 

Receipts 
CO DRIES 6 oo ccaqdeengas $ 1,352.78 

Carnegie Corporation of 
eae rere 6,000.00 4,500.00 
DE Sis0d2enseomacines $ 6,000.00 $ 5,852.78 

Disbursements 
Mimeographing ........... $ 277.50 
Postage, telephone, tele- 

graph R 44.18 
Publicity é 
Salaries : 3,160.32 
Stationery and supplies.... 400.00 152.71 
. earner rere 783.63 
Miscellaneous .......cseees 100.00 46.37 
i i 6 s-cee ew aquest 200.00 

re $ 6,000.00 $ 4,464.71 
Cash balance Dec. 31, 1926 1,388.07 
$ 6,000.00 $ 5,852.78 








* Included postage first nine months 


i.e. for 1925-26 budget. 
1926-27 budget. 


of 1926, 


Postage was entered as 
a separate item last three months of 1926, 
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THE SURVEY 


























Receipts 
Cash balance ............. Q 49.25% $ 831.48* 
Carnegie Corporation En- 
dowment Income ....... 309.08 
Carnegie Corporation of 
i”. ae 20,000.00 17,145.90 
DE Bic rckkcesteueade $19,950.75 $16,623.50 
*Overdraft 
Disbursements 
Baquipment ........cccecees $ $ 70.00 
Postage, telephone, telegraph 500.00 234.08 
CO eee 300.00 
Printing Report (Part Cost) 720.00 
PD o06b6644606%5020660 16,480.00 14,986.10 
Stationery and supplies.... 300.00 350.39 
Telford Investigation ..... 1,000.00 
ESS ay ae 1,300.00 647.20 
Miscellaneous ............. 250.00 36.74 
PNG coccccccceseeses 100.75 
SE cn tease han soe $19,950.75 $17,324.51 
Overdraft Dec. 31, 1926.... 701.01 
$19,950.75 $16,623.50 
TEXTBOOKS 
Receipts 
et. DRO, ..0.040:62000sn8 $12,951.94 $15,066.43 
BONNE 60.0000 60.0 0:6 0:00 0.0.0:0-0 -79 
Carnegie Corporation En- 
dowment Income ........ 309.07 
Carnegie Corporation of 
Pe MO iwvxteseeeawees 10,000.00 9,645.90 
reer reer re. $22,951.94 $25,378.19 
Disbursements 
OS 00 GUMtMOTS....ccccsccecs $18,000.00 $ 4,623.00 
Mimeographing (additional 
BEEWEOOD cccccecvccoeseseses 1,226.18 
Postage, telephone, telegraph 100.00 16.52 
PE «0. 4:0.0%.04:4.6'0:0818 60-6: 295.00 100.44 
EA errs tt 1,605.00 1,672.56 
Stationery and supplies.... 300.00 200.51 
MEE cecccecscecseseassece 500.00 233.53 
Miscellaneous .............. 100.00 19.99 
CS CTT Cr ee 2,051.94 
ee $22,951.94 $ 8,092.73 
Cash balance Dec. 31, 1926 17,285.46 





$22,951.94 $25,378.19 





UNION LIST OF PERIODICALS 
Receipts 


Cash balance Jan. 1, 1926.$ 1,430.31 $ 1,430.31 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Pear eee 2,000.00 2,000.00 
5 Wie GI oe Seren mealy $ 3,430.31 $ 3,430.31 





Total 




















Disbursements 
REMDONIAMOOUB occ kvnssedd g 1.41 
ci ce EFF FE 3,430.31 3,428.90 
MEN stctcudevabesacad $ 3,430.31 $ 3,430.31 
Cash Balance Dec. 31, 1926 
WAR FUND 
Receipts 
Cash and bond balance 
ees EB, BGC... ccasctalean $28,405.92 $28,405.92 
PORE 6ii80%45505 56h 1,200.00 1,400.48 
WO stikancsnsawnee $29,605.92 $29,806.40 
Disbursements 
European Representative...$ 200.00 $ 105.25 
a 1,500.00 541.24 
Men in Institutions........ 2,500.00 1,354.59 
eee 36.97 
ee pe ee $ 4,200.00 $ 2,038.05 
Cash Balance Dec. 31, 1926. 27,768.35 





$4,200.00 $29,806.40 


1Interest received was $1,452.38 but $51.90 was 
transferred to other budgets (for cash advanced) 
and only the net receipts shown here. 





CONTINGENT 
Receipts 
Cash balance January 1, 1926.......... $ 450.00 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment In- 

GUURD sencsecs Tre Tee Ter Tere eee 149.99 
Carnegie Corporation of New York.... 3,285.32 
WOR. £24400n0%eeueebbbsbekeceeene $3,885.31 

Disbursements 
Executive Board and Secretary travel.$ 623.89 
General Office Salaries. .....ccccccccce 712.78 
ee aaa 15.00 
WU. Te CE rine eevee xe Kconieerkiod 100.00 
TE: no's cna bie ha wk ae a $ 1,451.67 
Cash balance Dec. 31, 1926........ 2,433.64 
$ 3,885.31 


NOTE: Overdrafts as of September 30, 1926, 
were transferred to the Contingent budget as 
follows: 


ALA. Catalog, 1986......c008. $ 859.37 
Editor and Proofreader......... 439.95 
BEOREUOTORSE i vcecccccccscussse 501.63 

$1,800.95 


This total is not included in the Contingent 
Budget disbursements but is shown in the three 
budgets as listed above. 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT 
FUND 
The report (other than the financial state- 
ment) is not ready for printing. It will appear 
in a later number of the Bulletin. 

















STATEMENT OF CARNEGIE AND ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Accountants and Auditors 
April 14, 1927 

The Finance Committee, 

American Library Association, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen : 

In accordance with instructions, we have audited the cash transactions of the Trustees of 
the undermentioned Endowment Funds of the American Library Association for the year 


ended December 31, 1926, and now submit our report thereon, together with statements of 
account as follows: 


Exhibit 
EE RO RET TE CEE eee Tee = 
Re eal eT ee ee ee eee _ 
NT, NMI TRIN so 5 ook 6s sia ck wd alk a os ce:d naicacn soncciess ‘~< 
re IN NI os 5 os iis vi dig cS aae ed a VR oS emeewe Samos | 


The investment securities of the several Funds as at December 31, 1926, have been verified 
by certificate obtained from the First Trust and Savings Bank, agent of the Trustees of the 
Funds. 

All income arising from the investment of the Funds has been properly accounted for. 


All disbursements have been verified by inspection of cancelled checks or other satisfactory 
evidence. 


The cash balances on deposit with the First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois, as 
at December 31, 1926, covering the uninvested principal and undistributed income of. all 
Funds have been verified by a certificate obtained from the Bank. 

Yours truly, 
Peat, Marwick, MitcHeLt & Co. 


Carnegie Fund 
Income Account, for the year ended December $1, 1926 
Receipts: 

Interest on Securities: 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company..................0000 ee euee $ 600.00 
Cleveland Terminal and Valley Railroad Company...................... 600.00 
ee ee ee ee Oe eee 600.00 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company...... 50.00 
eee ee eee eee 400.00 
United States Steel Corporation (Coupon 5’s)........... 0.00. c eee eee ee 800.00 
United States Steel Corporation (Registered 5’s).....................5.. 25.00 
ee ee ee rrr re ee 23.38 
es ny wand 6.6.0: a-0s ala. sisibba eee phe a ess oblesiee 637.50 
TE SU IES CORTINA oi occ ccc cccccccccwcccccccecscecces 750.00 
I OS, SN o.oo aca nw edi nie'o0'S 00d 0106 /6d Se beb.b 0 wie eeie eee $ 4,485.88 
isbn a cc aa Kane CAM e dBm ew he coesaeeemeeaases o 76.56 
$ 4,562.44 

Disbursements: 
ee a rr 4,561.44 
Balance as at December 31, 1926— 

I a ow le Srbubie ba sane wna 6 BOUL e h.d SYRLOS Oce $ 1.00 


Capital Account, for the year ended December 31, 1926 
ee a ree $100,000.00 
Surplus Account: SE 

Bee Oe OE TomGnmber O2; 2ORG ww ci ccc ccc crew ccc ccs eeccssces $ 450.00 
BM-—-EMCOTORE GE CRBN OM GOPOIE. 2. iwc ccc ccc ccc cece cece esse sccccees J 
MN, TUUUIOT BE, TONG ook ik ced secs ccs ccdccnwcssccccessvesacs $ 451.74 

Cash Account: 
Memes GS Ot December Bi, 1025... ..... ccc ccc cccccccccccsccscess 


nes $ 116.22 

Receipts: 
EO OU I sie oie no oe ccieea nee ebedsdebereadaeaeesneanie 1.74 
$ 117.96 
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Balance as at December 31, 1926: 
Principal Account 
Surplus Account 
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16.22 
STE Te Le eT eC re ee en ree 101.74 $ 117.96 





Investments, as at December 31, 1926 
Principal Account 








Par Book 
Description Value Value 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 4% Bonds, due July 1, 1929..$ 15,000.00 $ 14,262.50 
Cleveland Terminal and Valley Railroad Company First Mortgage 4% 
TS ee rere ee 15,000.00 15,000.00 
New York Central Railroad Company Consolidated Mortgage 4% Bonds, 
ee See ee rrr ree 15,000.00 13,500.00 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company General 
Mortgage 5% Gold Bond, Series ‘‘B,” due April 1, 1975................. 1,000.00 990.00 
Seaboard Air Line Railway First Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds, due May 1, 1933 10,000.00 9,550.00 
—e Steel Corporation Sinking Fund 5% Gold Bonds, due April 1, 
RD I os 64 kas ecm da Ke eae Rca aia an oiae Cac & ae 16,000.00 16,000.00 
eee ee ety ee ee ee eee me 500.00 500.00 
United States Third Liberty Loan 44% Bonds, due September 15, 1928..... 200.00 181.28 
United States Treasury 44.% Notes, due October 15, 1952.................. 15,000.00 15,000.00 
Western Union Telegraph Company Collateral Trust 5% Bonds, due Janu- 
EE SS err Se ns oe ee en pee Se eR 15,000.00 15,000.00 
career Wile SUES TORII —A NOIR. oo io ccc cs cntenssocctvesbectocesaabess 16.22 
ME 2.2.00be aba bedauaia + sh kee e ea ees aed ha eee ee ebb asa aeeree $100,000.00 
Income Account 
rr ree SUE Terrie TE — Oa so nooo 0.0 w 5650.60 040000400000006 0000008 $ 1.00 
MED <6:c55 54 656d e awed aR eae ee eee eee $ 1.00 
Surplus Account 
Par Book 
Description Value Value 
United States Third Liberty Loan 44%.% Bonds, due September 15, 1928....$ 350.00 $ 350.00 
ee STUMt MMM Bavings TAME —CAGR. 2. onic ic csc ccccccacccstecosadsoceseness 101.74 
ND “cA ania iWin Wena Rs be a eke Ode eae Rae ea eden dae eee 3 451.74 
Endowment Fund 
Income Account, for the year ended December 31, 1926 
Receipts: 
Interest on Securities: 
Sr GE POORER e ao sisckin sc cc cccicciesas pa wu ae le AO ee ee eae ee $ 197.25 
ee Se I a a. osc aah hind Awe ss wk adding abh Caw e dade oe ame ees 318.75 
en a ie hc ang cal ds 6 AE A bie ow ae sa es 8 eae oe mek Oe 337.50 
Cleveland Board of Education.............. bbws wid nichts bee care 318.75 
Commonwealth Edison Company ......................0005: asagh dea kiss een 337.50 
Florida East Coast Railway Company.....................00008- 375.00 
Grand Trunk Railway Company............ Se ee ane Ree bs ae 525.00 
Great Northern Railroad Company.............. ees eRe eee sh 412.50 
ee ee eee er ray. 375.00 
Nebraska Power Company............c.e:eeeeeeee: ER Ft eae = A 375.00 
ee a an ois ownage Wels b. dma a Baw ss Rc es SoA 450.00 
Fuplic Service Company of Northern HHlinols.............sccccsacccecse. 375.00 
i Se Cr Ca baaisy ach se'ee-nn as oo 40 6os-0 Vie bewadebeweculns 00. 
SU eo wc c acess cddcvvensiseuanvaveceaee 120.00 
Oe ee De re re a ee ee 735.73 
ee Ce I OO cos cee se vceececsbuinwe sense bw ma 4.25 
Spmeee Seaton WeUrth Laverty LOO... . 2... ccc cc ce weeasecescce 658.84 
rr er rr TN nso iwcbe anbsidc cae Siwiddies cls bwenatmehian sae 104.69 
eS os cic ass eu macttehceaenced Sa cuekas 350.00 
Te ee ee ere 375.00 
Western United Gas and Electric Company...................-+..0eeeees 412.50 


Interest on First Mortgage Real Estate Notes: 
Anderson, S. and E 


Ser ateire aa a a fouiad te hoe tgp perm insSisle a Sec Side aca oo $ 240.00 
ao tes Msi nim ho rE le ok pan-i6 co oe ge 210.00 
I no: ko: ib as i ie wR dno penn win ecehee eee a 165.00 
RE SS Se RE eer eee era eeeRme re 225.00 
i a 2h 0: Wisi OA sae las e-e ends ha eee Beg eee 540.00 
i i en ee. TP, DUE... 6s nnaveds sksne oaks tease a etn ewan eceebuda ak 660.00 
Te ceo seeks nro Siailags aek ak oe MA wee tie clas eae 95.00 
Teagan, B. and G.. and Wogam, W. at Mii vceviccevccvecsdsccsseds 165.00 
Ee a = RS rrr rer rn ee ere ee 135.00 

es. nh COUR OE TOE oon ons ose a nance nse csc weneancnanw sieeve 


Interest on Deposits—Income Account... ......... cece cece cece ete ececenees 
Transfer from Principal Account for Accrued Interest on Bonds Purchased 


DE -Cncidows ce Kae b atone sicas Sa bmaess hada udbeaeeeenneere ae ore kee 
Yisbursements: 
Te ee ee ere ee ee 3 aa 


First Trust and Savings Bank—Fees for year ended June 13, 1926 
Postage and Insurance 


ET are Pr ers es Ae 4.12 
Edward D. Tweedell, Treasurer $ 6,384.10 


2,435.00 
612.40 


47.49 
1,806.86 


$ 12,360.01 














ee 





ys re =n 


ST ee” ne arengy ee poe 
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Less Cash advanced by First Trust and Savings Bank......... 462.23 5,921.87 $ 12,359.01 


Balance at Credit, December 31, 1926 (in First Trust and 
Savings Bank) ......... ti ae Deie ake haces Sake nas 








3 1.00 
Capital Sasvuat, for the year ended December 31, 1926 — 
ines ee atid ib ales caw Sc k Sia 66s Se awd ER we Oak wold. b-0,000% $ 40,247.74 
Add 
Cash donated by Carnegie Corporation, New York.............ee.0seee0e- 550,000.00 
EMtO BEOMIVSTERIPS ..... 22 e sce rcccccccsesccccccsececsecceesscsssccceccceeoees 1,200. 
I  ,  h ale be knee eens seh ewweeedaee eenie 3,727.50 
Interest on Deposits—Capital Account. .......... cece cece eect e eee eeeeeees 3.90 
ee eT ee ee eee $595,179.14 
—=_-:__— 
Cash Account: 
Receipts: 
Cash donated by Carnegie Corporation, New York.............-+...e05- - $550,000.00 
ee el anatase Ras eh hes needle bh ews cekeest nda aes 1,200.00 
Sale of Securities: 
ne, te nes Lberty Liem C1455 BONES. ...0....200c csc cccccecceccaccvese $ 13,789.26 
Ea hs la is ged WIR ae ans 6 Sled) 6.5 lg GO Sia: oh we Wes Sie ders wae aaeled 1,723.83 
Ue, ey ETS. RAMOPETH TOO SUGG BONES. «on... cc ccvcccccescscessececsee 11,260.40 
SEES OS ree Per eee oe res eee ee ee 1,971.60 
ee I ES, IID Soon dine dd 6b: 0160.6-0'0.0- 0006s 00 lob 4800 b0hed vewbie 298.21 
EEE EEE er arenes wpe res aoe me ae 2207 29,075.37 
Interest on Deposits—Capital Account. ..........cccccccccccccccccccccece 3.90 
EEE END ID OT TEE TT TE aT TE $580,279.27 
————="="____ 
Disbursements: 
Purchases—Investment Securities: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Collateral Trust, 442% Bonds, 

RRA e eda tanh 4 Luh eae Rhneanthnenscccens sass $ 9,625.00 
Central Power and Light Company, 5% Bonds, $15,000.00.............. 14,362.50 
City of Aron, Olio, 595 Boome, $F0, 000.00... 2... ccccccccsccccccscccces 25,897.70 
City of Cleveland, Board of Education, 44%.% Building Bonds, $15,000.00 15,132.00 
City of Detroit, Public Improvement, 44% Bonds, $15,000.00.......... 15,129.00 
City of New York, sa% hak Gb caches sab bok awk dee nee se 15,862.50 
City of Da rton, Ohio, S. D. 4%% Bonds, $25,000.00.................... 25,583.83 
Cleveland Union Terminal Railway Company, 5% mr $25,000.00. 25,812.50 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 44%% Bonds, $15,000.00.............. 14,268.75 
Dallas Power and Light Company, 5% Bonds, $15, ic 14,962.50 
Florida East Coast Railway Company, 5% Bonds, $15,000.00 cies Wei eke ae 15,037.50 
Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, 7% S. F. Bonds, $15,000.00 17,400.00 
Great Northern Railway Company, 5%% Bonds, $15,000.00............ 16,125.00 
Idaho Power Company, && I de id dk rd eo cd oo see 14,887.50 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, 4%% Bonds, $25,000.00............. 24,125.00 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 5% Bonds, a ate SiRia ee :nvateaal 15,487.50 
Los Angeles, California, S. D 4% Yo I, INO. 5 sn cccnecescce'secs 5,177.50 
Los Angeles, California, S. D: A%% Bonds, b omy 000. 00 SURO eer 20,812.00 
Nebraska Power Company, 5% Bonds, Se ee 15,187.50 
Pennsylvania Railroad Compary, 6% Deena Bonds, $10,000.00..... 10,723.92 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 6% Equipment Bonds, $5,000.00...... 5,400.50 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, a aay $15,000.00.... 14,868.75 
Sanitary District of Chicago, 4% Bonds, $15, REECE IM 14,812.50 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company, 1% Equipment Bonds, 

REE Se Se PAE SEE EI Sa pg SEC OR OIE EC ee 9,635.50 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company, 4%% Equipment poate. $5,000.00 4,831.75 
Western Pennsylvania Power Company, 5% Bonds, $15,000.00......... 15,037.50 
Western United Gas and Electric Company, 54% Bonds, $15, 000. _ ee 15,187.50 

$411,373.70 
Purchases—First sesteeee Real Estate Notes: 
nos aaah ain eee eed: sed SAKE DS EWS MAO Sea eeaOS $ 8,000.00 
a a eke sine Ae Wale 26. a a) SR WP WSS ON ew wae wade bea ot Sade 7,000.00 
a cep is ih hacienda Gog Sl Olea me wn we eA ae ec ee 8,000.00 
Bramberg, G. — Bai le acyl Gs hv adda SaNG A i woo eSB na a 8,000.00 
ai aera dX 4 ce wie She gi ae eee RW Anais wigan ee Meow 6,000.00 
sb twin reac & Bstue nid Sinaia wae ee ww ee abl Win ere 2,000.00 
ee i ais a ane e ath erae6.a)a Sida e-e ewig WS eres eae anes wisine eee 5,500.00 
a cies RAEN e dS ag masionsenweee.eeeeeaceienme gee 25,000.00 
a as oir a ca UME ANS 600e's ee aleae aes Dens ee sSn cae ewlnme 7,500.00 
Morris, = ee Eee ke bacco a TK gece eceweKieksakaaaeeeeees 18,000.00 
Rs. eacinwinccbeacnesseentcaivesdotansaw ee 22,000.00 
Vander Loan, B. ~~, ee ee EE. INE, Bice ckennenseden neneones 5,500.00 
eee a o.66.k CESS sgh Hh eR RATS ad O86 ERE ROO OHSS 4,500.00 
ee aS. Soe biwhnke kee REEDS dS oO sad b Shee ea coe eeeRw ewe 3,000.00 
Stut, J. ae Met ttath nt CRAKE Rae Cedas na ketene eRe nti had eban de bess 6,000.00 
Stut, SE RES eee Se eee ere ee ee ee 29,000.00 165,000.00 
ins chs eae du bak eeh ns’ ckhes hee Kaeser aseee ease 3,290.78 
Transfer to Income Account for Accrued Interest on Bonds Purchased. . 1,806.86 
ee 2s to oe en aw alah od ARE Saw ewe $581,471.34 
——eee 
Summary of Cash Account 
en eI (on oan wine ab ae CA bho aes 66 anee hh cs ce¥as dnbwe ets $ 3,002.28 
ate ree Cec hcala bcn a oto wal UO ROS: W iv dk Eee bacal OS abe eae ep me WD har 580,279.27 
$583,281.55 
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i ND 6554 sab TK SA 9455 ARE oReE Ss aA OEE bh oe Ree eae Sake 581,471.34 
ee, ERI BG. BI sia. 9d. o0ain 44a neck kere acd awoke eamnecee ee « $ 1,810.21 
Investments—Capital Account 
Par Book 
Description Due Value Value 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Collateral Trust 

th CD i trctaredocbadenadene Pee Sept. 1, 1946 $ 10,000.00 $ 9,625.00 
Central Power and Light Company, 5% Bonds............ Aug. 1, 1956 15,000.00 14,362.50 
ne wero, CIO, B56 TONED. . .60ccrscecesecceeeesesees Oct. 1, 1933 25,000.00 25,897.70 
City of Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education Building, 

i SA. <s cp akeeenes ede cdss sane eds ama Sean Oct. 1, 1941 15,000.00 15,132.00 
City of Detroit, Michigan, oo.  yeiet ement 44% Bonds May 15, 1941 15,000.00 15.129.00 
City of Day ton, eae ae Dec. 3, 1945 25,000.00 25,583.83 
City of Los Angeles, California, we Cre Sept 1, 1941 5,000.00 5,177.50 
City of Los Angeles, California, oO UO ore Sept. 1, 1944 20,000.00 20,812.00 
ee On SIO TOFR, CUT MNEs ccscc re ccccctciecvessceeses May 1, 1957 15,000.00 15,862.50 
Cleveland Union Terminal Railway Company, 5% Bonds. Apr. 1, 1973 25,000.00 25,812.50 
Commonwealth Edison en: 444% Bonds............ Apr. 1, 1956 15,060.00 14,268.75 
Dallas Power and Light Company, 5% Bonds............. July 1, 1952 15,000.00 14,962.50 
Florida East Coast Railway Company, 5% Bonds......... Sept. 1, 1974 15,000.00 15,037.50 
Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, 7 7% 8. F. Bonds Oct. 1, 1940 15,000.00 17,400.00 
Great Northern Railway Company, 5%% Bonds ii Im esis a Jan. 1, 1952 15,000.00 16,125.00 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 5% Bonds........ ° 1, 1956 15,000.00 15,487.50 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, 4%% Bonds 1, 1966 25,000.00 24,125.00 
mno.Power Company, 69 Bond. .....cccoccsccsccccsvece 1, 1947 15,000.00 14,887.50 
Nebraska Power Company, 5% Bonds................2008. 1, 1949 15,000.00 15,187.50 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Equipment 6% Bonds.. Jan. 15, 1934 10,000.00 10,723.92 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Equipment 6% Bonds... Jan. 15, 1935 5,000.00 5,400.50 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, 5% Bonds... May 1, 1966 15,000.00 14,868.75 i 
Sanitary District of Chicago 4% Bonds................... Apr. 1, 1939 15,000.00 14,812.50 ' 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company, 444% Bonds....... Oct. 1, 1935 5,000.00 4,831.75 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company, 442% Bonds....... Oct. 1, 1936 10,000.00 9,635.50 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, 4% Bonds............... July 1, 1947 ,000.00 2,749.50 
United States Third Liberty Loan, 44%.% Bonds........... Sept. 15, 1928 100.00 90.64 
United States Treasury Notes, 41%4% Sa aeai anes Se Tae aria acabee iw ark Oct. 15, 1952 2,100.00 2,087.45 
United States Steel Corporation, OS ear Apr. 1, 1963 7,000.00 6,970.00 
West Pennsylvania Power Company, 5% Bonds........... June 1, 1956 15,000.00 15,037.50 
Western United Gas and Electric Company, 5%% Bonds.. Dec. 1, 1955 15,000.00 15,187.50 
First Mortgage, Real Estate 6% Notes: 

a) Se | 2 ee arr ee eee Apr. 10, 1931 8,000.00 
i, i Micha wedbsecerenkedvcsaganswdwseid chaaneiene Mar. 10, 1931 7,000.00 
i Oi Cr i ee so talk ace Ge eee ease has ae eRe Ae Sept. 28, 1931 8,000.00 
i i, Ce an dos aeindéa twink sabe kawss Sab baee ets July 1, 1930 8,000.00 
RR a ae eae Pea re Nr Sept. 5, 1929 500.00 
i Oe 2 ON Me icc ecnkadeesencdeaceuleskmeeammes Mar 5, 1930 5 
eR ren armen Mar 5, 1931 5,000.00 
ee ee eee eee ee eee Sept. 1, 1929 500.00 
2 i i Mn ccc ence neeet tin boberiaueds denne Sept. 1, 1930 500.00 
NII i i, I i tans ka ih 0 A ee ee A we ole gil we Sept. 1, 1931 1,000.00 
2 2 Cs ivatenctiewieessaparesia beso anenG Mar. 26, 1931 5,500.00 
Jacobson, M. H. and S. and Elfenbaum, M. and R....... Jan. 20, 1931 25,000.00 
ie SR >» Oe Serre oer 10, 1930 500. 
Martin, B. H. and ee ae ee eee 10, 1930 500. 
Martin. Sp Be RR Tere reer ee 10, 1931 6,500.00 
Morris, i, ME , BME ctis cane dete e ee hesisdesuhetnanwed 15, 1928 1,000.00 
2 Oe ME iach ebb essa d cand adios seas ob aed 15, 1929 1,000.00 
Morris, EO BS Re re re eter ee eee ee 15, 1930 1,000.00 
Morris, ie Se eee 15, 1931 15,000.00 
Palmer, A. and Reay, Wm. M.. » 1929 22,000.00 
{Pa 5 eee 1, 1928 2,000.00 
Stuu. i I fail hd sade insecdin asp Wile Woche S aabbicRiediei abe dar cae 1, 1929 2,000.00 
i Sac oi ow ch gisclnie ck cpa ik aba ac 1, 1930 2,000.00 
RE ere ee er rare - 1, 1981 29,000.00 
Smith, H. and A. and Fredericks, C. E. and H. S....... Jan. 22, 1930 3,000.00 
Vander Loan, B. and G. and Wogan, W. and M........ for 5, 1931 5,500.00 
ee a re eae June 10, 1931 4,500.00 
Accrued Interest Purchased, Uncollected as at Dec. 31, 1926................. 1,806.86 
Certificates of Deposit of First Trust and Savings RG x de pe awkeeteneks 3,290.78 
ee SS BS Be EE SS eae eee 1,206.18 
a Ue SUR CAI TI II eo. 6 oo esi on 660060 bbsoseesseewsteseede bee 604.03 1,810.21 
BO sc ccseiaran dupasss'nsbepase baadetdesadsasakien chokes ashe eeacemee $595,179.14 
James L. Whitney Fund 
Income Account, for the year ended December 31, 1926 
Balance at credit as at December $1, 1925.............. cece cece cee eceecees $ 175.97 
Interest on Securities: 
See GO TPE TAI Tic icici csccvccecccesccectesssdbeceacsnce $ 25.50 
EO EE DOM 6 a act > a 00 d.0.0 005.004.6056 50b084006s0Es eS eSeSS ORS 8.50 
Interest—Cash on Deposit—Income Account........--...ccc cee e cece ences 2.71 36.71 
$ 212.68 
OT SE oe. Oe Ee eer er ere eee eee re oe 77.97 
Balance at Credit, December $2, 1006.....6.cccccccssvvcsccccevcssesese $ 134.71 
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Capital Account, for the year ended December 31, 1926 
Balance at credit as at December 31, 1925.............ceccceecccccecccceccncs $ 998.31 
Receipts: 
New England Trust Company, Trustee of Trust of James L. Whitney... .$ 83.35 
Transfer from Income Account, amount received from New England 
Trust Company, Trustee of Trust of James L. Whitney in 1925, then 





ERR RY a res Sere ers ae 77.97 
Interest—Cash on Deposit—Capital Account.............. ccc eect ee cee wees 3.52 164.84 
LT 
OE Ee Ds Re. ee ee eg $1,163.15 
Investments, as at December 31, 1926 
Book 
Description Value Value 


Income Account: 

ae wee ome Savings Bank—Caak........ o.oo icc ccsvsvcescasises< RS 134.71 $ 134.71 
Capital Account: 

United States Fourth Liberty Loan 4%.% Bonds, due October 





Sg EERE OSS, SR RRR na aE Ae eee Saran a rene $ 600.00 600.00 
United States Treasury 44%4.% Notes, due October 15, 1952....... 200.00 197.63 
First Trust and Savings Bank—Cash AT ERE Sie pe) SPS PE 365.52 1,163.15 
A Sah, i sa icine abst lg se sad ec tauiiva Maal inst wt ee acon th Wain ee Ree $ 1,297.86 
Tt ee 


Oberly Memorial Fund 


Income Account - the year ended December 31, 1926 








rs 1k ieee Gi ROUGE SE, BOGB co.cc 5c conics oes csbesercssesdesnctoune $ 104.68 
Receipts: 
Interest on Investments: 
eres CUO DAMOPEN TGQ. 6 ic cc cccciccicaseecdsseicncetesessaseseis $ 42.50 
PGE Gk TORORIEN—ECOUNS AGOOURE 00.6005 csc cece cccccesweseseccvetscns 1.61 44.11 
3 148.79 
Disbursements: 
EE ee Tete eT rere eer ee ree Te 75.00 
ee i Ce, SOOONNOR BE, TODS ois. ois 0. 5i0oe.c.c00cand desde awaennsscwe > 73.79 
Capital Account, for the year ended December 31, 1926 
Pe BE GRRE OO GE TIGCOMRUSR Sl, TOSS. 2.0. ccrcccscscncccccccvesscvscens $ 1,035.00 
Receipts: 
ee ie EC 5 ss cia diabn ee 0c dceebe esas sa dedeudvaneed $ 12.00 
Peterest Gm Depowlt—Capital AGCOUME. ..... ccc cccvssccccscnccsccsvcceces -82 12.82 
Pees Mk CORE, Tecate Fi, BORG «o.5...oiknic cccveanceccwsccssesesss $ 1,047.82 
Investments, as at December 31, 1926 
Par Book 
Description Value Value 
Income Account: 
First Trust and Savings Bank—Cash................cceeeeeeees $ 73.79 $ 73.79 
Capital Account: 
United States Second Liberty Loan 4%.% Bonds, due November 
I ie a ak. AE oi o's hi ew Kak ES ad he Ree A $ 1,000.00 $ 987.81 
First Trust and Sav Rey ny aera ering 60.01 1,047.82 





ARREST Fr ee: tee eae tere cer te eee eee ee $1,121.61 








